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THE LIFE 


In the life of Father Faber there 
was no sudden and violent change 
from the excitement of worldly affairs 
to the quiet of the cloister, no strik- 
ing intervention of divine Providence, 
such as that which in a single day 
converted Ignatius from a courtier to 
asaint. He suffered, it is true, from 
spiritual conflicts and that rupture of 
natural ties which for so many con- 
verts to the faith is little short of a 
species of martyrdom; but the ten- 
der piety which beams from all his 
maturer devotional works seems to 
have filled his heart from boyhood, 
and his progress from heresy to faith 
was like the gradual development of 
a seed planted in his breast in early 
youth. Yet it is hardly in the Faber 
family that we should have looked 
for a phenomenon like this. They 
were of Huguenot origin, and proud 
of their religious ancestry; and their 
exiled forefathers, who settled in Eng- 
land after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, we may fairly presume 
were honored in the family as con- 
fessors of the faith. The grandfather 
of the subject of these pages was the 
Reverend Thomas Faber, vicar of 
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Calverley, in Yorkshire. Frederick 
William was born at the vicarage, 
on the 28th of June, 1814. His fa- 
ther, Mr. Thomas Henry Faber, was 
soon afterward appointed secretary to 
the Bishop of Durham, and removed 
with his family to the episcopal do- 
main of Bishop Auckland. Durham 
had not yet lost its dignity as a 
County Palatine, and in the glories of 
the ancient city, where the bishop held 
his court with all the pomp and some- 
thing of the power of royalty, there 
was much to impress a warm poeti- 
cal imagination, like that of young 
Faber. The poetical faculty was af- 
terward fostered by the beautiful sce- 
nery of the Lake country, when he 
was sent to school at Kirkby Stephen, 
in Westmoreland. There it was his 
chief delight to ramble alone among 
the hills and meres, and fancy the 
chases filled again with deer, the fo- 
rests resounding with the hunter’s 
horn, the ruined halls and castles re- 
sonant with feast and song, and the 
deserted abbeys vocal with prayer 
and chant. He shows his familiarity 
with this region in some of his pub- 
lished verses. Subsequently, he stu- 
died at Harrow, under Doctor Long- 
ley, afterward Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, by whose kindness and influ- 
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ence he was reclaimed at a time 
when he had adopted infidel views. 
He gave himself with all his heart to 
the study of English literature; but 
the classics got rather less attention 
from him than they deserved, and his 
career at Oxford, where he was ma- 
triculated at Baliol College, in 1832, 
cannot be called a brilliant one. He 
was a man of scholarly tastes and of 
scholarly attainments as well, yet in 
certain of the highest requirements 
of the university he seems to have 
fallen short; for we hear of his failing 
once or twice, not indeed in his ex- 
aminations, but in competition for a 
distinguished place. The fact pro- 
bably was, that he applied himself 
with undue partiality to favorite stu- 
dies, such as poetry and divinity. 
He was remarkable even at this time 
for graces of person and manner, fine 
conversational powers, and a rare 
faculty of attracting friends, notwith- 
standing a certain dangerous keen- 
ness in his perceptions of the ludi- 
crous, coupled with great frankness 
in the expression of his feelings. “I 
cannot tell why it is,” said one of his 
schoolmates at Harrow, “but that 
Faber fascinates every body.” This 
remark was repeated to him after- 
ward, and filled him with a sense of 
obligation to use the gift in promot- 
ing God's glory. 

The temporary eclipse of faith to 
which we have alluded was of very 
short duration; and when he came to 
Oxford, he was keenly alive to religious 
impressions, with a strong Calvinistic 
tendency. The tractarian movement, 
however, was just beginning, and 
Faber became an enthusiastic admi- 
rer—“an acolyth,” as he expressed 
it—of John. Henry Newman, who 
was then preaching at St. Mary’s, 
Oxford. He did not make Mr. 
Newman’s acquaintance till several 
years later; but under his influence 
he forgot his evangelicalism, and 
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threw himself eagerly into the great 
movement for the revival of church 
principles as expounded in the Zyacts 
Jor the Times. “Transubstantiation 
has been bothering me,” he wrote to 
a friend; “not that I lean to it, dut/ 
have seen no refutation of it. How 
can it be absurd and contradictory to 
the evidence of our senses, when they 
cannot by any means take cogni- 
zance of the unknown being, sub- 
stance, which alone is held up as the 
subject of this conversion ?” 

This tendency toward Catholic 
truth was but slight, however, and 
evanescent. There came a reaction 
in the course of a little while, and 
Mr. Faber wrote 
friends : 


to one his 


“T have been thinking a great deal on 
the merits and tendency of Newmanism, 
and I have become more than ever convinc- 
ed of its falsehood. . . What makes me 
fear most is, that I have seen Newman hi 
self growing in his opinions; I have si 
indistinct visions become distinct embodi- 
ments ; I have seen the conclusion of one 
proposition become the premiss of a next, 
through a long series: all tinis is still going 
on—to my eyes more like the blind march 
of error than the steady uniformity of truth 
—and I know not when it will stop.” 


How thoroughly his mind and 
heart were taken up with religious 
problems we can see in almost every 
letter. One of the correspondents to 
whom -he seems to have expressed 
himself with the fullest freedom was 
Mr. John Brande Morris, and to him 
he writes, in 1834: 

“ When, after writing to you, and one or 
two other relations and friends, I turn to 
pén a letter to my literary intellectual 
friends, you cannot conceive how weak and 
uninteresting the topics of discussion be- 
come. It is like one of Tom Moore’s melo- 
dies after an Handelian chorus, at once lu- 
dicrous and disgusting from its inferiority.” 

He read a great deal of religious 
biography, and when he saw “the 
maturity of faith and the religious 
perfection to which many good men 
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arrive so early,” he felt disheartened 
at his own condition. “It is true,” 
he said, “I have often had hours of 
ecstatic, enthusiastic devotion; but 
the fever has soon subsided, and my 
feelings have flowed on calmly and 
soberly in their accustomed chan- 
nels.’ He looked for the fruits of 
his faith and found none. Yet in his 
ignorance of what constitutes the 
true spiritual life, Faber, in his ear- 
nest search after perfection, was 
doubtless much nearer to God than 
the evangelical saints whose condi- 
tion he so envied. He was soon sur- 
rounded at Oxford by a little circle 
of admirers, who made him, in some 
sort, the exemplar and guide of their 
religious life. He was about twenty 
or twenty-one years of age when he 
began a systematic effort to improve 
the opportunities for doing good 
which he believed had thus been pro- 
videntially opened to him. “TI pro- 
ceeded,”’ he wrote soon afterward, “ to 
dictate, to organize, so to speak, a 
system of aggressive efforts in favor 
of religion; and under my guidance 
a number of prayer-meetings was 
speedily established; and by God’s 
grace I was enabled to do it with 
little noise or ostentation.” In an- 
other letter he describes the perplexi- 
ty which he suffered during a vaca- 
tion visit to one of his disciples, who 
had “declined from his Christian 
profession,” and manifested an unre- 
generate fondness for the pleasures 
of life, balls, theatres, etc., which are 
generally so attractive to the young. 
Mr. Faber had little difficulty in re- 
asserting his influence; but his 
friend’s father had “a violent preju- 
dice against what he called ‘the 
humbug of evangelicals,” and 
strongly disapproved of the enthusi- 
astic views of the little Oxford cote- 
rie. Mr. Faber could not hold his 
tongue and let the son alone; he 
trembled at the thought of breeding 
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domestic dissension; and he could 
not break off his visit without giving 
offence. It would be interesting to 
know how he got out of the difficul- 
ty, but he does not tell us. 

There soon came a time when he 
discovered that, however Calvinism 
might answer for seasons of religious 
excitement and spiritual exaltation, 
it was not fit for the daily food of the 
soul. He could not always be at 
a prayer-meeting or an exhortation. 
Secular studies exacted most of his 
time, and he felt then that there was 
nothing for him to lean upon. An- 
other change in his religious views 
was the inevitable consequence. He 
had been for some time an admiring 
student of the works of George Her- 
bert; Herbert led him on to Bishop 
Andrewes; the necessity of sacra- 
ments, the prerogatives of the church, 
the “ penitential system of the primi- 
tive church,” and “ the girdle of celiba- 
cy and the lamp of watching” became 
subjects of frequent recurrence in his 
letters ; he confessed that “ the evan- 
gelical system feeds the heart at the 
expense of the head,” and “makes 
religion a series of frames of feeling ;” 
and before long we find him quoting 
with approbation the writings of Dr. 
Wiseman. He was indeed steadily 
advancing toward the Catholic 
Church, though he was far enough 
from suspecting it. In June, 1836, 
he writes: 


“Newman is delivering lectures against 
the Church of Rome. I have just come 
from a magnificent one on Peter’s preroga- 
tive. He admits the text in its full literal 
completeness, and shows that it makes not 
one iota for the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Rome.” 


It was well that he was getting even 
by these slow degrees to a more 
comfortable faith; for in his universi- 
ty career he was destined to suffer, 
just at this time, several severe trials. 
He had carried off, in 1836, the 
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prize fora poem on Zhe Knights of 
St. Fohn; but in the examination 
for his degree he made a compara- 
tive failure, his name appearing only 
in the second class, and, as a conse- 
quence of this misfortune, he was 
also defeated in a contest for a fel- 
lowship in his own college. To di- 
vert his mind from this double morti- 
fication and recruit his exhausted 
strength, he made a short visit to 
Germany with his brother, the Reve- 
rend Francis A. Faber. Soon after 
his return, he secured a fellowship at 
University College, and also carried 
off the Johnson divinity scholarship, 
for which there was a strong compe- 
tition. His position being now se- 
cure, he began to prepare himself 
zealously for orders. He made the 
acquaintance of Doctor Newman, 
and joined in his scheme for compil- 
ing the Library of the Fathers, wn- 
dertaking, as his share of the work, 
to translate the Books of St. Optatus 
against the Donatists. He obtained 
a few pupils, and during the vacation 
accompanied a small reading party 
to Ambleside, near the head of Win- 
dermere. There hé was fortunate 
enough to form a friendship with 
Wordsworth, and used to spend long 
days rambling with the poet over the 
neighboring mountains—W ordsworth 
muttering verses in the intervals of 
conversation. His correspondence 
is full of admiring allusions to Words- 
worth’s poetry, “Well or sick,” he 
says, “ cheerful or sad, I can almost al- 
ways get happiness and quiet and good 
resolves out of the old poet—God 
bless him! One may hang on one 
sonnet of his by the hour, like a bee 
in a fox-glove, and still get sweet- 
ness.” His opinions of some other 
famous poets would be declared un- 
questionably heterodox. He wrote 
to his brother from Italy in 1843: 


“TI spent a delicious evening at Fiesole, 
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yesterday, and not being, as I had feared, 
tormented by a single thought of the exe. 
crable rebel and heretic, Milton, I had no. 
thing to disturb the beautiful tranquillity of 
the sunset, and the rosy mists of the gar. 
den-like Valdarno. England has 
no ‘need’ of Milton: how can a country 
have need of any thing, policy, courage, ta- 
lent, or any thing else, which is unbles 
of God ; and how can any talent in any 
ject-matter be blessed by the Eternal F 

for one who, in prose and verse, den 
ridiculed, blasphemed the Godhead of the 
Eternal Son? Milton (accursed be his 
blasphemous memory) spent a great part 
of his life in writing down my Lord’s d 
ty—my sole trust, my sole love; and that 
thought poisons Comus.” 


1e 


For Byron, “the beast who thrust 
Christ into company with Jove and 
Mohammed” — Byron, “trampling 
under foot his duties to his country, 
and scorning the natural pieties,” his 
antipathy amounted to loathing. “] 
must say that I cannot comprehend 
the anomaly which strikes me both in 
guide-books and conversation of quot- 
ing and praising men like Milt 
and Byron, when a man professes ti 
love Christ and to put all his hopes 
of salvation in him.” 

Mr. Faber’s old master at Har- 
row, Doctor Longley, now Bishop 
of Ripon, ordained him deacon in 
1837, and Bishop Bagot promoted 
him to the priesthood at Oxford in 
1839. Meanwhile, he had spent the 
long vacations at Ambleside, assisting 
there in parochial work, and preach- 
ing twice a week, and the rest of the 
year he had passed among his books 
at Oxford. A devoted Anglican at 
this time, and full of hope that the 
movement guided by Pusey, New- 
man, and their associates would re- 
volutionize the whole English estab- 
lishment, he had gone so far toward 
Catholicism that when, just after his 
ordination as priest, he made a second 
visit to the continent, he wrote to the 
Rev. J. B. Morris the following curi- 
ous letter from Cologne: 
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“T fear you will think me a sad Protes- 
tant. I determined, and so did M , to 
conform to the Catholic ritual here. We 
both of us got Mechlin breviaries at Mechlin, 
and go to church pretty regularly every day 
to say the hours, and we say the rest of the 
hours as the priests do, in carriages, or 
inns, or anywhere. Also, I have been tutor- 
ized in the breviary by a very wice priest, a 
simple-hearted, pious fellow with little 
knowledge of theology. But it all will not 
do. The careless irreverence, the noise, 
the going in and out, the spitting of the 
priests on the altar-steps, the distressing 
representations of our Blessed Lord—I can- 
not get over them. The censing of the 
priests, the ringing of bells, the constant 
carrying of the blessed sacrament from one 
altar to another—this I can manage; be- 
cause I can say psalms meanwhile. But at 
best, when I can get away into a side cha- 
pel with no wax virgins in it, and no hide- 
ous pictures of the FATHER, I cannot man- 
age well,” 

The idea that Anglicans were ex- 
communicate from Western Chris- 
tendom was a terrible distress to him. 
“Would you not like,” he writes to 
the same friend, “ to spend six months 
among the Munich disciples of Méh- 
ler, Dollinger, etc., etc.? Of course 
I shall know more of all this when I 
have travelled. I shall strive to real- 
we all such little ways of impeded 
communion as are unstopped. It 
will surely do me good, if no one else.” 

He soon had the coveted opportu- 
nity for more extended travel ; for in 
1841, he went abroad as tutor to a 
young gentleman from Ambleside, 
and spent six months journeying 
through the countries bordering on 
the Mediterranean and the Danube, 
Styria, the Tyrol, and Northern Ger- 
many. Memorials of this interesting 
tour are found in some of his pub- 
lished poems and in a volume called 
Sights and Thoughts in Foreign 
Churches and among Foreign Peoples, 
which appeared in 1842, dedicated 
to Wordsworth. Into this book the 
author introduced many reflections 
upon religious matters, chiefly in the 
form of conversations with an imagi- 
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nary representative of medizval Chris- 
tianity, as well as of Mr. Faber’s own 
Catholic feelings, whom he calls “ the 
Stranger.” The volume closes with 
a dream, in which the author con- 
ducts the stranger through English 
cathedrals, with their bare altars and 
empty niches. “The stranger re- 
garded them with indignation, but 
did not speak. When we came out 
of the church, he turned to me, and 
said in a solemn voice, somewhat 
tremulous from deep emotion, ‘ You 


‘have led me through a land of closed 


churches and hushed bells, of un- 
lighted altars and unstoled priests. 
Is England beneath an interdict ?’ ” 

The private journal of Mr. Faber’s 
journey abounds with evidences of 
the deep impressions which Catholic 
customs made upon him, and his se- 
cret dissatisfaction with his own cold 
church —a dissatisfaction of which 
probably he was still himself uncon- 
scious. He is at Genoa on the Feast 
of the Annunciation, “and not “to 
be utterly without sympathy with the 
Genoese around us, we decorated our 
room with a bunch of crimson tulips, 
apparently the favorite flower, that 
we might not be without somewhat 
to remind us of her 

* Who so above 
All mothers shone ; 
The Mother of 
The Blessed One.’ ” 

In Constantinople he is impressed 
with the folly of patching up the An- 
glican succession by an alliance with 
the Greek Church. “ Depend upon 
it,” he writes, “cast about as we will, 
if we want foreign Catholic sympa- 
thies, we must find them as they will 
let us in our Latin mother.” He 
witnesses a procession of pilgrims 
from Vienna to the shrine of the 
Blessed Virgin at Mariazell. “It was 
a bewildering sight. I thought how 
faith ran in my own country in thin 
and scattered rivulets, and I looked 
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with envious surprise at this huge 
wave which the Austrian capital had 
flung upon this green platform of 
Styrian highland—a wave of pure, 
hearty, earnest faith.” He is indig- 
nant at the desecration of Sunday by 
the Lutheran population of Dresden, 
and exclaims, “ Yet year after year 
are we assured in England of the 
connection between popery and what- 
ever is disagreeable in the foreign 
way of keeping Sunday. No per- 
son who has not been abroad, and 
heard and seen and investigated for 
himself, would credit the extensive 
system of lying pursued by English 
travel-writers, religious-tract compilers, 
and Exeter Hall speech-makers, re- 
specting the Roman Church abroad ; 
and whether the lies be those of wil- 
fulness or of prejudice, ignorance, and 
indolence, I do not see much to dis- 
tinguish in the guilt. These dirt- 
seekers scrape the sewers of Europe 
to rough-cast the Church of Rome 
with the plentiful defilements.” 

Soon after his return home, he 
was offered the college living of 
Elton, in Huntingdonshire, and at 
first declined it, but afterward, for a 
reason which curiously illustrates his 
conscientiousness, he determined to 
accept. “ My chief rock of offence,” 
said he, “is the subduing the poet 
to the priest.” He would have given 
up poetry altogether, but Keble con- 
vinced him that he had no right to 
bury his chief talent in a napkin. 
To cultivate it in moderation was 
more difficult, and here he thought 
the uncongenial duties of the pasto- 
ral office would be a great help in 
correcting his inordinate love of lit- 
erature, and keeping him within the 
bounds of usefulness. “I do not 
Say you are wrong,” was Words- 
worth’s remark on hearing his deter- 
mination ; “ but England loses a poet.” 

If his reason for accepting the 
rectory was a strange one, his first 
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step on taking possession was still 
stranger and still wiser. He deter. 
mined to visit Rome and study the 
method pursued by the church in 
dealing with the souls committed to 
her care. “I want to go to Italy,” 
said he, “not as a poet, or a tourist, 
or a pleased dreamer, but as a pil- 
grim who regards it as a second 
Palestine, the Holy Land of the West.” 
Dr. Wiseman, then coadjutor bishop 
of the central district of England, 
gave him letters of introduction to 
Cardinal Acton and Dr. Grant at 
Rome, so that he was enabled to see 
much more of the charitable and re- 
ligious institutions of the Christian 
capital than falls to the lot of the or- 
dinary visitor. He studied Italian, 
in order that he might understand 
the numerous lives of saints in that 
language, and singularly enough, or 
providentially we should rather say, 
he conceived a particular devotion to 
St. Philip Neri, his future father. Of 
his visit to the room in which the 
saint used to say Mass he writes, 
“How little did I, a Protestant 
stranger in that room years 
dream that I should ever be of the 
saint’s family, or that the Oratorian 
father who showed it me should in a 
few years be appointed by the pope 
the novice-master of the English Ora- 
torians. I remember how, when he 
kissed the glass of the case in which 
St. Philip’s little bed is kept as a relic, 
he apologized to me as a Protestant, 
lest I should be scandalized, and told 
me with a smile how tenderly St. 
Philip’s children loved their father. 
I was not scandalized with their relic- 
worship then, but I can understand 
better now what he said about the 
love, the child-like love, wherewith 
St. Philip inspired his sons. If any 
one had told me that in seven short 
years I should wear the same habit, 
and the same white collar in the 
streets of London, and be preaching 


ago, 
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a triduo in honor of Rome’s apostle, 
I should have wondered how any 
one could dream so wild a dream,” 
Sensibly as he was affected by 
the pious practices and associations 
of Rome, his attachment to the 
Church of England was as yet un- 
shaken. He still cherished the delu- 
sion that some way could be found of 
connecting the Anglican establishment 
with this venerable apostolic church. 
Controversy on such points of doctrine 
as indulgences, etc., he put aside. 
“ The one thing necessary to prove,” 
said he, “is that adherence to the 
holy see is essential to the deing of a 
church: “4 the well-being of all 
churches I admit it essential.” He 
visited the church of the Lateran on 
St. John’s day, and knelt bare-head- 
ed in the piazza to receive the holy 
father’s blessing. “I do not think,” 


he writes, “I ever returned from any 
service so thoroughly christianized 
in every joint and limb, or so right 


of heart, as I did from the Lateran 
on Thursday.” Afterward Cardinal 
Acton obtained for him the favor of 
a private audience with Pope Gre- 
gory XVI., the story of which he tells 
in the following words : 


“The Rector of the English College ac- 
companied me, and told me that, as Protes- 
tants did not like kissing the pope’s foot, 
I should not be required to do it. We 
waited in the lobby of the Vatican library 
for half an hour, when the pope arrived, 
and a prelate opened the door, remaining 
outside. The pope was perfectly alone, 
without a courtier or prelate, standing in 
the middle of the library, in a plain white 
cassock, and a white silk skull-cap, (white 
is the papal color.) On entering, I knelt 
down, and again when a few yarcs from 
him, and lastly before him; he held out 
his hand, but I kissed his foot ; there seem- 
ed to be a mean puerility in refusing the 
customary homage. With Dr. Baggs for 
interpreter, we had a long conversation ; he 
spoke of Dr. Pusey’s suspension for defend- 
ing the Catholic doctrine of the Eucharist 
with amazement and disgust; he said to 
me, ‘You must not mislead yourself in 
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wishing for unity, yet waiting for your 
church to move. Think of the salvation of 
your own soul.’ I said I feared self-will 
and éndividual judging. He said, ‘You 
are all individuals in the English church ; 
you have only external communion and 
the accident of being all under the queen. 
You know this; you know all doctrines 
are taught amongst you, any how. You 
have good wishes ; may God strengthen 
them! You must think for yourself and 
for your soul,’ He then laid his hands on 
my shoulders, and I immediately knelt 
down; upon which he laid them on my 
head, and said, ‘May the grace of God 
correspond to your good wishes and deliver 
you from the nets (ésidic) of Anglicanism, 
and bring you to the true holy church! I 
left him almost in tears, affected as much 
by the earnest, affectionate demeanor of the 
old man as by his blessing and his prayer. 
I shall remember St. Alban’s day in 1843 to 
my life’s end.” 


That he did not immediately em- 
brace the truth seems to have been 
not the effect of cowardice, but of a 
genuine scruple such as he expressed 
to Pope Gregory. The Anglican 
party at this time were sanguine of 
their ability to bring their members, 
as a body, into communion with the 
Roman see, and Mr. Faber was 
doubtless conscientious in his delay, 
though he suffered terribly from dis- 
tress of mind. “I grow more Ro- 
man every day,” he writes. “I hard- 
ly dare read the Articles ; their weight 
grows heavier on me daily. J hope 
our Blessed Lady’s intercession may 
not cease for any of us because we do 
not seek it, since we desist for obe- 
dience’ sake.” He prayed at the shrine 
of St. Aloysius on the feast of that 
saint, and left the church as if speech- 
less and not knowing where he was: 
going. After he became a Catholic, 
he told Dr. Grant that on the aust 
of June St. Aloysius “had always: 
knocked very hard at his heart.” 
Twice he took his hat to go to the 
English College and make his abju- 
ration, but on each occasion some 
trifling circumstance interfered to pre- 
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vent the execution of his purpose. 
He wore a miraculous medal, and he 
obtained some rosaries blessed by 
the pope. At last he went home to 
Elton, having suffered during his 
visit a degree of mental anguish 
which actually resulted in physical 
injuries that affected him all the rest 
of his life. 

Dr. Newman’s state of mind was 
very much like Mr. Faber’s at this 
time. The two friends wrote to each 
other, and agreed to delay their final 
decision for a little while longer ; and 
in the mean time Mr. Faber threw all 
his energy into his parochial dutigs, 
endeavoring to copy the methods of 
pastoral labor which he had gone to 
Rome to study. His parish was dis- 
orderly in consequence of long ne- 
glect, and what religious vitality there 
was in the place was found princi- 
pally at the dissenting chapel. Mr. 
Faber relied for reformation upon 
preaching, and what he considered 
the sacraments. He cared very little 
for ceremonies and vestments, and 
compared those who would now be 
called ritualists to “grown-up chil- 
dren playing at mass, putting orna- 
ment before truth, suffocating the in- 
ward by the outward.” “ This is not 
the way to become Catholic again ; 
it is only a profaner kind of Protes- 
tantism than any we have seen hith- 
erto.” When the surplice controver- 
sy was agitating the Established 
Church, he told his congregation that 
he usually preached in a surplice be- 
cause he preferred it, but he “ would 
preach in his shirt-sleeves if it would 
be any satisfaction to them.” He 
tried to establish the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus; he pub- 
lished three tracts on examination of 
conscience; he introduced confes- 
sions, and out of the most promising 
of his young male penitents he form- 
ed a confraternity which used to meet 
at the rectory every night about twelve 
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o’clock and spend an hour in prayer. 
On the vigils of great festivals, their 
devotions lasted two or three hours, 
On these nights, and also on Fridays 
and every night in Lent, the whole 
party used the discipline, each in 
turn receiving it from the others. 

These devotional practices seem to 
have excited the powers of darkness; 
for it is related that many times while 
the brotherhood were assembled, mys- 
terious disturbances were heard, often 
apparently just outside the door of 
the oratory. The house was search- 
ed with lights, but nothing was ever 
discovered which could account for 
the noises. 

On Sunday afternoons, the rectory 
grounds were thrown open to the pa- 
rish, and the clergyman mingled freely 
with his flock, while games of foot- 
ball and cricket were introduced to 
make the gatherings more attractive. 
Of course the Sabbatarians were 
frightfully scandalized at such pro- 
ceedings ; but no one could deny that 
a great moral improvement was soon 
perceptible in the parish, and the 
dissenters began to forsake their 
chapel to crowd around Mr. Faber’s 
pulpit. His own austerities were fear- 
ful. He fasted rigorously, often eat- 
ing for his dinner nothing more than 
a few potatoes and a herring, and in 
fact never taking a genuine meal ex- 
cept on Sunday. He wore a thick 
horsehair cord tied in knots about 
his waist. Want of food often 
brought upon him severe attacks of 
sickness, and sometimes he _faint- 
ed in the church while reading pray- 
ers. In such matters as these he 
seems to have been his own director ; 
but in other religious practices he 
governed himself a great deal by the 
advice of Dr. Newman. “I have a 
request to make,” he writes to New- 
man in November, 1844, “which I 
cannot any longer refrain from mak- 
ing; but I shall submit at once to a 
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Na, if you will say it. I want you to 
revoke your prohibition, laid on me 
last October year, of invoking our 
Blessed Lady, the saints and angels. 
I do feel somehow weakened for the 
want of it, and fancy I should get 
strength if I did it.” 

It was some relief, perhaps, in this 
suffering of mind to give utterance to 
his Catholic yearnings with his pen, 
since he durst not pour out his whole 
soul in prayer. He had entered into 
a scheme for publishing a series of 
lives of the English saints, and writ- 
ten for it a Life of St. Wilfrid. All 
the volumes had caused more or less 
irritation ; but in the Zife of St. Wil- 
frid the Catholic tendencies of the 
tractarian school were developed 
with the utmost freedom—with so 
much freedom that we can hard- 
ly understand how they could have 
come from the pen of any man 
who was even nominally an Angli- 
can. His difficulties, however, were 
now almost over. In the autumn of 
1845, many of his friends were re- 
ceived into the church. Among 
them was Dr. Newman; and then Mr. 
Faber hesitated no longer. He put 
himself at once into communication 
with Dr. Wareing, the vicar aposto- 
lic of the eastern district, not to be 
instructed in Catholic doctrine, for 
that he knew and believed already ; 
but to inquire about various minor 
points connected with a formal recep- 
tion into the church. To abandon 
his work at Elton he knew would in- 
volve spiritual injury to many; and 
about that he felt at first some scru- 
ples. He asked advice of one whose 
counsel he had always followed in 
times of perplexity—we presume Dr. 
Newman. “ Your own soul,” he was 
told, “is the only consideration, and 
you must save that, because—” 

“No,” interrupted he, “I have 
obeyed you as a Protestant and with- 
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out the ‘ because,’ and I don’t want 
to hear it now.” 

Another obstacle in his way was 
the state of his pecuniary affairs. He 
had borrowed a large sum of money 
for charitable and other works in his 
parish ; and if he gave up his living, he 
could pay neither principal nor. inte- 
rest. Was it not his duty to remain 
rector of Elton until the debt was 
paid? He consulted an Anglican 
dignitary of his own party. “ De- 
pend upon it,” was the answer, “if 
God means you to be a Catholic, he 
will not let that stand in the way.” 
Confident, therefore, that God would 
provide, he wrote to acquaint his 
friends of his purpose, and had no 
sooner dispatched the letters than he 
received from a generous anti-Catho- 
lic gentleman, who had heard of his 
perplexity, a check for the full amount 
of the debt. 

He officiated at Elton for the last 
time on the 16th of November. At 
the evening service he told his people 
that the doctrines he had preached to 
them, though true, were not those of 
the Church of England ; he could not, 
therefore, remain in her communion, 
but must go where truth was to be 
found. Then he hastily descended 
the pulpit stairs, threw off his surplice, 
which he left upon the ground, and 
made his way as quickly as possible 
through the vestry to the house. For 
a few minutes the congregation re- 
mained in blank astonishment. The 
church-wardens and some others fol- 
lowed him to the rectory, and begged 
him to remain; he might preach 
what he pleased, and they would nev- 
er question it. It was a sorrowful in- 
terview, for he loved his flock with 
all his heart; but he was firm in his 
resolve. The next morning he start- 
ed early for Northampton, hoping to 
escape observation; but the, people 
were on the watch at their windows; 
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and as he passed through, they waved 
their handkerchiefs and cried, “ God 
bless you, wherever you go.” Mr. 
Faber was accompanied by Mr. T. F. 
Knox, a scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and seven of his parish- 
ioners. ‘They were all admitted into 
the church the same evening by Bish- 
op Wareing, and the next day receiv- 
ed their first communion and the 
sacrament of confirmation, ‘“ A new 
light,” wrote Mr. Faber next day, 
“seems to be shed on every thing, 
and more especially on my past posi- 
tion—a light so clear as to surprise 
me; and though I am homeless and 
unsettled, and as to worldly prospects 
considerably bewildered, yet there is 
such a repose of conscience as more 
than compensates for the intense and 
fiery struggle which began on the 
Tuesday and only ended on the Mon- 
day morning following.” 

Owing to various circumstances, a 
good many recent converts had set- 
tled at Birmingham, where the church 
of St. Chad, under the charge of the 
Rev. Mr. Moore, had become a great 
centre of Catholic life. Mr. Faber 
and his companions went there, Fa- 
ber accepting the hospitality of Mr. 
Moore, and the others disposing of 
themselves in various ways. ‘They 
continued, however, to look up to 
their former pastor for direction, and 
he soon conceived the idea of form- 
ing them into a sort of community. 
With the approval of Mr. Moore and 
Dr. Wiseman, they took possession 
of a small house in Caroline street, 
Mr. Faber of course joining them. 
No definite rule was drawn up at 
first, but their general purpose was to 
assist the parochial clergy in visiting 
the sick, giving instruction, and simi- 
lar duties. Mr. Hutchinson, who 
afterward became a member of the 
little band, has given an amusing ac- 
count of a visit he paid them a few 
days after their establishment. Mr. 
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Faber, terribly scorched, was stand- 
ing over the fire stirring a kettle of 
pea-soup. There was hardly any fur- 
niture except a long deal table, a 
chair, knife, fork, and mug for each 
man, some pewter spoons with the 
temperance pledge stamped on them, 
and a three-legged table, split across 
the middle, at which, when he could be 
spared from the pea-soup, Mr. Faber 
was engaged writing a pamphlet on 
the reasons for his conversion. Up- 
stairs there were four small rooms, 
one used as a chapel, the others as 
dormitories. There were no_bed- 
steads; they all slept on the floor. 
Such was the beginning of the 
Wilfridian Community, or Brothers 
of the Will of God, though they took 
no distinguishing name until some 
time later. At the commencement 
of the new year, the generosity of a 
friend enabled Mr. Faber to visit 
Italy, where he had reason to think 
he could obtain money for the sup- 
port of the new community. Dur- 
ing his absence, the brethren found 
employment with some of the Catho- 
lic tradesmen in the town, returning 
to Caroline street every night. The 
distinguished convert was of course 
received in Rome with great affec- 
tion, especially by the ecclesiastics 
who had known him on his former 
visit. Cardinal Acton fell upon his 
neck and kissed him. The pope 
gave him a gracious interview. The 
English College offered him a home. 
The superior of the Camaldolese at 
Florence expressed a great desire to 
see him. “ He was ill in bed,” says 
Mr. Faber, “ and his bed full of snuff; 
he seized my head, buried it in the 
snuffy clothes, and kissed me most 
unmercifully.” There is, in fact, a 
good deal of fun now and then in 
Mr. Faber’s letters. He tells, for in- 
stance, how “the dear old pope” re- 
fused to be angry with the Anglican 
Bishop of Gibraltar, who came to 
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Rome to give confirmation, his holi- 
ness saying with a chuckle that “he 
really had not been aware hitherto 
that Rome was in the diocese of Gib- 
raltar ;” and how, in “a fit of unholy 
mirth,” the holy father mimicked the 
way the English Protestants did hom- 
age, “a familiar nod with their chin, 
as if they had swallowed pokers.” 
He was disappointed in the pecuniary 
aid which he had come abroad to 
seek, but the journey was productive 
of much spiritual comfort and im- 
provement; and as money was soon 
forthcoming from another quarter, he 
was enabled to go back to Birming- 
ham with a light heart, and to set 
about the more complete organization 
of the community according to a 
rule which he had devised during his 
absence. Meanwhile, arrangements 
had been completed for removal to 
more commodious quarters in Birm- 
ingham ; and in the course of the year 
1846 the brethren moved a second 
time to a fine estate at Cheadle, 
generously given them by Lord 
Shrewsbury. They named it St. Wil- 
frid’s. Their first work here was to 
open a school for boys. Pupils came 
in rapidly; but the bigotry of the 
neighborhood was aroused, and the 
most amazing reports were circulated 
about the new institution. A relative 
of Mr. Hutchinson (who had joined 
the community under the name of 
Brother Anthony, Mr. Faber being 
styled Brother Wilfrid of the Humani- 
ty of Jesus) sent a Scotch physician 
to examine the establishment, and we 
suppose to report upon the sanity of 
the inmates. The same relative de- 
scribed Mr. Faber as “an ambitious 
villain and a hellish ruler,” and de- 
clared that wherever he went in Lon- 
don “the finger of scorn was pointed 
at him.” “Iam said to have sévan- 
gled one of my monks,” wrote the 
“ hellish ruler ;” “the story is all over 
the land, and is believed. Mrs. 
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R came to see me at St. Wil- 
frid’s, ‘to see the man;’ and glaring 
at me in silence like a tigress, she 
told Lady Shrewsbury and Lady 
Arundel that I was quite capable of 
all she heard, and that her faith in it 
was established.” 

Humility had led Mr. Faber to de- 
fer ordination to the priesthood, and 
up to this time he had received only 
minor orders; but in the Advent sea- 
son of 1846 he was raised to the sub- 
deaconship, and at the end of the fol- 
lowing Lent he was ordained deacon 
and priest by Dr. Wiseman at Oscott. 
The brothers could now engage much 
more effectively in missionary work ; 
and as, besides having a priest among 
them, they received several valuable 
converts from time to time, they were 
enabled to map out a wide extent of 
neglected country into districts, and 
devote their days to a systematic 
visitation of every house within their 
limits. The crowds who came on 
Sundays to St. Wilfrid’s soon over- 
flowed the little chapel, and Father 
Faber used to preach to them in a 
yard near the house, or under the 
beech-trees in the garden. It was 
not unusual for him also to preach in 
the streets, wearing his habit or cas- 
sock and holding a crucifix in his 
hand. 

In a few months there remained but 
one Protestant family in the parish, 
and the Protestant church was almost 
entirely abandoned! Brother Antho- 
ny Hutchinson wrote, “ We have con- 
verted the pew-opener, leaving the 
parson only his clerk and two drunk- 
en men.” The poor people became 
extravagantly fond of “Father Fa- 
ble,” as they used to call him; but he 
was not held in particular affection 
by the Protestant clergy, and some- 
times was unwillingly involved in 
what he used to call “fighting and 
squabbling with parsons.” On one 
occasion he was followed into the 
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room of a sick man by a minister of 
the Primitive Methodists, who insisted 
on remaining there to hear what was 
said in confession, and was with great 
difficulty persuaded by the invalid to 
leave the house. 

It was not only from Protestants, 
however, that Father Faber had to 
suffer annoyance ; his worst troubles 
came from those of his own faith. 
About the time of his ordination he 
had made arrangements for the publi- 
cation of a series of lives of the saints, 
translated from the Italian and other 
foreign languages, and afterward so 
widely known as the Oratorian Lives. 
A part of the literary work he did 
himself, but the most of it he com- 
mitted to other hands, having at one 
time between sixty and seventy trans- 
lators at work under his direction. 
The series began with a Life of St. 
Philip Neri. It reached a large sale; 
but so little familiar were English 
readers with the supernatural mani- 
festations which abound in biograph- 
ies of the chosen servants of God 
that exception was taken to the work 
in various quarters, and when the 
Life of St. Rose of Lima appeared, 
the opposition became extremely vio- 
lent. It was objected that the lives 
of foreign saints, however edifying 
in their respective countries, were un- 
suited to England and unfit for Protest- 
ant eyes. Under the advice of Dr. New- 
man, who nevertheless approved of 
the work very cordially, the series 
was finally suspended. But then a re- 
action set in; it was discovered how 
much practical good the publications 
had done; some of those who had 
criticised them most severely retract- 
ed and apologized; and the transla- 
tions were resumed under the auspi- 
ces of the Oratorians, with whom Fa- 
ther Faber’s community had mean- 
while been consolidated. 

Mr. Faber and Mr. Hutchinson, 
the only priests in the community at 
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St. Wilfrid’s, were on the eve of tak- 
ing their vows when news arrived 
that Dr. Newman was coming over 
rom Rome to establish in England 
the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Fa- 
ther Faber was at prayer when he 
felt suddenly an interior call to join 
the new congregation. His final de- 
cision was reached only after a long 
interior struggle and a free confer- 
ence with Bishop Wiseman. Hu- 
manly speaking, it was a great sacri- 
fice—perhaps the greatest Father Fa- 
ber ever made. Besides giving up 
the infant community to which he 
had devoted so much care, and de- 
scending at one step from the posi- 
tion of superior to that of novice, he 
had to tear himself away from a con- 
gregation which was quite as warmly 
attached to him as his old flock had 
been at Elton, to give up St. Wilfrid’s, 
and to face the vehement opposition 
of his brethren in the community 
and the generous friends to whom 
he had been indebted for his founda- 
tion at Cheadle. “Giving St. Wil- 
frid’s up,” he wrote, “seems to un- 
root one altogether from the earth, 
and the future is such a complete 
blank that one feels as if one was go- 
ing to die.” “ It is Elton over again,” 
only, “in my first spoliation I kept 
my books and my Elton children ; 
now I lose these two.” To his sur- 
prise, however, when once his mind 
had been made up, the opposition of 
the community of St. Wilfrid’s sud- 
denly ceased. They all professed 
their willingness to follow him; and 
the result was, that the Oratorians 
took possession of the whole estab- 
lishment. Dr. Newman came to St. 
Wilfrid’s in February, 1848, and admit- 
ted the entire community to his con- 
gregation. “ Father Superior has now 
left us,” wrote Faber, “all in our 
Philippine habits with turndown col- 
lars, like so many good boys brought 
in after dinner. Since my admission 
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I seem to have lost all attachment to 
every thing but obedience; I could 
dance and sing all day because I am 
so joyous; I hardly know what to 
do with myself for very happiness.” 

It was not thought necessary to 
exact from him the full period of 
three years’ noviceship, so at the end 
of six months he was dispensed from 
the remainder and appointed master 
of novices. In October of the same 
year, the whole congregation remov- 
ed from Birmingham to St. Wilfrid’s; 
but Father Faber was not allowed to 
remain long in this favorite home; 
for in the spring he was sent with five 
other fathers, namely Dalgairns, Stan- 
ton, Hutchinson, Knox, and Wells, 
and two novices, Messrs. Gordon 
and Bowden, to found a new house 
in London. At the head of this he 
remained until his death, and he 
never saw St. Wilfrid’s again but 
once. 

The introduction of a new order 
or a new congregation is so common 
an event now that we can hardly un- 
derstand how bitter was the ill-feeling 
aroused by the opening of the Lon- 
don Oratory in a hired house in 
King William street in May, 1849. 
It was the first public church which 
had been served by a religious com- 
munity in that diocese since the old 
faith was put under the feet of the 
English schism. Bishop Wiseman 
was a warm supporter of the Orato- 
rians, but many of the secular clergy 
looked upon them with suspicion, 
doubted the discretion of a commu- 
nity composed entirely of converts, 
disapproved of the public wearing 
of their habit, and complained that 
their peculiar services, with new pray- 
ers, hymns in the vernacular, and a 
new style of preaching, were Metho- 
distical, and ought to be suppressed. 
Experience, however, in time showed 
the doubters their mistake, and the 
diocesan clergy became not only 
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friends but imitators of the Oratorians. 
A great deal of popular animosity 
continued to be manifested, especial- 
ly during the excitement which fol- 
lowed the reéstablishment of the Eng- 
lish hierarchy. The walls of Lon- 
don were placarded, “ Down with 
the Oratorians,” “ Don’t go to the 
Oratory,” “ Banishment to the Ora- 
torians,” etc.; the fathers were cursed 
in the streets, and even gentlemen 
used to shout at them from their car- 
riage-windows. The government 
finally issued a proclamation reviving 
an old statute which forbade Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics to wear the 
habit of their order, and thenceforth 
the Oratorians always appeared in 
the streets in secular garb. 

Father Faber was doing an im- 
mense amount of labor at this time, 
preaching, visiting the sick, giving re- 
treats and missions, and conducting 
special devotions, besides employing 
some time in literary occupations ; 
yet he was almost constantly a suffer- 
er from disease, and was often oblig- 
ed to cease for a while from all work 
whatsoever. He had long been sub- 
ject to very severe and prostrating 
headaches, connected with which is 
the following remarkable incident 
which we shall give in his own words, 
written to the Countess of Arundel 
and Surrey on the 2d of December, 
1850: 


“ And now I have so many things to tell 
you that I hardly know where to begin. 
Some time ago, a lady at prayer in our- 
church thought it was revealed to her that 
St. Mary Magdalene of Pazzi wished to 
confer some grazia on me in connection 
with my headache. Her director gave her 
permission to act upon this; whereupon 
she wrote to me, begging me when my 
headache came on to apply a relic of the 
saint to my forehead. Some days elapsed ; 
I asked Father Francis, my director, for 
his leave to do this ; as it was a merely tem- 
poral thing, he took some time to consider. I 
became ill, and had a night of great pain. 
I thought he had forgotten all about it, and 
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that it would be a blameworthy imperfec- 
tion in me to remind him of it. The morn- 
ing after, he came to confession, and found 
me ill in bed; he was going away, but I 
knew he was going to say Mass, and so I 
made him kneel down by my bedside, while 
I put on my stole, and with considerable 
pain heard his confession ; when he rose, I 
gave him the stole, and asked him to hear 
my confession, which he did. Afterward 
he said, ‘ Well, now, I think it would be 
well to try this relic.’ I answered, ‘Just 
as you please.’ I was in great suffering, 
and very sick besides. He gave it me, and 
walked away to the door to say Mass. I 
applied the relic, a piece of her linen, to 
my forehead; a sort of fire went into my 
head, through every limb down to my feet, 
causing me to tremble ; before Father Fran- 
cis could even reach the door, I sprang up, 
crying, ‘I am cured, I am quite well!’ He 
said I looked as white as a sheet; I was 
filled with a kind of sacred fear, and an in- 
tense desire to consecrate myself utterly to 
God. I got up and dressed, without any 
difficulty, or pain, or sickness. This was 
on the Wednesday. On the Saturday I 
had another headache, but I had not asked 
Father Francis’s leave about the relic, and 
felt I ought to take no steps to get rid of 
my cross. In the afternoon he told me I 
might apply it. Fathers Philip and Edward 
were in the room. I was on my bed; I 
took the relic and applied it ; there was the 
same fire in a less degree, but no cure, I 
then said to the saint, ‘I only ask it to go 
to the novena and benediction.’ The cure 
was instantaneous ; while Father Philip had 
such an impression that the saint was in the 
room, that he was irresistibly drawn to bow to 
her. Well, I said my office ; then in an hour 
orso came the novena and benediction ; and 
as soon as I returned to my room, I was 
taken so ill again I was obliged to go to 
bed. Meanwhile I had totally forgotten 
what the others reminded me of afterward, 
that two years ago Michael Watts Russell 
wrote to me from Florence, and said, ‘ The 
children send their love, and desire me to 
say they have just come from the tomb of 
St. Mary Magdalene of Pazzi, whom they 
have been asking to cure Father Wilfrid’s 
headache.’ 

“ After all this, I am sure I shall lose my 
soul if I do not serve God less lukewarmly ; 
so please pray for me.” 


God had not given him, however, 
the favor of,a permanent restoration 
to health, He was never well in 
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London. “I have two vocations,” 
he wrote to Father Bowden, “one 
for my body and one for my soul; 
and they happen to be incompatible, 
so the body must do the best it can, 
and the soul must rough-ride it for 
another sixty years, which is sup- 
posed to be the term of incessant 
headache still left me. When you 
and I sit toothless together, shaking 
our palsied heads at recreation, we 
shall look down upon the junior fa- 
thers who have been only thirty or 
forty years in the congregation with 
an ineffable contempt; and when my 
dotage comes on, I shall fancy my- 
self still novice-master and you a re- 
fractory novice, and I shall trip you 
up on your crutches for mortifica- 
tion.” For the sake of his health he 
was persuaded to start on a journey 
to Palestine; but he fell very sick on 
the way, and went no further thar 
Italy. He reached Naples on the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
(1851,) and entered the Oratorian 
church just as benediction was about 
to be given, “ which,” he says, “ was 
jolly.” In the same letter (to Fa- 
ther Hutchinson) he writes, “If I 
can get one, I will bring one of the 
rum things they put on the altar in 
Advent and Lent, when flowers are 
forbidden ; they take my fancy huge- 
ly.” He came home far from well 
enough to resume his work ; but there 
was a great deal to be done, and he 
never had any mercy on_ himself. 
There was a country house for the 
congregation to be built at Syden- 
ham Hill, and the fine new Oratory 
at Brompton to be erected in place 
of the little establishment in King 
William street, which the community 
had long ago outgrown. ‘They took 
possession of the Brompton house in 
March, 1854. ‘The vast cost of this 
great institution had been defrayed 
principally from the private means of 
the individual members, but there 
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had been several donations— £ 10,- 
ooo toward the purchase of the site 
from a lady who wished her gift to 
be anonymous; £4000 from the 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey ; and 
£700 collected by a committee for 
the erection of the church. The cur- 
rent expenses of the house were also 
defrayed from the pockets of the 
fathers, it being a rule of the congre- 
gation that the receipts from their 
churches should not contribute in 
any way to the support of the house, 
and indeed at Brompton the income 
of the church did not equal its expen- 
diture. 

It was while the Brompton build- 
ing was under way that Father Faber 
began with his AW for Fesus, or the 
Easy Ways of Divine Love, that re- 
markable series of spiritual works 
which made his name so widely 
known and loved throughout Europe 
and America. AW for Fesus ap- 
peared in 1853; Bethlehem, the 
eighth end last of the series, was 
published in 1860. In the mean 
time, he had collected a volume of 
his earlier and later poems; complet- 
ed his poem of Prince Amadis ; pub- 
lished a collection of his hymns, 
many of which have become exceed- 
ingly popular, and finished a great 
deal of minor literary work. He 
made preparations for other books, 
on Calvary, The Holy Ghost, The Fear 
of God, and The Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, fragments of which appeared 
after his death under the title, /Vofes 
on Doctrinal and Spiritual Subjects. 
These various writings are too well 
known and too fondly esteemed, es- 
pecially in the United States, for any 
criticism to be called for here, and 
we can do nothing, better than copy 
the just eulogy which Father Bowden 
cites from Zhe Dublin Review : 


“We know of no one man who has done 
more to make the men of his day love God 
and aspire to a higher path of the interior 
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life ; and we know no man who so nearly 
represents to us the mind and the preach- 
ing of St. Bernard and St. Bernardine of 
Siena in the tenderness and beauty with 
which he has surrounded the names of Je- 
sus and Mary.” 


All these exquisite works were 
written in the midst of the most awful 
physical suffering. “It is plain,” he 
writes in 1858, “that life can’t be 
lived at this rate. But my mind is 
now like a locomotive that has start- 
ed with neither driver nor stoker. I 
can think of nothing but being seized, 
put on board one of her majesty’s 
ships of war as compulsory chaplain, 
and carried round the world for two 
years. IfI was on land, I should jib 
and come home.” Bright’s disease 
of the kidneys, gout, neuralgia—a 
complication, in fact, of numerous 
disorders, left him hardly an hour of 
ease, hardly a night of rest. Soon 
after Easter, in the year 1863, the 
hope of checking his disease or even 
notably relieving his sufferings was 
finally given up. He seems to have 
been conscious of his condition even 
before the physicians had pronounc- 
ed their opinion. During the month 
of April he made one or two short 
journeys, but without experiencing 
any relief. By the middle of June 
he was so much worse that the last 
sacraments were administered. On 
the 28th—his forty-ninth birthday— 
he saw all the members of the com- 
munity, one by one, recommending 
himself to their prayers, and leaving 
with each some parting gift. He 
rallied a little after this, and was even 
well enough to take one or two short 
drives, and to enjoy farewell visits 
from Cardinal Wiseman, and Dr. 
Newman, and many of his other 
friends. His mind continued per- 
fectly clear and calm until some time 
in September, when attacks of deliri- 
um became frequent, and the seda- 
tives which had been used to pro- 
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duce sleep lost their soothing effect. 
He received holy communion daily 
up to and including the 24th of that 
month. The next day his attendants 
were able to put him into bed, which 
had not been done since June; he 
had passed day and night in his 
chair, propped up with pillows. He 
now lay quite still, gazing at a large 
crucifix, and moving his eyes from 
one to another of the five wounds. 
When told that his death was near, 
he only repeated his favorite excla- 
mation, “ God be praised!” On the 
morning of the 26th, Father Rowe 
told him that he was going to say 
Mass for him. He showed by his 
face that he understood what was 
said; and just as the Mass must have 
ended, he turned his head a little 
and opened his eyes with a touching 
expression, half of sweetness and half 
of surprise. So his spirit passed 
away, as if in the act of realizing the 
picture which he had drawn in 4// 
jor Fesus: “Only serve Jesus out 
of love, and while your eyes are yet 
unclosed what an unspeakable sur- 
prise will you have had at the judg- 
ment-seat of your dearest Love, while 
the songs of heaven are breaking on 
your ears and the glory of God is 
dawning on your eyes, to fade away 
no more for ever!” 

We have already alluded in the 
first part of this article to Father Fa- 
ber’s elegance of appearance and 
manner, and from a portrait prefixed 
to the biography it seems that he re- 
tained his advantages of person to a 
late period of his life. He was re- 
markable for his habits of order and 
neatness, and once, when a father re- 
marked upon the tidiness of his room, 
he replied, “ The napkin in the sepul- 
chre was found fo/ded at the resurrec- 
tion.” As might be imagined from 
the narrative of his life, he was al- 
ways distinguished for gentleness ; 
and Father Bowden remarks that he 
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never was severe in the macaner of 
correcting the faults of his spiritual 
subjects, except possibly in matters 
connected with the ceremonial of 
divine worship. Any defect of de- 
meanor during service, or inattention 
to the requirements of the rubric, he 
rebuked with marked severity. In 
the church he would have every thing 
of the best, whether it could be seen 
by the congregation or not. When 
the new high altar of marble was put 
up in the Oratory, he was much dis- 
satisfied because the back was not 
finished like the front, and he found 
fault with the altar rails for the same 
reason, complaining that “the side 
next our Lord” was not ornamented. 
He was very fond of children, and his 
correspondence contains some striking 
evidences of his tenderness to them. 
We have already spoken of his love 
of humor—a sense which seems natu- 
rally to accompany the poetic in- 
stinct. His room was at all hours 
the frequent resort of his brethren 
who looked upon it as a renewal 
of St. Philip’s “School of Christian 
Mirth.” Father Bowden quotes the 
language of an old friend, who wrote 
at the time of Father Faber’s death 
of “the indescribable charm. of his 
private intercourse, of that wonderful 
brilliancy of conversation in which 
he excelled all those whos2 social 
powers have made them the idols of 
London society as far as they have 
excelled ordinary men, of the magic 
play of his countenance and of his 
voice, of the unprecedented combina- 
nation of tenderness in affection, un- 
earthliness of aim, and worldly wis- 
dom, which characterized his private 
intercourse, and of his power of at- 
tracting little children and learned 
men, one as much as the other.” 
Father Bowden has told the story 
of this beautiful life with appreciation 
and affection, and with no mean lite- 
rary ability. His style is direct and 
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unaffected, and he is not given to 
the superfluity of pious reflection 
with which the biographers of reli- 
gious men are so apt to retard their 
narratives. The volume contains a 
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very copious selection, from Father 
Faber’s private correspondence, so 
that it may be considered in many 
portions virtually an autobiography. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE PROGRESSIVE PROFESSOR. 


Wuen Frank returned from the 
walk, he found a visitor at Franken- 
hohe. 

The visitor was an elegantly-dress- 
ed young man with a free, self-impor- 
tant air about him. 

He spoke fluently, and his words 
sounded as decisive as though they 
came from the lips of infallibility. 
At times this self-importance was of 
such a boastful and arrogant charac- 
ter as to affect the observer disagreea- 

“Tt is now vacation, and I do not 
know how to enjoy it better than by 
a visit to you,” said he. 

“Very flattering to me,” answered 
Frank. “I hope you will be pleased 
with Frankenhohe.” 

“Pleased ?” returned the visitor as 
he looked through the open window 
at the beautiful landscape. “I would 
like to dream away here the whole 
of May and June. How charming it 
is!’ An empire of flowers and vernal 
delights.” 

“T am surprised, Carl, that you 
have preserved such a love for na- 
ture. I thought you considered the 
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professor’s chair the culminating point 
of attraction.” 

Carl bowed his head proudly and 
stood with folded arms before the 
smiling Frank. 

“That is evidently intended for 
flattery,” said he. “The professor’s 
chair is my vocation. He who does 
not hold his vocation as the acme of 
all attraction is indeed a perfect man. 
Besides, it will appear to you, who 
consider every thing in the world— 
not excepting even the fair sex—with 
blank stoicism; it will appear even 
to you that the rostrum is destined 
to accomplish great things. Ripe 
knowledge in mighty pulsations goes 
forth from the rostrum and perme- 
ates society. The rostrum governs 
and educates the rising young men 
who are destined to assume leading 
positions in the state. The rostrum 
overthrows antiquated forms of reli- 
gious delusion, ennobles rational 
thought, exact science, and deep in- 
vestigation. The rostrum governs 
even the throne; for we have princes 
in Germany who esteem liberty of 
thought and progress of knowledge 
more than the art of governing their 
people in a spirit of stupidity.” 

Frank smiled. 

“The glory of the,rostrum I leave 
undisputed,” said he. “But I beg 
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of you to conceal from the doctor 
your scientific rule of faith. You 
may get into trouble with the doc- 
tor.” 

“T am very desirous of becoming 
acquainted with this paragon of learn- 
ing—you have told me so much about 
him; and I confess it was partly to 
see him that I made this visit. Get 
into trouble? I do not fear the old 
syllogism-chopper in the least. <A 
good disputation with him is even 
desirable.” 

“Well, you are forewarned. If 
you go home with a lacerated back, 
it will not be my fault.” 

“A lacerated back ?” said the pro- 
fessor quietly.. “Does the doctor 
like to use s¢rtking arguments ?” 

* Oh! no, But his sarcasm is as cut- 
ting as the slash of a sword, and his 
logical vehemence is like the stroke 
of a club.” 

“ We will fight him with the same 
weapons,” answered Carl, throwing 
back his head. “Shall I pay him my 
respects immediately ?” 

“The doctor admits no one. In 
his studio he is as inaccessible as a 
Turkish sultan in his harem. I will 
introduce you in the dining-room, as 
it is now just dinner-time.” 

They betook themselves to the din- 
ing-room, and soon after they heard 
the sound of a bell. 

“ He is just now called to table,” 
said Richard. “He does not allow 
the servant to enter his room, and for 
that reason a bell has been hung 
there.” 

“ How particular he is! 
professor. 

A door of the ante-room was open- 
ed, quick steps were heard, and Klin- 
genberg hastily entered and placed 
himself at the table, as at a work that 
must be done quickly, and then ob- 
served the stranger. 

“ Doctor Lutz, professor of history 


” 
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in our university,” said Frank, intro. 
ducing him. 

“Doctor Lutz—professor of his- 
tory,” said Klingenberg musingly, 
“ Your name is familiar to me, if I am 
not mistaken; are you not a colla- 
borator on Sybel’s historical publica- 
tion ?” 

* T have that honor,” answered the 
professor with much dignity. 

They began to eat. 

“You read Sybel’s periodical ?” 
asked the professor. 

“We must not remain entirely ig- 
norant of literary productions, particu- 
larly the more excellent.” 

Lutz felt much flattered by this 
declaration. 


** Sybel’s periodical is an unavoida- 
ble necessity at present,” said the 
professor. ‘ Historical research was 
in a bad way; it threatened to suc- 
cumb entirely to the ultramontane 
cause and the clerical party.” 

“Now Sybel and his co-laborers 
will avert that danger,” said the doc- 
tor. “These men will do honor to his- 
torical research. The ultramontanists 
have a great respect for Sybel. When 
he taught in Munich, they did not 
rest till he turned his back on Isar- 
Athen. In my opinion, Sybel should 
not have gone to Munich. ‘The stu- 
pid Bavarians will not allow them- 
selves to be enlightened. So Jet them 
sit in darkness, the stupid barbarians 
who have no appreciation for the pro- 
gress of science.” 

The professor looked astonished. 
He could not understand how an ad- 
mirer of Sybel’s could be so prejudic- 
ed. Frank was alarmed lest the pro- 
fessor might perceive the doctor’s keen 
sarcasm—which he delivered with a 
serious countenance—and feel offend- 
ed. He changed the conversation to 
another subject, in which Klingenberg 
did not take part. 

“You have represented the doctor 
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incorrectly,” said the professor, after 


the meal. “He understands Sybel 
and praises his efforts—the best sign 
of a clear mind.” 

“ Klingenberg is always just,” re- 
turned Frank. 

On the following afternoon, Lutz 
joined in the accustomed walk. As 
they were passing through the chest- 
nut grove, a servant of Siegwart’s 
came up breathless, with a letter in 
his hand, which he gave to Frank. 

“Gentlemen,” said Frank after 
reading the letter, “I am urgently re- 
quested to visit Herr Siegwart imme- 
diately. With your permission I will 
go. . 

“ Of course, go,” said Klingenberg. 
“T know,” he added with a roguish 
expression, “that you would as lief 
visit that excellent man as walk with 
us.” 

Richard went off in haste 
that the question occurred to him 
why he fulfilled with such zeal the 
wishes of a man with whom he had 
been so short a time acquainted ; but 
vith the question Angela came be- 
fore his mind as an answer. He re- 
jected this answer, even against his 
feelings, and declared to himself that 
Siegwart’s honorable character and 
neighborly feeling made his haste 
natural and even obligatory. The 
proprietor may have been waiting his 
arrival, for he came out to meet him. 
Frank observed a dark cloud over 
the countenance of the man and 
great anxiety in his features. 

“TI beg your forgiveness a thousand 
times, Herr Frank. I know you go 
walking with Herr Klingenberg at 
this hour, and I have deprived you 
of that pleasure.” 

“No excuse, neighbor. It is a 
question which would give me great- 
er pleasure, to serve you or to walk 
with Klingenberg.” 

Richard smiled while saying these 
words ; but the smile died away, for he 
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saw how pale and suddenly anxious 
Siegwart had become. They had 
entered a room, and he desired to 
know the cause of Siegwart’s chang- 
ed manner. 

“A great and afflicting misfortune 
threatens us,” began the proprietor. 
“ My Eliza has been suddenly taken 
ill, and I have great fears for her 
young life. Oh! if you knew how 
that child has grown into my heart.” 
He paused for a moment and sup- 
pressed his grief, but he could not 
hide from Frank the tears that filled 
his eyes. Richard saw these tears, 
and this paternal grief increased his 
respect for Siegwart. 

“ The delicate life of a young child 
does not allow of protracted medical 
treatment, of consultation or investi- 
gation into the disease or the best 
remedies. The disease must be known 
immediately and efficient remedies 
applied. There are physicians at my 
command, but I do not dare to trust 
Eliza to them.” 

“JT presume, Herr Siegwart, that 
you wish for Klingenberg.” 

“Ves—and through your media- 
tion. You know that he only treats 
the sick poor; but resolutely refuses 
his services to the wealthy.” 

“Do not be uneasy about that. I 
hope to be able to induce Klingen- 
berg to correspond with your wishes. 
But is Eliza really so sick, or does 
your apprehension increase your anx- 
iety ?” 

“T will show you the child, and 
then you can judge for yourself.” 
They went up-stairs and quietly en- 
tered the sick-room. Angela sat on 
the little bed of the child, reading. 
The child was asleep, but the noise 
of their entrance awoke her. She 
reached out her little round arms to 
her father, and said in a scarcely audi- 
ble whisper, 

“ Papa—papa!” 

This whispered “ papa” seemed to 
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pierce the soul of Siegwart like a 
knife. Te drew near and leant over 
the child. 

“ You will be well to-morrow, my 
sweet pet. Do you see, Herr Frank 
has come to see you ?” 

“ Mamma!” whispered the child. 

“ Your mother will come to-mor- 
row, my Eliza. She will bring you 
something pretty.. My wife has been 
for the last two weeks at her sister’s, 
who lives a few miles from here,” 
said Siegwart, turning to Frank. “I 
sent a messenger for her early this 
morning.” 

While the father sat on the bed 
and held Eliza’s hand in his, Frank 
observed Angela, who scarcely turned 
her eyes from the sick child. Her 
whole soul seemed taken up with her 
suffering sister. Only once had she 
looked inquiringly at Frank, to read 
in his face his opinion of the condi- 
tion of Eliza. She stood immovable 
at the foot of the bed, as mild, as 
pure, and as beautiful as the guardian 
angel of the child. 

Both men left the room. 

“JT yall immediately seek the doc- 
tor, who is now on his. walk,” said 
Frank. 

“ Shall 
him ?” 

“That is unnecessary,” returned 
Frank. “ And even if your servant 
should find the doctor, he would pro- 
bably not be inclined to shorten his 
valk. Our gardener, who works in 
the chestnut grove, will show me the 
way the doctor took. In an hour 
and a half at furthest I will be back.” 

The young man pressed the out- 
stretched hand of Siegwart, and has- 
tened away. 

In the mean time the doctor and 
the professor had reached a narrow, 
wooded ravine, on both sides of 
which the rocks rose almost perpen- 
dicularly. The path on which they 
walked passed near a little brook, 
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that flowed rippling over the pebbles 
in its bed. The branches of the 
young beeches formed a green roof 
over the path, and only here and 
there were a few openings through 
which the sun shot its sloping beams 
across the cool, dusky way, and in 
the sunbeams floated and danced 
dust-colored insects and buzzing flies. 

The learned saunterers continued 
their amusement without altercation 
until the professor’s presumption of- 
fended the doctor and led to a vehe- 
ment dispute. 

Klingenberg did not appear on the 
stage of publicity. He left boast- 
ing and self-praise to others, far 
inferior to him in knowledge. He 
despised that tendency which pur- 
sues knowledge only to command, 
which cries down any inquiry that 
clashes with their theories. The doc- 
tor published no learned work, nor 
did he write for the periodicals, to 
defend his views. But if he happen- 
ed to meet a scientific opponent, he 
fought him with sharp, cutting wea- 
pons. 

“T do not doubt of the final victory 
of true science over the falsifying 
party spirit of the ultramontanes,” 
said the professor. ‘“ Sybel’s periodi- 
cal destroys, year by year, more and 
more the crumbling edifice which 
the clerical zealots build on the un- 
tenable foundation of falsified facts.” 

Klingenberg tore his cap from his 
head and swung it about vehemently, 
and made such long strides that the 
other with difficulty kept up with 
him. Suddenly he stopped, turned 
about, and looked the professor sharp- 
ly in the eyes. 

“You praise Sybel’s publication 
unjustly,” said he excitedly. “It is 
true Sybel has founded a historical 
school, and has won many imitators ; 
but his is a school destructive of 
morality and of history—a school of 
scientific radicalism, a school of 
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falsehood and deceitfulness. Sybel 
and his followers undertake to mould 
and distort history to their purposes. 
They slur over every thing that con- 
tradicts their theories. To them the 
ultramontanes are partial, prejudiced 
men—or perhaps asses and dunces; 
you are unfortunately right when 
you say Sybel’s school wins ground; 
for Sybel and his fellows have brought 
lying and falsification to perfection. 
They have in Germany perplexed 
minds, and have brought their histori- 
cal falsifications to market as true 
W are.” 

The professor could scarcely be- 
lieve his own ears. 

“T have given you freely and 
openly my judgment, which need not 
offend you, as it refers to principles, 
not persons.” 

“ Not in the least,” answered Lutz 
derisively. “I admit with pleasure 
that Sybel’s school is anti-church, and 
even anti-Christian, if you will. There 
is no honor in denying this. The 
denial would be of no use; for this 
spirit speaks too loudly and clearly in 
that school. Sybel and his associ- 
ates keep up with the enlightenment 
and liberalism of our times. But I 
must contradict you when you say 
this free tendency is injurious to so- 
ciety; the seed of free inquiry and 
human enlightenment can bring forth 
only good fruits.” 

“Oh! we know this fruit of the 
new heathenism,” cried the doctor. 
“There is no deed so dark, no crime 
so great, that it may not be defended 
according to the anti-Christian prin- 
ciples of vicious enlightenment and 
corrupt civilization. Sybel’s school 
proves this with striking clearness. 
Tyrants are praised and honored. 
Noble men are defamed and covered 
with dirt.” 

“ This you assert, doctor ; it is im- 
possible to prove such a declara- 
tion.” 
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“Impossible! Not at all. Sybel’s 
periodical exalts to the seventh hea- 
ven the tyrant Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land. You extol him as a consci- 
entious man who was compelled by 
scruples of conscience to separate 
from his wife. You commend him 
for having but one mistress. You 
say that the sensualities of princes 
are only of ‘anecdotal interest.’ 
Naturally,” added the doctor con- 
temptuously, “ a school that cuts loose 
from Christian principles cannot con- 
sistently condemn adultery. Fie! fie! 
Debauchees and men of gross sensu- 
ality might sit in Sybel’s enlightened 
school. Progress overthrows the 
cross, and erects the crescent. We 
may yet live to see every wealthy 
man of the new enlightenment have 
his harem. Whether society can 
withstand the detestable consequen- 
ces of this teaching of licentiousness 
and contempt for Christian morality, 
is a consideration on which these 
progressive gentlemen do not re- 
flect.” 

“JT admit, doctor,” said Lutz, 
“that the clear light of free, impartial 
science must needs hurt the eyes of 
a pious believer. According to the 
opinions of the ultramontanes, Henry 
VIII. was a terrible tyrant and blood- 
hound. Sybel’s periodical deserves 
the credit of having done justice to 
that great king.” 

“Do you say so?” cried the doc- 
tor, with flaming eyes. “ You, a pro- 
fessor of history in the university ! 
You, who are appointed to teach our 
young menthe truth! Shame on you! 
What you say is nothing but stark 
hypocrisy. I appeal to the heathen. 
You may consider religion from the 
stand-point of an ape, for what I care; 
your cynicism, which is not ashamed 
to equalize itself with the brute, may 
also pass. But this hypocrisy, this 
fallacious representation of historical 
facts and persons, this hypocrisy be- 
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fore my eyes—this I cannot stand; 
this must be corrected.” 

The doctor actually doubled up 
his fists. Lutz saw it and saw also 
the wild fire in the eyes of his oppo- 
nent, and was filled with apprehen- 
sion and anxiety. 

Erect and silent, fiery indignation 
in his flushed countenance, stood 
Klingenberg before the frightened 
professor. As Lutz still held his 
tongue, the doctor continued, 

“You call Henry VIII. a ‘ great 
king,’ you extol and defend this 
‘great king’ in Sybel’s periodical. 
I say Henry VIII. was a great 
scoundrel, a blackguard without a 
conscience, and a bloodthirsty tyrant. 
I prove my assertion. Henry VIII. 
caused to be executed two queens 
who were his wives—two cardinals, 
twelve dukes and marquises, eigh- 
teen barons and knights, seventy- 
seven abbots and priors, and over 
sixty thousand Catholics. Why did 
he have them executed? Because 
they were criminals? No; because 
they remained true to their conscien- 
ces and to the religion of their fa- 
thers. All these fell victims to the 
cruelty of Henry VIII., whom you 
style a ‘great king.’ You glorify a 
man who for blood-thirstiness and 
cruelty can be placed by the side 
of Nero and Diocletian. That is 
my retort to your hypocrisy and 
historical mendacity.” 

The stern doctor having emptied 
his vials of wrath, now walked on 
quietiy; Lutz with drooping head 
followed in silence. 

“ Sybel does not even stop with 
Henry VIII.,” again began the doc- 
tor. “These enlightened gentlemen 
undertake to glorify even Tiberius, 
that inhuman monster. They might 
as well have the impudence to glorify 
cruelty itself. On the other hand, truly 
great men, such as Tilly, are aban- 
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doned to the hatred of the igno- 
rant.” 

“This is unjust,” said the profes- 
sor hastily. “Sybel’s periodical in the 
second volume says that Tilly was 
often calumniated by party spirit ; 
that the destruction of Magdeburg 
belongs to the class of unproved 
and improbable events. The peri- 
odical proves that Tilly’s conduct 
in North Germany was mild and 
humane, that he signalized himself 
by his simplicity, unselfishness, and 
conscientiousness. 

“Does Sybel’s periodical say all 
this ?” 

“ Word for word, and much more 
in praise of that magnanimous man,” 
said Lutz. “From this you 
know that science is just even to 
pious heroes.” 

Klingenberg smiled character 
cally, and in his smile was an expres- 
sion of ineffable contempt. 

He stopped before the professor. 

“You have just quoted what im- 
partial historical research informs us 
of Tilly, in the second and third vol- 
umes. It isso. I remember perfect- 
ly having read that favorable ac- 
count. Now let me quote what the 
same periodical says of the same 
Tilly in the seventeenth volume. There 
we read that Tilly was a hypocrite 
and a blood-hound, whose name 
cannot be mentioned without a shud- 
der; furthermore, we are told that Til- 
ly burned Magdeburg, that he waged 
a ravaging war against men, women, 
children, and property. You 
then, in the second and third vol- 
umes that Tilly was a conscientious, 
mild man and pious hero; in the sev- 
enteenth volume, that he was a tyrant 
and blood-hound. It appears from 
this with striking clearness that the 
enlightened progressionists do not 
stick at contradiction, mendacity, and 
defamation.” 
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The professor lowered his eyes and 
stood embarrassed. 

“JT leave you, ‘ Herr Professor,’ to 
give a name to such a procedure. 
Besides, I must also observe that 
the strictly scientific method, as it la- 
bels itself at present, does not stop at 
personal defamation. As every holy 
delusion and religious superstition 
must be destroyed in the hearts of 
the students, this lying and defama- 
tion extends to the historical truths 
of faith. It is taught from the pro- 
fessors’ chairs, and confirmed by the 
scientific journals, that confession is 
an invention of the middle ages ; while 
you must know from thorough re- 
search that confession has existed up 
to the time of the apostles. You 
teach and write that Innocent III. 
introduced the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation in the thirteenth century ; 
while every one having the least 
knowledge of history knows that at 
the council of 1215 it was only 
made a duty to receive the holy com- 
munion at Easter, that the fathers 
of the first ages speak of transubstan- 
tiation—that it has its foundation in 
Scripture. You know as well as I do 
that indulgences were imparted even 
in the first century ; but this does not 
prevent you from teaching that the 
popes of the middle ages invented 
indulgences from love of money, and 
sold them from avarice. Thus the 
progressive science lies and defames, 
yet is not ashamed to raise high the 
banner of enlightenment; thus you 
lead people into error, and destroy 
youth. Fie! fie!” 

The doctor turned and was about 
to proceed when he heard his name 
called. Frank hastened to him, the 
perspiration running from his fore- 
head, and his breast heaving from 
rapid breathing. In a few words he 
made known Eliza’s illness, and Sieg- 
wart’s request. 

“You know,” said Klingenberg, 
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“ that I treat only the poor, who can- 
not easily get a physician.” 

“ Make an exception in this case, 
doctor, I beg of you most earnestly ! 
You respect Siegwart yourself 
for his integrity, and I also of late 
have learned to esteem the excellent 
man, whose heart at present is rent 
with anxiety and distress. Save this 
child, doctor; I beg of you save it.” 

Klingenberg saw the young man’s 
anxiety and goodness, and benevo- 
lence beamed on his still angry face. 

“T see,” said he, “that no refusal 
is to be thought of. Well, we will 
go.” And he immediately set off 
with long strides on his way back. 
Richard cast a glance at the profes- 
sor, who followed, gloomy and spite- 
ful. He saw the angry look he now 
and then turned on the hastening 
doctor, and knew that a sharp contest 
must have taken place. But his solici- 
tude for Siegwart’s child excluded all 
other sympathy. On the way he ex- 
changed only a few words with Lutz, 
who moved on morosely, and was 
glad when Klingenberg and Richard 
separated from him in the vicinity of 
Frankenhohe. 

Ten minutes later they entered the 
house of Siegwart. The doctor 
stood for a moment observing the 
child without touching it. The little 
one opened her eyes, and appeared 
to be frightened at the strange man 
with the sharp features. Siegwart 
and Angela read anxiously in the 
doctor’s immovable countenance. 
As Eliza said “ Papa,” in a peculiar, 
feverish tone, Klingenberg moved 
away from the bed. He cast a 
quick glance at the father, went to 
the window and drummed with his 
fingers on the glass. Frank read in 
that quick glance that Eliza must 
die. Angela must also have guessed 
the doctor’s opinion, for she was very 
much affected; her head sank on her 
breast and tears burst from her eyes. 
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Klingenberg took out his note- 
book, wrote something on a small 
slip of paper, and ordered the recipe 
to be taken immediately to the apo- 
thecary. He then took his depar- 
ture. 

“ What do you think of the child ?” 
said Siegwart, as they passed over 
the yard. 

“The child is very sick; send for 
me in the morning if it be neces- 
sary.” 

Frank and the doctor went some 
distance in silence. The young man 
thought of the misery the death of 
Eliza would bring on that happy 
family, and the pale, suffering Angela 
in particular stood before him. 

‘Is recovery not possible ?” 

“No. The child will surely die to- 
night. I prescribed only a soothing 
remedy. Iam sorry for Siegwart; he 
is one of the few fathers who hang 
with boundless love on their children 
—particularly when they are young. 
The man must call forth all his 
strength to bear up against it.” 

When Frank entered his room, he 
found Lutz in a very bad humor. 

“You have judged that old bear 
much too leniently,” began the pro- 
fessor. “The man is a model of 
coarseness and intolerable bigotry.” 

“T thought so,” said Frank. “I 
know you and I know the doctor; 
and I knew two such rugged antithe- 
ses must affect each other unplea- 
santly. What occasioned your dis- 
pute ?” 

“What! A thousand things,” an- 
swered his friend  ill-humoredly. 
“The old rhinoceros has not the 
least appreciation of true knowledge. 
He carries haughtily the long wig of 
antiquated stupidity, and does not 
see the shallowness of the swamp in 
which he wallows. The. genius of 
Christianity is to him the sublime. 
Where this stops, pernicious enlight- 
enment—which corrupts the people, 
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turns churches into ball-rooms, and 
the Bible into a book of fables—be- 
gins.” 

“The doctor is not wrong there,” 
said Frank earnestly. “ Are they not 
endeavoring with all their strength 
to deprive the Bible of its divine 
character? Does not one Schen- 
kel in Heidelberg deny the divinity 
of Christ? Is not this Schenkel the 
director of a theological faculty ? 
Do not some Catholic professors 
even begin to dogmatize and dispute 
the authority of the holy see ?” 

“ We rejoice at the consoling fact 
that Catholic savants themselves 
break the fetters with which Rome’s 
infallibility has bound in adamantine 
chains the human mind!” cried 
Lutz with enthusiasm. 

“Tt appears strange to me when 
young men—scarcely escaped from 
the school, and boasting of all mo- 
dern knowledge—cast aside as old, 
worthless rubbish what great minds 
of past ages have deeply pondered. 
The see of Rome and its dogmas 
have ruled the world for eighteen 
hundred years. Rome’s dogmas 
overthrew the old world and created 
a new one. They have withstood 
and survived storms that have en- 
gulfed all else besides. Such strength 
excites wonder and admiration, but 
not contempt.” 

“T let your eulogy on Rome pass,” 
said the professor. “But as Rome 
and her dogmas have overthrown 
heathenism, so will the irresistible pro- 
gress of science overthrow Christian- 
ity. Coming generations will smile 
as complacently at the God of Chris- 
tendom as we consider with astonish- 
ment the great and small gods of the 
heathen.” 

“T do not desire the realization 
of your prophecy,” said Frank 
gloomily ; “for it must be accompa- 
nied by convulsions that will trans- 
form the whole world, znd therefore 
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I do not like to see an anti-Christian 
tendency pervading science.” 

“Tendency, tendency!” said Lutz, 
hesitating. “In science there is no 
tendency ; there is but truth.” 

“Easy, friend, easy! Be candid 
and just. You will not deny that 
the tendency of Sybel’s school is to 
war against the church ?” 

“ Certainly, in so far as the church 
contends against truth and thorough 
investigation.” 

“Good; and the friends of the 
church will contend against you in so 
far as you are inimical to the spirit of 
the church. And so, tendency on 
one side, tendency on the other. But 
itis you who make the more noise. 
As soon as a book opposed to you 
appears,—‘ Partial!’ you say with con- 
temptuous mien; ‘ Odious!’ ‘ Eccle- 
siastical!? ‘ Unreadable!’ and it is 
forthwith condemned. But it appears 
to me natural that a man should labor 
and write in a cause which is to him 
the noblest cause.” 

“T am astonished, Richard! You 
did not think formerly as you now 
do. But I should not be sur- 
prised if your intercourse with the 
doctor is not without its effects.” 
This the professor said in a cutting 
tone. Frank turned about and walk- 
ed the room. The observation of 
his friend annoyed him, and he re- 
flected whether his views had actual- 
ly undergone any change. 

“You deceive yourself. I am still 
the same,” said he. “ You cannot 
mistrust me because I do not take 
part with you against the doctor.” 

Carl sat for a time thinking. 
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“Is my presence at the table ne- 
cessary ?” said he. “I do not wish 
to meet the doctor again.” 

“That would be little in you. 
You must not avoid the doctor. 
You must convince yourself that he 
does not bear any ill-will on account 
of that scientific dispute. With all 
his rough bluntness, Klingenberg is a 
noble man. Your non-appearance 
at table must offend him, and at the 
same time betray your annoyance.” 

“T obey,” answered Lutz. “To- 
morrow I will go for a few days to 
the mountains. On my return I will 
remain another day with you.” 

Frank’s assurance was confirmed. 
The doctor met the guest as if no- 
thing unpleasant had happened. In 
the cool of the evening he went with 
the young men into the garden, and 
spoke with such familiarity of Taci- 
tus, Livy, and other historians of an- 
tiquity that the professor admired his 
erudition. 

Frank wrote in his diary: 

“May 20th.—After mature reflection, I 
find that the views which I believed to be 
strongly founded begin to totter. What 
would the professor say if he knew that not 
the doctor, but a country family, and that, 
too, ultramontane, begin to shake the foun- 


dation of my views? Would he not call 
me weak ?” 


He laid down the pen and sat sul- 
lenly reflecting. 


“ All my impressions of the ultramontane 
family be herewith effaced,” he wrote fur- 
ther. “ The only fact I admit is, that even 
ultramontanes also can be good people. 
But this fact shall in no wise destroy my 
former convictions.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FROM THE REVUE DU MONDE CATHOLIQUE. 


THE COUNCIL AND THE 


Tue Council of Trent was the 
eighteenth general council, and ter- 
minated its sessions in the year 1562. 
None had preceded it for upward 
of a century, and during the three 
hundred years which have since 
elapsed the church has failed to wit- 
ness one of these august assemblies. 

Hence it has been objected that, 
since the sixteenth century, the safe- 
guards of truth and liberty have been 
diminished, and that the absence, in 
modern times, of those councils, 
which were so frequent during the 
first ages, manifests an intention on 
the part of the popes to exercise 
their authority with the utmost rigor, 
and to govern alone, without the as- 
sistance of those lights to which their 
predecessors did not deem it humiliat- 
ing to appeal. 


* We take pleasure in laying before our readers, at 
this time, the accompanying translation from a recent 
number of one of the leading magazines of France. 
The eyes of the people of this country, and especially 
of our great cities, are being slowly opened to the 
necessity of some reform in the methods of judicial 
business. The delay and expense of legal proceed- 
ings—above all, the great uncertainty of their result, is 
becoming daily a matter of more and more serious 
consideration. In casting about the world for light 
upon this vexed and intricate subject, the mind of 
the reformer cannot fail to be guided to the mother 
and mistress of all nations, in whose bosom is garner- 
ed the experience of twenty-five centuries, and whose 
institut ons are the development of that wisdom and 
sagacity which made pagan Rome the queen of the 
world, and has given to Christian Rome a sceptre 
whose sway is mightier and more extensive than that 
of the sword. 

We feel confident, therefore, that in presenting this 
article on The Roman Congregations to the Ameri- 
can public, and particularly to the legal profession, 
we are directing attention to what must, in a great- 
er or less degree, be the model of all permanent 
and reliable civil tribunals. As applicable to the 
exigencies which press us most severely at the mo- 
ment, we call attention to the following features of 
these congregations as worthy of particular investiga- 
tion: 

1. The life-tenure of judges and other officials, 
with the permanent provision made for their support 
incase of disability. 


ROMAN CONGREGATIONS* 
This imputation is, however, con- 
trary to the truth. During the first 
three centuries there was no general 
council, Since then, as all admit, 
the sovereign pontiffs have had the 
sole right to summon these assem- 
blies, and have been the sole judges 
as to when this should be done. 
This power was conferred upon them 
with the especial design that they might 
use it without incurring any blame 
from those who made 
their judges. In the exercise of it 
they are influenced by reasons which 
we cannot estimate. They know 
better than any one else the wants of 
the church, the condition of the 
world, the inconveniences, the obsta- 
cles, and the dangers which oppose 
such an assemblage. 


never were 


Possibly, also, 
they perceive in history certain rea- 


2. The reduction of all pleadings to a simple, defi- 
nite issue, expressing in untechnical language the 
precise points of law or fact which are in contro- 
versy. 

3- The reduction of all testimony to the form of 
depositions, thereby securing the sworn evidence 
without the mistakes and prejudices almost inseparable 
from the orgl examination of witnesses in court. 

4. The reduction of all arguments to writing, 
procedure eminently productive of accuracy, brevity, 
and completeness; three qualities which, however 
desirable, are rarely found in the oral arguments of 
counsel. 

5. The submission of all questions to a body of 
trained and practised judges, not so liable to be sway- 
ed by passion, interest, and prejudice as a jury, or 
unaided by the counsel and assistance of others, 
like a single judge, but bringing to the solution of 
every issue a multitude of counsellors, among whom, 
if anywhere on earth, is impartiality and wisdom. 

We commend these features of Roman jurispru- 
dence to those whose interest and duty lead them to 
consider seriously the question of legal reform, re- 
marking for ourselves that the rapid and accurate en- 
forcement of legal rights and redress of legal wrongs 
is the highest mark of temporal civilization, and that 
no country can expect prosperity and renown unless 
the judicial ermine is kept free from stain, and unless 
all men, rich or poor, have both equal rights and 
equal means of protecting them before the law.—Eb. 
Catu. WorLp. 
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sons which modify their action. In 
modern times the secular power loves 
to meddle with the affairs of the 
church. It desires to make religion 
a handmaid of politics, and, tho- 
roughly enamored of its own indepen- 
dence, it would sink to the lowest 
limit the freedom of the church. 
Its manifest impiety, its sceptical 
principles, which, under the names of 
toleration and liberty of conscience, 
have penetrated its governments, 
have rendered its interference far 
more disastrous in modern times 
than at any former period in history. 
The kings of the middle ages did in- 
deed wish to make the church serve 
their own ends, but they, at least, were 
in their turn faithful to her. They 
held fast to her dogmas, and submit- 
ted humbly to her discipline. Their 
combination was to rule, not to over- 
throw and destroy. But such is not 
the temper of these modern govern- 
ments, all or nearly all of which seek 
to hold religion itself in subjection. 
For this purpose they establish na- 
tional churches, which are attached 
to the universal church by a tie which 
may easily at any time be broken. 
They exalt the authority of bishops, 
that thereby they may diminish that 
of popes. They exhibit a desire to 
lodge the government of the church 
in councils, and to use these assem- 
blies for the introduction of extensive 
modifications into ecclesiastical law. 
The councils of Basle and Constance 
showed indications of these projects, 
and it was through no fault of the se- 
cular power that the Council of Trent 
did not realize them. 

Thus also is explained the laudable 
design of the sovereign pontiffs in 
contending against these disastrous 
tendencies, and in showing to the 
world, by long experience, that the 
fundamental power in the church 
rests with them. They have wished 
to remove from princes the means 
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upon which they had so often relied 
for the overthrow of ecclesiastical 
authority. This is the reason why 
the popes, during the last three cen- 
turies, have convoked no council, but 
have sought from different institutions 
such assistance as they have required. 

It is for the purpose of affording 
this assistance that the Roman con- 
gregations have been established. 
Their origin may be found in those 
consistories of cardinals which, from 
the ninth to the sixteenth centuries, 
constituted the permanent senate of 
the pontiff, and assembled twice or 
thrice a week in his palace, to con- 
sider measures for the reformation of 
both clergy and people, to receive the 
complaints of all classes of the faith- 
ful, and to decide the controversies 
and disputes of the entire world. 
These consistories were themselves 
the offspring of those Roman councils 
which were so frequent during the 
first ten ages of the church ; for it may 
be well remarked that the church, 
though based upon the supreme au- 
thority of the popes, has never ne- 
glected those human institutions 
which could increase its influence or 
lighten the labors of its head. Its 
principles have always been the same, 
but it has suited the method of their 
application to the necessities of each 
succeeding age. 

Like the councils, the consistories 
were composed of men renowned for 
their faith, their learning, and their 
sanctity. The sovereign pontiffs 
continually added to the college of 
cardinals the most illustrious of the 
clergy, and called to Rome, from all 
quarters of the globe, those religious, 
those ecclesiastics, and those prelates 
whose assistance they deemed most 
useful in -the government of the 
church. These men were absolutely 
independent of the secular power, and 
totally secluded from its influence. 
Living in constant intercourse with 
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the pontiff himself, they enjoyed all 
necessary liberty; they exercised for 
life the powers confided to them; 
they had no worldly care or fear, and 
they enjoyed a rank from which they 
could not be deposed. They spent 
their time in prayer, in charitable 
works, in the study of sacred litera- 
ture, and in the discharge of thei 
duties. Where could be found more 
intelligence, greater learning, or more 
ample guarantees for the preservation 
of truth ? 

The principle of the church, that 
her power, though essentially resi- 
dent in the person of one, should be 
disseminated through the instrumen- 
tality of many, is applicable to all 
degrees of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 

Thus, the bishop and his chapter 
are considered as forming but one 
body, while yet the decretal zovit 
of Alexander III. secures to bishops 
the management of their own 
churches without the consent or co- 
operation of their brethren. Thus, 
also, the popes have near them a 
body of cardinals, an illustrious sen- 
ate, composed of the most learned 
and holy men of the whole world, 
who assist them in the direction of 
the church. This senate, collected 
in one assemblage under the presi- 
dency of the pontiff, forms the con- 
sistory, at whose sessions the most 
important causes are frequently de- 
termined. 

The extension of the faith, the 
multiplicity of appeals to the holy 
see, the more complicated develop- 
ments of modern life, and the increas- 
ed entanglements of the church with 
the world have, however, rendered 
necessary a more frequent interven- 
tion of authority, and added vastly 
to the number of those-causes on 
which the holy see has been obliged 
to pronounce judgment. 

The government of the church is 
by far the most extensive of the gov- 


ernments of the earth. It is not 
bounded by the limits of any particu. 
lar kingdom, but reaches throughout 
the globe, as well to those countries 
whose heathen populations demand 
its constant care, as to those Catholic 
states which are directly subject to 
the jurisdiction of the apostolic see, 
From all these places innumerable 
cases constantly arrive at” Rome, 
each of which demands, for its proper 
determination, a profound examina- 
tion. These are not like cases which 
are submitted to the civil tribunals, 
in which material interests only are 
at stake, and for which a temporary 
solution is sufficient. They are ques- 
tions of doctrine, which demand an 
answer rigorously exact, since these 
answers determine faith. They are 
questions of administration, which in- 
terest secular institutions, great per- 
sonages, often entire provinces and 
kingdoms. They are questions of 
conscience, upon which depend the 
peace and salvation of souls. ‘These 
decisions, whatever they may be, 
will always be received with an un- 
qualified respect and a perfect docil- 
ity, which impose upon their authors 
an obligation to exercise the utmost 
care. And yet it is also necessary 
to judge quickly, for the affairs are 
often of a vital importance which will 
not brook delay. 

It would be, of course, impossible 
for the sovereign pontiff to examine 
personally all these various matters, 
and to decide upon them in a single 
assembly. Hence the college of car- 
dinals has been divided into a cer- 
tain number of sections, to each of 
which pertains the examination of 
some particular class of cases. This 
division did not take place all at 
once. It grew into existence by the 
successive erection of different con- 
gregations instituted as fast and in 
such proportions as necessity seemed 
to require. 
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That which 1s especially remark- 
able about these institutions is the 
protection which they give to private 
interests, since the submission of each 
affair to the scrutiny of many persons 
isa security for knowledge, indepen- 
dence, and impartiality in its deci- 
sion. Moreover, these institutions 
preserve the customs and the charac- 
ter of an ecclesiastical government. 
We have mentioned the relationship 
of bishops and their chapters. Every 
chapter was subdivided into commis- 
sions, to each of which a separate 
part in the administration of the dio- 
cese was assigned. One had the 
spiritual and scholastic direction of 
the episcopal seminaries; another, 
that of the temporalities ; and still an- 
other, the examination and reception 
of the candidates for the priesthood. 
These commissions bear a certain re- 
semblance to the Roman congrega- 
tions. The latter were established 
by the voluntary action of the sove- 
reign pontiffs. ‘The Council of Trent 
was not occupied with them. It re- 
gulated diocesan administration as it 
believed useful, but it left the admin- 
istration of the universal church to 
the wisdom of the popes; so that pre- 
cisely at the time when its enemies 
think they can detect tendencies on 
the part of the holy see to abso- 
lutism, the pontiffs without constraint, 
but of their own accord, organize 
those institutions which are the best 
safeguards against the dangers of ab- 
solute power. 

In reckoning up the number of 
those who, under different titles, take 
part in these labors, we discover that 
the Roman congregations form an 
entire assemblage of five hundred 
persons, all illustrious for their piety 
and learning. Many councils have 
been less numerous. These consti- 
tute a sort of permanent council, 
which is in daily communication with 
all the churches of the world, and 


which, not being limited in duration, 


can bring to the questions which are 
submitted to it all desirable delibe- 
ration. Perfect order presides over 
its labors. Like the councils, it is 
divided into sections, to which the 
members are assigned according to 
their peculiar aptitudes. These sec- 
tions, which are the congregations 
properly so called, are permanent 
also, and consequently are enabled 


to devote themselves to the study of _ 


all the branches of ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration for the purpose of deter- 
mining its principles. Finally, like 
the councils themselves, they draw 
their authority from the sovereign 
pontiff, and their decisions are subject 
to his approval. 

The attributes of these congre- 
gations are manifold and _ various. 
They may be arranged under three 
principal heads: administrative, de- 
liberative, and judicial. 

The Roman congregations are the 
supreme directors of ecclesiastical 
administration. ‘The sovereign pon- 
tiff adopts no measures which affect 
the government of dioceses, the com- 
munities of religious, the missions, or 
the ceremonies of the ritual; he 
grants no faculties or dispensations ; 
he fills no important position in the 
church, until the congregation to 
whose sphere the case belongs has 
been summoned to consider it. Of- 
ten, indeed, the congregation itself 
first perceives the necessity to be 
provided for. If it be a matter of 
small moment, the president or sec- 
retary of the congregation, either by 
virtue of his office or by special con- 
cession, will render a decision. If 
the matter is of higher consequence, 
it is previously submitted to the pope, 
and a decision rendered, as it is call- 
ed, ex audentia summi pontificis, If 
it is of the highest character, it will 
receive special care and be consider- 
ed in a full congregation. In every 


ee 
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case these acts derive their adminis- 
trative power from the authority 
given to the sovereign pontiff over 
the church. They use this power, 
manifesting itself in council, with the 
assistance of renowned and holy men 
and in a manner worthy of him who 
made the world with number, weight, 
and measure. 

These congregations ‘have also to 
resolve the doubts which arise upon 
different points of canon law. Some- 
times propositions in the abstract 
are submitted to them for the deter- 
mination of discipline or ceremonies ; 
sometimes they consult upon the ap- 
plication of a general law to some 
particular case which does not seem 
to come entirely within its provisions. 
They occupy in the church the place 
of a central light to which every one, 
prelate or layman, king or simple citi- 
zen, may come for illumination. 
They are not only the adviser of the 
sovereign, but of all his subjects. 
No institution of the secular power 
can be compared to them. He who 
has doubts upon the interpretation 
of civil law is able to consult its doc- 
tors and professors only in detail. 
The council of state has no power 
to respond to individuals who interro- 
gate it; its advice is given only 
when the government demands it: 


The courts can render only concrete, . 


particular decisions upon stated cases. 
More liberal than the state, the 
church holds its wisdom at the dispo- 
sal of every conscience. It responds 
to all, and, without regard to the dig- 
nity of persons, it investigates with 
the same care the questions they 
propound ; for it always acts for the 
salvation of souls, and considers eve- 
ry soul redeemed by the blood of 
Christ as of infinite price. 

The method of procedure in these 
deliberations shows the care which 
the church exercises over every mat- 
ter of this nature. The question is 
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first examined and discussed in a 
“consultation ;” which document js 
referred to all or a portion of the 
members, according to the nature of 
the affair and the usages of the con- 
gregation. The consultors are ad- 
vised with. The question is submit- 
ted to the judgment of eminent car- 
dinals united in full congregation, 
The decision is laid before the pope, 
whose approval must be obtained be- 
fore its promulgation. Then this de- 
cision becomes an authentic interpre- 
tation of law, not merely on account 
of the official authority of the con- 
gregation, but on account of the 
approbation of the sovereign pon- 
tiff. It possesses legislative au- 
thority and has the force of law. 
Further on we shall see that although 
these congregations, being officially 
invested by the holy see with the 
right of interpreting law, render defi- 
nitive decisions which are indisputa- 
ble and cannot be raised by any other 
authority, yet they are not there- 
by to be considered as_ infallible. 
Their judgments are obligatory be- 
cause supreme, not because they are 
infallible. 

Finally, these congregations are 
the final tribunals for the determina- 
tion of ecclesiastical causes. Some- 
times these causes are brought by 
way of appeal from the decrees and 
sentences of the ordinaries of differ- 
ent places. Sometimes the parties 
submit directly to their decision 
questions never before raised at an 
inferior tribunal. All these congre- 
gations possess judicial powers, and 
are able to resolve contested cases. 
The chief of those to which appeals 
are taken are, however, the Congre- 
gation of the Council and the Con- 
gregation of Bishops and Regulars. 
The causes thus submitted are both 
civil and criminal. The Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office is the supreme 
tribunal for the crimes and misde- 
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meanors which concern faith, such as 
heresy, polygamy, detention of pro- 
hibited books, infraction of fasts, the 
celebration of mass, and the admin- 
istration of the sacraments by men 
who are not priests, the public vene- 
ration of unbeatified dead, and the 
superstitions of astrology and false 
revelations. The Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars is the ordinary 
judge of appeals in those criminal 
causes which do not come under the 
jurisdiction of the Holy Office. The 
Congregation of the Council deter- 
mines those cases which are specified 
by the Council of Trent. 

These congregations, fifteen in 
number, are as follows: 

1. The Congregation of the Holy Office, 
established by Paul III. 

2. The Congregation of the Council, es- 
tablished by Pius IV. 

3. The Congregation of the Index, estab- 
lished by Leo X. 

4 and 5. The Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars, established by Gregory XIII. 
and Sixtus V. 


6. The Congregation of Rites, established 
by Sixtus V. 

7. The Congregation of Schools, estab- 
lished by Sixtus V. 

8. The Congregation of the Consistory, 
established by Sixtus V. 

9g. The Congregation of the Examination 
of Bishops, established by Clement VIII. 

10. The Congregation of the Propaganda, 
established by Gregory XV. 

11. The Congregation of Ecclesiastical 
Immunities, established by Urban VIII. 

12. The Congregation of the Residence 
of Bishops, established by Clement VIII. 
and Benedict XIV. 

13. The Congregation of Indulgences, es- 
tablished by Clement IX, 


14. The Congregation of Extraordinary 
Affairs, established by Pius VII. 


15. The Congregation of Oriental Rites, 
established by Pius IX, 

The first of these congregations, 
as well in the order of their impor- 
tance as of their origin, is that of the 
Holy Office. The principle upon 
which it is based, although violently 
attacked in our day, is certainly in- 
contestable. Man has no right to 
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propagate error; for error is an evil 
which causes public disturbance and 
disorder, and is especially dangerous 
to the ignorant and feeble, of whom 
the greater part of mankind is’ com- 
posed. Civil tribunals and temporal 
governments never hesitate to use 
this right as one necessary to their 
self-preservation. It is. not, therefore, 
surprising that the church claims it, 
since it is a perfect society, and owes 


to itself the duty of self-protection. — 


Rather should it exercise this right 
with the most unquestioned authori- 
ty, being itself infallible, and able to 
discriminate with absolute exactness 
between truth and error. 

Twenty years before the conclu- 
sion of the Council of Trent, by a 
bull dated July 2d, 1542, Pope 
Paul III. established the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office, composed of 
six cardinals, for the increase and de- 
fence of the Catholic faith. The 
successors Of Paul III. confirmed 
this congregation and increased the 
number of its members. Sixtus V. 
solemnly recognized its existence in 
1588, in his bull Jmmensa Aiterni. 
This congregation is usually presid- 
ed over by the pope himself. 

The Congregation of the Council 
was established by Pius IV., in order 
to carry into effect the decrees of the 
Council of Trent, and received from 
Sixtus V. the faculty of interpreting, 
with apostolic authority, all the disci- 
plinary canons of that august assem- 
bly. The Council of Trent was 
bound by no precedents in regulating 
particular points of discipline. It 
reviewed the whole body of canons, 
confirming whatever in the former 
law ought to be preserved, complet- 
ing what was lacking, and publishing 
a ull code of ecclesiastical discipline. 
In spite of the care with which all 
these new dispositions had been 
made, difficulties soon began to arise 
as to their interpretation and applica- 
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tion. The council had foreseen this, 
and left it to the sovereign pontiff to 
provide for the necessity. On this 
account, the pope instituted a perma- 
nent tribunal, composed, at the out- 
set, of those cardinals who had as- 
sisted at the council, who understood 
its spirit, and knew how best to pre- 
serve and transmit its traditions. 
This was the Congregation of the 
Council. The religious orders already 
possessed an analogous institution. 
That of Citeaux had always had some 
one power charged with the duty of 
interpreting the rule. A similar tri- 
bunal is indispensable in every well- 
ordered state. It guards the law 
from the deviations of custom, and 
the abuse of private interpretation. 
It affords to it unity and fixedness. 
Every modern government has its 
supreme court of appeals, which ex- 
ists almost solely for this object. 
But the institution of these latter 
is comparatively recent, while the 
church has possessed hers for many 
ages, and, in fact, gave to those of 
the state the first impulse and exam- 
ple. 

The Congregation of the Index 
was established by St. Pius V. Its 
powers were afterward extended and 
confirmed by Gregory XIII. in 1572, 
by Sixtus V. in 1588, by Clement 
VIII. in 1595, and by other sover- 
eign pontiffs. The principle upon 
which its authority reposes is indis- 
putable. In every age the church 
has restrained the propagation of 
false doctrines and prohibited the 
perusal of such books as were dan- 
gerous to faith and morals. The in- 
vention of printing, in 1450, con- 
strained it to watch with increased 
solicitude for the accomplishment of 
this duty. In 1513, the fifth Council 
of Lateran forbade the publication 
of any book without its previous ex- 
amination by the ordinary of the 
place. The efforts put forth for the 
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spread of Protestantism called for 
efforts still more vigorous in defence 
of the church. The Council of 
Trent reénacted the laws concerning 
the Index. It published the ten rules 
which are now regarded as the germ 
of all modern legislation concerning 
the press. The establishment of this 
congregation was but the organiza- 
tion and practical realization of those 
principles which the church has al- 
ways recognized, and of which all 
states to-day admit the necessity. 
The Congregation of the Index 
examines books and forbids those 
which are false and immoral. Chris- 
tians have need of some learned and 
impartial authority to designate for 
them such books as they ought not 
to read, and all sincere men admit the 
usefulness of this warning ; for many 
books are certainly unprofitable and 
injurious to every one. Even though 
civil governments have criticised the 
rules of the Index, they have not 
hesitated to adopt and use them as 
the nucleus of their legislation con- 
cerning the press. The oath imposed 
upon printers and booksellers, the 
deposit of a copy of each work be- 
fore it is offered for sale, the obliga- 
tion of placing upon the title-page 
the name of the printer, and of the 
signature of the writers to articles in 
newspapers, are all embodied in the 
rules of Clement VII. The pre- 
scriptions of the Index forbid the 
distribution of manuscript and print- 
ed books which have not been duly 
approved, in the same manner as the 
state prohibits those which have not 
been duly stamped ; except that the 
church has not invented stamps, nor 
does a revenue result from its pre- 
scriptions. Moreover, the state de- 
mands an approbation, or, in other 
words, exercises a censorship, which, 
though now very greatly decried, is 
still enforced in regard to plays, and, 
when occasion demands, to other 
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publications also, There is merely 
this difference, that the church causes 
its books to be examined by bishops, 
by cardinals, by men who are at 
once learned and impartial, while 
civil governments confide this respon- 
sibility to men who’ are often more 
ignorant and less careful of morality 
than the authors whom they control. 
The state has indeed adopted the in- 
stitution of the church, but it has 
greatly perverted it. 

The decisions of this congregation 
are binding in all places ; not because 
the tribunal is infallible, but because 
it is supreme, and because the popes 
have extended its authority over the 
whole church. Some, like the Gal- 
licans, have claimed the validity of 
their contrary usages; but no custom 
can avail against law, especially when 
it is universally acknowledged that 
the power of the lawgiver extends 
over the whole world, and that no 
person, whatever his rank, or titles, or 
privileges, is exempt from its decrees. 

The Congregation of Bishops was 
established by Gregory XIII. The 
Congregation of Regulars, which was 
afterward established by Sixtus V., 
was, at a still later day, united to 
that of Bishops. This congregation, 
which is one of the most busy of 
them all, occupies in the church a 
sphere analogous to that of a council 
of state. It possesses administrative 
faculties. It deputes visitors apos- 
tolic to different provinces, appoints 
vicars in dioceses whose bishops be- 
come incapacitated, and sends forth 
religious to visit the houses of their 
several orders. It is the natural pro- 
tectress of charitable institutions. It 
approves of the sales, exchanges, and 
pledges of the property pertaining to 
churches and monasteries. It has 
also deliberative attributes, and de- 
cides upon questions submitted to it 
by bishops, religious houses, and in- 
stitutions ; except such as may in- 
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volve the interpretation of the ca- 
nons of the Council of Trent. It has 
prepared the greater part of the bulls 
which have been issued during the 
past three hundred years. In short, 
it exercises an administrative juris- 
diction over, and decides disputes 
which arise between, different church- 
es, bishops, chapters, orders, and re- 
ligious, and whatever other matters of 
controversy directly concern the cler- 


gy. Its prompt method of procedure .. 


causes even lay people, who voluntari- 
ly submit their cases to Rome, to pre- 
fer its jurisdiction. It doesnot adjudge 
according to the vigorous strictnes: 
of the law, but endeavors, as far as 
possible, to appease the parties and 
reconcile their disagreements. Ap- 
peals in criminal cases, except where 
the offence is within the peculiar cog- 
nizance of the Holy Office, are also 
brought before this congregation. 

We are not able to examine each 
of these congregations in detail. All 
possess the same characteristics of 
wisdom and prudence which distin- 
guish every institution established by 
the popes. The Congregation of 
Rites was organized for the preserva- 
tion of traditional vestments, liturgies, 
and worship, and to prevent that in- 
cessant change which degrades state 
ceremonial, and often rashly increases 
its expenses. The Congregation of 
Schools corresponds to our boards 
of public education; though the lat- 
ter are of extremely recent origin, 
while the former has subsisted since 
the age of Sixtus V. The Congrega- 
tion for the Examination of Bishops 
receives testimonials concerning the 
doctrine and habits of candidates 
for the episcopate. It fills the place 
of a court of inquiry, from which 
proceed nominations of public offi- 
cers, even of the highest rank; 
where influences of every kind an- 
tagonize each other; where titles are 
forgotten ; and where the aptitude of. 
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every candidate, intellectual and mo- 
ral, is carefully scrutinized. 

These various congregations be- 
come, however, safeguards of truth 
and freedom, not only by the variety 
of their faculties, but also by their in- 
ternal structure and their methods of 
procedure. Each of them is com- 
posed of a cardinal-prefect, of a cer- 
tain number of cardinals, and a secre- 
tary. To this the Congregation of 
the Holy Office, which is presided 
over by the pope himself, forms an 
exception. 

The prefect is charged with the 
arrangement of the business of the 
congregation. He manages the pre- 
paration of causes prior to their dis- 
cussion. He submits them to the ex- 
amination of his colleagues, and pre- 
sides at their deliberations. After 
the debate has terminated, he receives 
their suffrages and announces their 
decision. He also examines into 
those matters which are settled at a 
private audience with the pope, with- 
out being brought before the whole 
congregation, and his words give 
publicity to the decisions which he 
receives from the living voice of the 
pontiff himself. Finally, he deter- 
mines alone certain matters of minor 
importance, which, on that account, 
are neither brought before the con- 
gregation nor the pope. He receives 
his appointment from the sovereign 
pontiff, and holds his office during 
tife. When he is absent, his place is 
supplied by the oldest cardinal of the 
congregation, and, at his death, the 
cardinal-secretary of state places his 
signature to the nomination of the 
new prefect. 

The secretary assists at the meet- 
ings of the congregations, and is 
charged with the duty of recording 
its resolutions and acts, of transcrib- 
ing its registers, and of delivering its 
processes. He also summons the 
cardinals, presents to them at each 


session a brief of the causes they are 
to treat, and gives them, for each of 
these, a succinct statement of the 
principal arguments of the_ parties, 
with a summary of the documents 
pertaining to them. This ‘statement 
is printed upon loose sheets and dis- 
tributed to the cardinals several days 
in advance, in order that each may 
have time to fully investigate the af- 
fair. Sometimes this statement is 
prepared by the cardinal-reporter, 
hence called the cardinal ponent. 
The secretary also submits to the 
pope the sentences of which he is 
to approve; and, for this purpose, 
those of the different congregations 
have a day of special audience before 
the pontiff. The faculty of giving 
licenses for various purposes, such as 
reading prohibited books, etc., etc., is 
confided to the secretary; also the 
power to distribute copies of the de- 
crees of the congregation, authenticat- 
ed by the signatures of the prefect 
and the secretary, and sealed with 
the seal of the congregation, which 
thus become of valid force before all 
tribunals, and even elsewhere, if they 
treat of extra-judicial matters. 

The secretaries are appointed by 
the pope himself. They must be 
bishops, with the title of a church iz 
tartibus infidelium, or, at least, pre- 
lates of the Roman court. In the 
Congregation of the Holy Office the 
secretary is a cardinal. 

The secretary has under him a 
number of inferior officials—a_vice- 
secretary, who supplies his place 
when vacant; a protocol, who takes 
care of those records in which are re- 
gistered current matters of business, 
with the state of their examination; 
a master of rolls, who preserves the 
various documents; and _ copyists, 
who prepare duplicates and exempli- 
fications. All these are under his 
control, and for them all he is re- 
sponsible. They are chosen at a 
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general session and hold office for 
life. They rank in the order of their 
seniority. Their remuneration is 
moderate, but they enjoy it during 
life, even when sickness or old age 
prevents the fulfilment of their duties. 

To these congregations, moreover, 
are attached a number of theologtans 
and canonists, who act as counsellors 
in the investigation of different ques- 
tions, and assist with their advice 
those cardinals whose place it is to 
determine causes. These also are 
appointed for life by the pope, and, 
as they are generally taken from the 
religious orders, they are never ab- 
sent or obliged to leave Rome with- 
out the permission of the congrega- 
tion. 

These counsellors prefer their 
opinions in various forms, according 
to the character of the congregation. 
Sometimes one of them is requested 
to present a written solution of some 
especial question; sometimes they 
are all summoned to hold a united 
deliberation and give their collective 
vote before the cardinals. 

The pasties who appear before 
these congregations are represented 
in their presence by proctors and ad- 
vocates. The proctors act in the 
same capacity as our attorneys. 
They are the true defenders of their 
cause by law and in fact. They 
compose the petitions, digest the in- 
formations, and direct the whole pro- 
ceedings. Their profession is very 
honorable, but not open to every one. 

Advocates are employed only in 
matters of higher importance, and 
seldom except in those of abstract 
law. They disengage, as far as pos- 
sible, every question from the cir- 
cumstances of fact which surround it, 
and examine it doctrinally from the 
most elevated point of view. Their 
profession is free; but in order to ex- 
ercise it one must be a doctor of civil 
and canon law, and consequently 
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must have spent four years in study 
at the Sapienza, or three years at the 
Apollinaria. They are not limited 
in number, and are permitted to ap- 
pear before any of the congregations. 
There are also special advocates be- 
longing to the consistory, who deal 
only with the process of canonization. 
All of these are men well versed in 
theological learning, canons, councils, 
ecclesiastical history, civil and canon 
law, and by their own erudition éon- 
tribute vastly to the advancement of 
jurisprudence. 

Besides proctors and advocates, 
there are also solicitors who take 
charge of various transactions and 
proceedings, hasten on investigations, 
and are employed in extra-judicial 
affairs. 

The method of procedure before 
these congregations differs according 
to the congregation, the nature of the 
business, and even the will of the 
parties themselves. It may likewise 
be distinguished into the ordinary, 
the summary, the inquisitorial, etc., 
etc., and is regulated by positive 
rules or by custom. They are well 
known to all, and, in practice, never 
give rise to any confusion. 

We do not desire here to enter 
into details concerning these different 
modes of procedure. We can only 
go so far as to make known their 
general character, and to compare it 
with our own civil proceedings, which 
are sometimes, we think groundlessly, 
supposed to be a model for all others. 

We select, as a type of the whole, 
the usages of the Congregation of the 
Council. This congregation receives 
appeals from the sentences of ordina- 
ries, and also causes submitted to it 
by the consent of the parties; the 
latter being equally proper with the 
former, provided the rules are equally 
observed. These causes are usually 
commenced by the sending of a sum- 
mons to the opposite party through a 
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public official, in the same manner as 
in civil processes. At the outset, 
however, a particular formality, called 
the settlement of the question, is ob- 
served. The object of this is to de- 
termine the precise point upon which 
the decision of the congregation is 
desired. For this purpose it is ne- 
cessary that an issue be joined be- 
tween the adverse parties, upon some 
definite proposition. This is 
done either by the parties themselves 
or their proctors, in presence of the 
secretary of the congregation, and, in 
their default, the secretary himself 
explains it in writing, or, when requi- 
site, the congregation is called to de- 
termine it. 

This summons for the settlement 
of the question is served fifteen days 
before the date of the proceeding it- 
self. At the same time, the original 
and authenticated writings which the 
parties have employed, as well as a 
statement of the facts, signed by the 
proctor, must be deposited at the 
office of the secretary. If judicial 
inquests and the deposition of wit- 
nesses are necessary, they are taken 
by the ordinary in the capacity of 
judge-delegate, the congregation not 
being able to act at a distance. The 
proces-verbal authenticated and du- 
ly legalized, are transmitted to it; 
but as the causes generally come be- 
fore it by appeal, all these investiga- 
tions of fact are previously concluded, 
and the ordinary sends forward the 
entire papers of the case. 

The defences of parties are pre- 
sented in written memorials in the 
Latin tongue, signed by an advocate 
or by a proctor approved by the Ro- 
man court. These memorials are 
deposited with the secretary and 
communicated to the complainants, 
as are also copies of all documents 
that are produced, in nearly the same 
manner as in the highest civil tribu- 
nals, These memorials are in turn 
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succeeded by written replications, 
signed and filed in the same way, 
Unless by special permission, the 
memorials are limited to five printed 
sheets, and the replications to two, 
In case of negligence, the proctor is 
liable to a penalty. No supplemen- 
tary writings are admissible. 

From these papers the secretary 
makes memoranda, briefly setting 
forth the whole affair and the princi- 
pal arguments, the facts and the law, 
as claimed by the parties, all of which, 
together with the defences and repli- 
cations, are printed and distributed 
in duplicate to the cardinals. These, 
then, receive separately the parties 
with their advocates and listen to 
their explanations, if they judge any 
to be useful to their cause. These 
interviews are not, however, secret. 
Both adversaries have their audien- 
ces, and they contribute very much 
to elucidate doubtful matters. 

The day of decision is fixed by 
the secretary. There is never any 
delay except for the greatest reasons. 
The production of the defences must 
take place at least thirty days before 
that of final judgment. The printed 
memoranda are distributed at least 
six days before it. The circulation 
of the papers and supplemental docu- 
ments is finished in the same interval. 
The audiences to parties are granted 
within the last four or five days which 
precede. The distribution of replica- 
tions is made at latest the day before 
the session. After this, no notice is 
taken of any testimony or document 
produced by one of the parties, un- 
less with the consent of the other. 

There are no contradictory plead- 
ings, no public audiences. Every 
thing is done in writing. The cardi- 
nals, well instructed in the cause from 
the defences, replications, documents, 
memoranda of the secretaries, and 
the previous verbal explanations of 
the advocates, assemble on the ap- 
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pointed day and deliberate out of 
the hearing of the parties. This de- 
liberation is secret, and sometimes 
takes place between two audiences. 

After judgment is rendered, the 
josing party has ten days in which to 
petition for a new trial for the revi- 
sion of the sentence by the same 
congregation. The prefect grants 
this petition ; the new hearing takes 
place at the end of three months ; and 
the party who demands it, if defeated, 
defrays the expenses. 

When sentence has been rendered, 
and has become of full force as a 
judgment, an exemplification of it is 
transmitted to the winning party, who 
presents it at the executive office of 
letters-apostolic and of decrees of 
congregations, in order that it may 
be couched in the requisite formula- 
ries. 
The proceedings before the Con- 

gregation of Bishops and Regulars 

closely resemble those before the 

Congregation of the Council. The 

delays are somewhat shorter, but 

the ordinary procedure is the same. 

Before both of them there is also 
_a species of process more swift and 
summary, to be employed when the 
parties desire it, or the nature of 
the business demands it. Moreover, 
in the latter congregation it is the 
secretary who renders its decision. 

We have seen that appeals in cri- 
minal cases are taken from the dio- 
cesan courts to the Congregation of 
Bishops and Regulars, except when 
the nature of the offence brings it 
within the cognizance of the Congre- 
gation of the Holy Office. This ap- 
peal must be entered within ten days 
after the promulgation of the judg- 
ment. After the appeal is perfected, 
the diocesan court transmits to the 
congregation a budget which in- 
cludes: 1, the process which was 
instituted in the first instance; 2, 
the brief of this process and the note 
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of that which followed; 3, the de- 
fence of the accused; 4, the sen- 
tence. At the same time the court 
signifies to the accused and his advo- 
cate that they are now to prosecute 
their appeal. 

If the appellant does not pursue 
the matter, a reasonable delay, ordina- 
rily of twenty days, is accorded, af- 
ter which he is judged to have re- 
nounced his appeal and the sentence 
is executed. If he does pursue it, 
he makes choice of an advocate at 
Rome. The budget is then sent to 
a judge-reporter, from whose hands 
the advocate receives a memorandum 
of the case, and upon that bases his 
defence. This defence is communi- 
cated to the first judge, that he may 
sustain his sentence. All the papers 
are printed and distributed to the 
cardinals. The cause is examined 
on an appointed day in presence of 
the assembled congregation. The 
judge-reporter states the case. The 
proctor-general defends the sentence 
of the court below. The cardinals 
render their decision, which affirms, 
vacates, or revises the sentence of 
the diocesan tribunal, and is immedi- 
ately transmitted thereto for execu- 
tion. This decision is final; and, af- 
ter it is rendered, the pope alone can 
grant a review of the proceedings, 
and that only before the same con- 
gregation, and for the gravest rea- 
sons. 

It will be remarked that there is 
no public hearing of witnesses; but 
if this should seem objectionable to 
any, it will be sufficient to remind them 
that civil courts, which revise the judg- 
ments of courts of correction, decide 
upon the papers of the case and not 
upon the testimony of living witness- 
es at their bar; while, as for criminal 
proceedings, it is well known that 
from the courts which try issues of 
fact there is usually no appeal. 

When, instead of an ordinary of- 
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fence, the crime alleged is one against 

the faith, the rules of procedure are 
inquisitorial in their character, and 
differ somewhat from the preceding; 
but on account of the weight of the 
penalty, they offer still greater safe- 
guards to the accused. 

Moreover, it is not requisite that 
all the witnesses should have been 
present during the whole transaction 
in question ; the deposition of a sin- 
gle one is admissible, though it is 
necessary that there be more than 
two, and even three form but a sort 
of half-proof. All interrogatories, 
skilfully directed to extort the truth 
from the defendant or the witnesses 
by surprise, are strictly forbidden, as 
are also any suggestions of the an 
swer desired, and every effort is 
made that the truth may flow natu- 
rally from the lips of the witness and 
without the influence of fear. In or- 
der to avoid hatred and terrorism, 
the names of the witnesses are not 
made known to the accused, but 
their motives of hostility to him are 
examined with the greatest care. 
False witnesses are punished with 
the utmost severity, and, when it be- 
comes necessary, the accused and 
accusers are confronted with each 
other. 

If from poverty, or any other rea- 
son, the accused is found without an 
advocate or proctor, one is furnished 
for him. 

Finally, the appeal is a matter of 
right. It is taken directly to Rome, 
before the Congregation of the Holy 
Office, without passing through any 
intermediate metropolitan tribunal, 
and, during its pendency there, exe- 
cution is usually stayed. Judgment 
is never rendered against any one 
upon mere presumptions; but only 
after full and unmistakable proof. 

We come now to notice the written 
regulations which may be called the 
skeleton of procedure. Save some 





variations in detail, they differ little 
from those of all contested cases be- 
fore the different congregations. But 
in order fully to understand their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, the read- 
er should understand not only the 
text of the law but the usages of its 
practices. For everywhere, at Rome 
as at Paris, unwritten traditions and 
judicial customs modify and temper 
the law, complete its deficiencies, and 
cause the inconveniences which, at 
first sight, it would seem to occasion, 
wholly to disappear. It is also im- 
possible to base a serious comparison 
between the procedure of two coun- 
tries upon a mere reading of their 
rules. Not only ought the two 
methods to vary according to the 
manners of the parties, the character 
of the tribunals, and the nature of 
their causes, but even two modes 
which are identical will often, under 
different circumstances, produce en- 
tirely different results. ‘They accom- 
modate themselves to the hand that 
wields them, and their value can be 
really appreciated only after long 
usage of them; so that the skilled 
practitioner alone is able to speak au- 


thoritatively of their value, of their — 


endurance, and of the guarantees 
which they offer for the discovery of 
truth. 

By these remarks we desire to 
show that the procedure of the Ro- 
man congregations, without sacrificing 
any of the essential safeguards of 
justice, is generally simple, brief, 
economical, informal to a degree be- 
yond that of any civil procedure; 
and, far from needing to learn any 
thing from them, it is able in many 
points to become their instructor. 

There is, however, one great differ- 
ence upon which we especially insist, 
because it has formed the pretext for 
unjust attacks from narrow minds, 
who are unable to comprehend that 
any thing can be well done that is 
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done in a way different from their 
own, or that any difference between 
their customs and those of others is 
not a signal mark of the inferiority of 
the latter. The Roman congrega- 
tions admit of no oral pleadings.* 
All discussion is in writing, though 
it is necessarily completed by the ver- 
bal explanations which the advocates 
give to the judges; but there is no 
public and passionate debate, such as 
is common in all civil jurisdictions. 
We do not believe that the absence 
of this is any evil. The Roman leg- 
islative body has always endeavored 
to shun surprises in its hearings. 
Pleading, as it is practised among us, 
is nothing but the conflict of two 
opposing debaters, often unequally 
matched, and of whom the more pow- 
erful is seldom on the side of the op- 
pressed. We believe, indeed, that the 
doors of the influential advocate, 
whose name and authority are them- 
selves a powerful argument, are rare- 
ly closed against the poor who seek 
to enter them; but the poor do not 
always dare to stop and knock, and 
so content themselves with men of 
more ordinary abilities. If, then, one 
of these contesting advocates is more 
skilful than the other; if he knows 
how to win favor for his client by an 
insinuating speech and to cast ridi- 
cule upon his adversary; if he has the 
faculty of grouping figures, of color- 
ing facts, of flattering his auditors 
during the progress of the controver- 
sy ; if he is passionate and violent, his 
emotion will affect the judge, whose 
heart beats under his robe and is not, 
perhaps, to any extraordinary degree 
unimpressible; all these circumstan- 
ces, extrinsic to the real merits of 
the cause, will exercise great influ- 


* We use this term in its common, not its legal ac- 
ceptation. It technically refers only to those mutual al- 
legations and denials of the parties which end in the 
issue, either of law or fact, upon which the courts are 
to decide. Here we employ it to denote the spoken 
arguments of counsel. 
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ence upon its determination, and 
may be able to wring from the tribu- 
nal a decision which, in moments of 
reflection and coolness, it would never 
render. 

Oral pleading resembles, to some 
extent, those ancient judicial com- 
bats upon which the issue of causes 
was sometimes made to depend. It 
is a duel of words, in which justice 
does not always have the advantage. 
Our imagination represents an-adyo-_. 
cate as one whose work it is to wrest 
the innocent from the clutches of 
powerful and cruel persecutors ; who 
summons eloquence to aid him in 
resisting the fierce passions which 
menace the welfare of his client. 
This was well enough for those pri- 
mitive ages when a legal process was 
the outburst of violent wrath, which 
dragged the alleged offender before a 
single judge, or perhaps before a 
mob erected into a tribunal and 
swayed by passion. But this con- 
ception is not correct for our day, 
even in criminal matters, where the 
public prosecutor, as far as possible,, 
excludes mere feeling and makes his. 
appeal to calm and solid reason 
alone; and it is especially false in 
civil causes, in which the advocate 
interprets the text of the law, dis- 
cusses contracts, examines and com- 
pares evidence, all of which labors. 
are difficult, and demand, above all 
things, reflection, good sense, and 
coolness. 

For attaining, therefore, the ends. 
of justice, a mode of written procedure 
is particularly adapted. It assures to 
the contending parties all the time 
necessary for a careful reply to the 
reasonings on either side, and estab- 
lishes an equality between the talents. 
of their respective advocates; it also 
removes the decision of the cause 
from the bias of personal influences, 
and leaves it to be determined by ar- 
gument only. Moreover, the judge 
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is able to reflect at his ease upon the 
merits of the case, and is secure 
against the seductions of artful decla- 
mation. Even before those supreme 
civil tribunals where written and oral 
pleadings are both permitted, the 
latter are usually regarded in the so- 
lution of the question, and this is 
what gives to the advocates of those 
illustrious courts their influence and 
renown. The Roman congregations 
are also supreme tribunals; but there 
passion has no echo and needs no 
interpreter; there causes stand upon 
their own merits, stripped of all at- 
tendant circumstances; there the 
gravest questions of dogma, of mo- 
rals, and of right are decided by rea- 
son alone, but by reason illuminated 
both by science and by faith. 

The procedure of the Roman con- 
gregations is much less expensive 
than that before ordinary civil juris- 
dictions. Originally it was entirely 
gratuitous, and many of the congre- 
gations—as, for instance, those of the 
Propaganda, the Index, and the Holy 
Office—still retain this rule in reference 
to all the causes which are submitted 
to them. But the great increase of 
expense, consequent upon the in- 
crease of causes, has necessitated the 
establishment, by other congrega- 
tions, of certain light taxes, although 
even these bear small proportion to 
the actual disbursements. Thus, all 
the proceedings are upon ordinary 
paper, which, not being liable to 
stamp-duty, makes one important 
saving in expense. Again, while 
-civil proceedings are registered upon 
payment of a certain fee, which is 
another notable method of taxation, 
those at Rome are registered without 
charge; and, while masters of rolls 
elsewhere enjoy incomes sometimes 
reaching the sum of many thousands, 
those at Rome are paid by the trea- 
surer, and are forbidden to receive any 
‘emolument, although perfectly gra- 
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tuitous, from any party, even for the 
most extraordinary labors—an obli- 
gation imposed on them by oath 
upon their admission to office, 

They are also obliged to ex- 
hibit, without charge, to any person 
the various documents of their seve- 
ral bureaus, and are allowed but a 
moderate recompense for the copies 
and exemplifications which they may 
prepare. Even the expense of print- 
ing is borne, at least in part, by the 
congregation. The congregations do 
not sell justice; they give it. The 
pontifical treasury does not look to 
them as a source of revenue. On 
the contrary, the taxes they collect 
are far less than their expenses, and, 
in fact, so much so that their services 
may be considered as _ gratuitous, 
For example, a matrimonial cause 
submitted to the Congregation of the 
Council, and requiring minute exami- 
nations, consultations, researches, 
and a large collection of documents, 
will cost the winning party several 
crowns, the precise amount depend- 
ing upon the number of questions to 
be resolved. The same case tried 
in civil courts would cost two or three 
thousand francs. 

The fees of advocates and attor- 
neys correspond to the expenses. 
Among us they continue constantly 
to increase, At Rome they are very 
meagre. They are legally fixed at 
a uniform rate, according to the im- 
portance of the cause and the result 
of the investigation. Even these 
the advocates cannot demand as a 
right, and receive them only as a 
spontaneous gift. 

The French magistracy with good 
reason congratulates itself on the es- 
tablishment of an association design- 
ed to secure to the poor the gratui- 
tous defence of their just rights. Rome 
has long since possessed a similar in- 
stitution. This is the Society of Ad- 
vocates, which assembles on féte days 
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to receive and reply to the inquiries 
of the indigent. Among the obliga- 
tions of the consistorial advocates is 
that of defending the causes of the 
poor before their respective tribunals. 
In criminal cases there are especial 
advocates for the poor. Among the 
proctors there are certain ones ap- 
pointed for the poor, one by the 
pope, the others by the different so- 
cieties. Finally, the Society of St 
Ives is particularly charged with the 
protection of the indigent ; and such 
are the customs among the members 
of the Roman bar that none ever re- 
fuses his services to the unfortunate 
who seeks them. 

The Roman congregations are not 
mere tribunals instituted by the holy 
see with a delegation of powers, 
which leaves the supreme authority 
still in the hands of the sovereign 
pontiff, and allows a right of appeal 
from their judgment to his. They 
are the holy see itself, rendering its 
decisions by the mouths of its cardi- 
nals, Canon law recognizes their ju- 
risdiction as ordinary and not dele- 
gated. Delegated jurisdiction is a 
mandate which confers upon the 
mandatary certain special favors dis- 
tinct from and inferior to the powers 
of the mandator. Ordinary jurisdic- 
tion is an actual communication, 
which unites the mandator and man- 
datary in one single tribunal, and 
makes the one the simple organ of 
the other. Numerous passages of 
canon law justify this conception of 
these congregations and render it in- 
contestable as a legal conclusion. 

The nature of the decisions which 
they render makes the point. still 
more certain. They issue general 
decrees promulgated by order of the 
sovereign pontiff, which consequently 
obtain the force of law in all places 
in the same manner as the pontifical 
constitutions, from which they do not 
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essentially differ. Such are the de- 
crees of the Holy Office, of the Index, 
and certain of those of the Congrega- 
tion of Rites, of that of the Council, 
and of that of Bishops and Regulars. 
They also render interpretations of 
existing laws, and these enjoy a su- 
preme and universal authority, as if 
they emanated directly from the 
sovereign pontiff, since they are both 
submitted to’ and approved by him. 
In fine, the sentences which -they .. 
render in private controversies are, 
equally with the rest, submitted to 
the pope; though without this sanc- 
tion, and from the ordinary powers of 
the congregations, they would be ob- 
ligatory upon all, and would become 
the rule of other tribunals, since for 
this purpose especially were these 
congregations instituted as courts of 
final judicature. 

The decisions rendered by these 
different congregations, and preserved 
in their archives from the very day 
of their institution to the present, 
form the most magnificent body of 
jurisprudence which has ever exist- 
ed. One canonist of eminence reck- 
ons that upward of sixty thousand 
decisions have been delivered by the 
Congregation of the Council alone; 
a living, practical commentary on the 
Council of Trent. The Congregation 
of Bishops and Regulars publishes 
nearly three volumes of decrees every 
year, and the volumes which contain 
its judgments are over eight hundred 
in number. When we remember 
that nearly all these decisions are 
upon questions of law, disengaged 
from mere accessories of fact, we are 
amazed at the treasures of science, 
erudition, and reasoning which are 
thus accumulating from age to age in 
these archives, and forming an inex- 
haustible reservoir, in which tradition 
stores itself and whence justice and 
truth flow out upon the world. 











Tuts most golden of all the bright 

October days, why are we not, as 
we fain would be, on a brown 
hillside, yielding care to whispered 
persuasions of the wind, or afloat on 
waters that reflected our sky, when— 
if it was not always without clouds— 
its clouds were tinged with glory, or 
lying upon a shore where we built 
sand castles in play—alas! for castles 
we built in earnest, to hold treasures 
of hope—and laughed to see them 
dissolve in the laughing waves. 

We have no wish to pluck the hill- 
side flowers; we shall never build 
castles again, never chase back the 
encroaching waves, which, while 
they seemed to recede, rose till they 
buried our castles and swept away 
our treasures. 

But it will be something to share 
the repose of nature; to lie on her 
lap lulled by the requiem of the past, 
chanted by the voice that sang the 
anthem of the future. For we—her 
deluded children—are weary, and 
only ask of her a foretaste of the rest 
we hope to find by and by in her 
bosom. 

How weary we are! Of strivings 
from which we have no power to 
cease! Of reachings, from which we 
cannot withhold our hands, toward 
objects that elude us or turn worth- 
less in our grasp! Weary of our own 
and others’ weakness and meanness ! 
Of lying lives ; of suspicions, envyings, 
and covetings! How tired of home- 
ly work ; oppressed by narrow rooms, 
vexed by noises of neighbors sepa- 
rated from us only by the legal num- 
ber of inches in brick and mortar—a 
loud-talking, stamping family on one 
side, and on the other the household 
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of Widow Smith, who keeps board- 
ers and a piano! 

By sounds that come up through 
the open window, I know that the 
widow is in her kitchen helping to 
get the dinner. I seem to see her, 
hot and worried. She is always 
worried. Her face would be a sad 
one if she had time to let it settle 
into its proper expression. As she 
never has time, it is anxious and fret- 
ful, and older than her years. In 
the parlor, so near that the jangling 
of untuned wires sets my whole be- 
ing on edge, her daughter is playing 
the piano as she sings, J dreamt that I 
dwelt in Marble Halls. Poor child! 
Yet dream on. Who could unde- 
ceive thee, knowing that there is 
woven into thy dream the pious re- 
solve to win out of that discordant 
instrument money wherewith to buy 
thy mother ease? Heaven help 
thee and bring to naught the spite 
of the bachelor boarder in the room 
above, who, instead of employing his 
grizzly brain with the plan gossips 
have devised, by which he might 
brighten her life and thine, and his 
own most of all, paces up and down, 
cursing the noise, and consigning 
“that old tin pan” to a place his im- 
agination keeps in a blaze with fuel 
of whatsoever offends him. He hates 
“that eternal thrumming,” hates 
“genteel daughters of working mo- 
thers. Teach music! Better dismiss 
Nora and make Miss Julia help in the 
kitchen !” 

It might be ds well, but it is no 
affair of his. 

Moreover, the mother has_ her 
dream. In it she sees her daughter 


less hard-worked than she has been, 
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and higher in the social scale than 
she ever hopes to rise; except, per- 
haps, when that daughter shall have 
exchanged Smith for Smythe. 

But of all the vexations of our life 
here, the most persistent is the row 
of houses across the way. Beset by 
so many things that offend the other 
senses, we think it hard that our sight 
should be so meanly thwarted. I 
grow angry whenever I look out, and 
wish that I could push those houses 
down. I pine to see beyond them 
the curve of a bay bounded by hills, 
a stretch of river with steamboats 
and sails, and of shore with a village 
and farms on its slope, distant moun- 
tains blending with sky, or outlined 
against piled thunder-caps. Or a 


harbor with ships; some at anchor, 
some bound outward, and some com- 
ing in from strange countries. 

I keep fancying that the houses 
hide these sights, though I know 


there is nothing behind them but row 
on row, more brown, stony, and dull. 
These are low, and shut out less of 
the sky. The veneering, which is of 
plaster instead of stone, is falling 
off, here and there, to save it from 
monotony. The uniform dwellings, 
with their line of connecting porches, 
remind one of the inside of a fort, 
and of careless, gossiping, uncertain 
sojourn in quarters. 

Widow Smith does not mind the 
wall that offends us. She told me 
her story the other day; all she had 
gone through. What grieves her 
most, as nearly as I could make it 
out, is living in a house that is not 
high. “For,” said she, as with a 
little tearful burst of eloquence she 
ended her tale, “I hev lived in a 
three-story and basement, all to our- 
selves, and always kept a girl, and 
the folks next door didn’t let out 
ther floors. Though,” (wiping her 
eyes,) “I’ve nothin’ aginst them 
Browns. They behave themselves as 
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well as some” (Mrs. Green, over the 
way, who keeps two servants, and 
does not visit Mrs. Smith and me) 
“thet’s hed more advantages.” 

I answered, “These houses might 
do while rents are so high, if the par- 
titions were thicker, and if that row 
opposite did not hide the view;” 
meaning the view in my mind. Mrs. 
Smith could not have seen it ; for she 
replied that “ We mustn’t be notion- 
al; real troubles come fast enough 
without borrowin’. Since Smith 
died,” she had “hed her share, the 
Lord knew.” Ifshe “let sech things” 
make her “ mis’rable,” she should think 
that she was “ goin’ contrary to Scrip- 
ter, wich speaks aginst the sight of the 
eyes.” Then, “of all things, a place 
not built up was the forlornist.” Be- 
sides, she liked “ neighbors.” Good 
soul! so she does; loves them, too. 
I have known her to do “them 
Browns” more than one kind turn; 
and to us, when we came, poor, dis- 
couraged, and unused to city ways, 
she was guide, philosopher, and 
guardian angel, in the guise of a lu- 
gubrious little woman in a rusty 
mourning gown and yarn hood. 
She taught us to market, urged upon 
us the importance of asking the price 
before buying, and of counting our 
change afterward; encouraged us to 
resist the aggressions of “the girl,” 
enlightening us at the same time as 
to the amount of service we might 
require of that personage; stood up 
for us with the milk-man, ice-man, 
and man that peddles every thing, 
and made them give us weight and 
measure. 

But notwithstanding that Mrs. 
Smith is so sympathizing, it would 
not have been worth while to return 
her confidence by telling her of our 
former affairs—pleasant places where 
our lot was cast; the old house beau- 
tiful we were born in; the hills, and 
and the river that bathes their feet; 
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purple ridges that lie eastward, blue 
mountains that hide the west— 
scenes so changeless in form that 
memory does not err in always show- 
ing them the same; so changeful in 
aspect that they never wearied even 
our accustomed eyes. 

We cannot talk of these things to 
one whose world is the city. Yet 
there are in that world many who 
will understand us—living in high 
houses and low ones; on floors, in 
garrets and dens; walking in rich at- 
tire, shrinking in garments worn and 
unseemly; mingling with others in 
the mart, lying on sick-beds, shut 
up in prisons—men for whom fame 
blows glorious bubbles, but hollow 
and frail, as none know better than 
themselves. 

Devotees of science whose Eure- 
kas sound more faintly at every step 
as they mount her endless ladders; 
not because they fall from such alti- 
tudes, but because they become dis- 
couraged as the conviction dawns on 
them that all they have gained 
amounts to little. 

The trader whose vessels dot the 
seas, who is not so elate with fortune 
that he never sends a sigh after ear- 
lier ventures—ships of bark with 
freight of sand, on waters the width 
of a boy’s stride. 

The gambler in the bread of the 
poor, not so callous that he never 
feels a twinge of the old wound, the 
stab conscience gave the first time he 
played “ pitch and toss” on the blind 
side of the school-house and won 
foolish Richard’s penny. He re- 
members that Richard went crying 
to his father for redress, and his mo- 
ther came and told the master, who 
would not believe foolish Richard’s 
story against “the smartest boy and 
the best at cypherin’ in his school.” 
He escaped, but Richard was whipped 
by his father for losing his money 
and telling a lie. He distrusts con- 
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science. Why smite so then, why 
touch so lightly now, if she can find 
the difference between that childish 
sin and this wringing hard-earned 
pence from thousands of simple ones ? 

And the Father to whom the 
wretches clamor so does not seem to 
be a credulous father to them. Per- 
haps, after all, he does not hear ; or is, 
like the master, on the side of those 
who can help themselves. At any 
rate, his mills grind so slowly that it 
would hardly pay to compute the 
time one’s turn would take to come. 
It may be that the wheels stand still, 
waiting for all his floods to gather. 

The politician, not so lost in tor- 
tuous ways that the man depicted in 
his first piece to speak, (it was cho- 
sen by his good mother, and often 
said over to her for fear of “ missing” 
on the momentous Friday,) 

** The man whose utmost skill was simple truth ; 

Whose life was free from servile bands 

Of hope to rise or fear to fall,” 
does not still stand on the old pedes- 
tal in his secret heart. 

Absent-eyed ‘women, automatic 
figures in collections of cabinet-work, 
upholstery, pictures, and marbles, to 
which no memories of theirs have 
grown, lending attention to formal 
visitors while their thoughts stray to 
the play-house under a tree, where they 
used to receive little friends in calico 
sun-bonnets. The house of which 
they themselves laid the moss carpet 
and chose and placed the ornaments, 
deserted bird’s-nests filled with speck- 
led Solomon’s Seal, curiosities from 
the wood, and pretty stones from 
the brook. For paintings, they had 
green vistas and glimpses of village, 
water, and sky. The. service, of 
acorn cups and bits of colored glass 
and “chaney,” was daily polished 
and set out by their own hands on 
the flat rock they “made believe” 
was a table. 

Women shawled with fabric of 
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Cashmere, borne above the envious 
street, but heeding neither its shift- 
ing crowd nor its shows. They are 
thinking of chances enjoyed the 
more for their unexpectedness, and 
paid in “kerchies” and “thank’ee, 
sirs” they used to “catch,” when 
they went to the district school wrap- 
ped in homespun: shoulder blankets 
that took caressing softness from fin- 
gers—cold alas! now—that pinned 
them on. Of balmy, luxurious rides 
on the heaped hay-rigging. Slow, 
never to be forgotten cart rides in 
back-woods, where wintergreen and 
princess-pine send up aromatic odors 
from beneath the oxen’s feet; with 
wheels now sinking in moss, now 
craunching the pebbles of the stream, 
now swept by ferns, and anon press- 
ing down saplings that, released, 
spring back with a jerk and an im- 
patient protest of leaves. Onward, 
through sun-glorified arcades, listen- 
ing to comments of birds that are ail 
about, though each one seems solitary, 
startled by the beat of a partridge, 
or catching a sight of her nest. 
Bending low to escape unbending 
arms of patriarchs of the wood that 
fend the way. Peering anxiously in- 
to the gathering night; coming out 
upon the clearing, where skeletons of 
forest trees, martyrs to progress, that 
perished by her axe or her flames, 
lie dimly outlined amid shadows, or 
stand gaunt against the sky, with 
charred arms outstretched in motion- 
less appeal. 

Or of rides in the lumber-wagon, 
when grandfather—whom we cannot 
describe from lack of words sufficient- 
ly expressive of venerableness and 
benignity — held the “lines,” and 


“Tom and Jerry,” in sympathy with 
childish impatience and delight, sped 
up hill and down, till, amid clatter 
and rattle, and excited barkings, and 
joyful exclamations, and a peremp- 
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tory “ whoa!” and “ stand there, you 
Jerry!” (Jerry never would stand 
there, nor anywhere, he was such a 
horse to go,) followed by a volley of 
juvenile “ whoas !” and “ stand, Jer- 
rys,” the wagon drew up before the 
house, and a young aunt ran to lift 
the children out, while grandmother 
stood in the door beaming on them 
a smile whereof the warmth has 
passed down through the folds of 
years, and glows still on hearts from 
which time has shut out the light of 
ardent fires. 

Did I say that crowd and shows 
were unheeded ? That elegant lead- 
er and lawgiver of society, Mrs. Au- 
gustus Jonesnob, who glides along in 
an emblazed carriage, behind those 
splendid ponies, would not pass, if 
she knew that she and her “ turnout” 
elicited only a vague, half pitying 
recollection of a “they say” that 
gives her the keeper of a junk-shop 
for grandfather, making it likely that 
she has no heirloom of tapestry, in 
fadeless azure, and green, and gold, 
wherewith to hang the halls she al- 
ways dreamed of, without dreaming 
how bare she would find them. 

Young Augustus—s“ Point-Lace Jone- 
snob,” the girls call him—rnides beside 
his mother’s carriage, well-dressed, 
well-mounted, smiling complacently, 
for he knows that he looks about the 
thing; and the day being neither too 
cold nor too warm, nor muddy, dus- 
ty, windy, nor too early in the sea- 
son, he thinks it will do to show him- 
self. Does any one suppose his 
smile to be the emanation from some 
reminiscence of “ taking the horses to 
water” in boyhood ? The riding-mas- 
ter's hand, and not the proud father’s, 
held him on the first time he was 
mounted. He hasno breezy remem- 
brances of free gallops whither he 
would ; no pensive memories of sol- 
emn rides across lonesome barrens, 
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where heavenward-pointing pines wor- 
ship God with ceaseless harmonies and 
unfailing incense. 

Men whose life, sold for a salary, 
is the property of others ; who spend 
the hours they ought to have for re- 
creation in street-cars, while ill-used 
brutes drag them from and to homes 
in comfortless suburbs, where faded 
wives, worn with housework that 
never ends, busy over piles of mend- 
ing that never diminish, wait, un- 
cheerfully ruminating devices and 
economies by which they are for ever 
trying to make ends approach that 
are fated never to meet. 

Broken-spirited gentlemen in thread- 
bare black, worn and brushed till the 
seams, notwithstanding the times they 
have been inked, are gray, walking, 
walking, in search of employment ; 
asking it deprecatingly, for they are 
honorable, and are beginning to re- 
alize—others have long seen it—their 
incapacity. Returning faint—the bite 
at the baker’s counter is beyond their 
means—to pale wives, who meet them 
with smiles that are more sad than 
tears, and talk, while their hearts be- 
lie their tongues, of better luck to- 
morrow. Perhaps children, too, with 
eyes that ask—they are ‘too well 
trained by their mother to demand 
with their lips. 

Women that have seen better days, 
paying their last dollar—it will bring 
no return—for the ambiguous an- 
nouncement that makes known their 
willingness to accept any position not 
menial. 

Elderly women, delicately bred, 
once sheltered and inclosed by refin- 
ed prejudices and conventionalisms, 
obliged, who knows by what stress, to 
step out of the sacred (to them; they 
are old-fashioned ladies) retirement 
of home. If we must refuse to buy 
the petty stationery, print, or book 
they so courteously proffer, let it 
be seen that we do it with pain; let 
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us not shut the door against these 
timid sparrows till they have flitted 
from the steps. They are not of 
those to whom compassionate hesita- 
tion suggests importunity. 

Women narrow-chested and grim- 
visaged, in whom there is no beauty 
or charm left—pupils of virtue, to 
whom she gives neither holiday nor 
reward—toiling up steep flights with 
bundles of shop-work, 

Bedraggled women, that lug heavy 
baskets down wet area steps into 
sunless abodes, where they wash all 
day, while the babes they have not 
time to fondle want care and comfort- 
ing, and must want these or bread. 

Sinful women, at whom, since 
Christ is dead in the souls of men, 
all may cast stones. For them there 
is but little help or hope in a righte- 
ous world. 

Those who, by hallowed memories 
of purer scenes, have been kept from 
evil. 

Those who, though fallen and 
fouled, still guard, fair and apart, pic- 
tures that fill their eyes with tears 
and their hearts with yearnings— 
visions of morning stepping down 
the cliffs into valleys where they 
dwelt ; of sun-sets in mountain coun- 
tries; tropical lands planted with 
palms that incline exile-ward ; snowy 
regions where blazing hearths and 
true hearts keep the place of the 
wanderer warm. 

Home dwells pictured in their soul. 
It is an unpainted road-side house. 
Sweet-pinks, marigolds, and _holly- 
hocks grow in the front-yard ; morn- 
ing-glories creep up the clap-boards, 
festoon the windows, and peep into 
the wren’s nest under the eve-trough. 
In the maple by the door-step a pair 
of robins have made their habitation, 
and amid the green of the elm that 
roofs the spring and wash-block—the 
stump of a former mighty tree—is 
seen the glint of a fire-bird’s wing. 
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Or a farm-house, with gardens and 
rows of hives, and barns with their 
swallows, fields of corn and stubble, 
and upland pasture where cattle are 
feeding. In “ the new piece,” between 
the pasture and higher woodland, 
buckwheat blossoms for the bees, as 
it climbs perseveringly up the ridge 
to overtake the poke, that, bending to 
its weight of berries, mingles dawn- 
ing crimson with changing hues of 
blackberry-vines which-hide the rocks. 
Along stone fences, golden-rod and 
wild-aster still mingle their blooms un- 
touched, though autumn has reach- 
ed stained fingers forth to trifle with 
the leaves of his favorite sumach. 
In the swamp below, the scarlet 
lobelia burns amid clumps of green 
and brown sedge. Beyond the 
swamp and meadow, and wind-whit- 
ened willows by the creek, hills rise 
and bound the view. 

Or it is a homestead, with venerable 
trees shading a lawn that slopes to a 
lake in which house and trees lie mir- 
rored. They are playing with their 
brothers on the lawn, while their 
mother watches them from her win- 
dow; or gliding on the lake with 
companions and loves of youth, 
steering their boat for a distant head- 
land. 

These are living pictures. Their 
woods sing Eolian measures; their 
brooks talk of childhood and inno- 
cence; their clouds and seasons are 
always changing; their swallows ever 
flying homeward, whither the trees 
beckon. Miraculous pictures! their 
sun always shines on our brides ; their 
skies rain constant tears on our dead. 
Yea, in them the dead are risen, and 
eyes long sealed look down on us 
with love. 

But beyond the headland the lake 
has its outlet into a stream that winds 
and tarries, all the while widening, 
till it empties into the harbor, where 
ships, laden with costly merchandise, 


Ig! 


are spreading sails for havens of un- 
certain promise. They fade along the 
fading coast ; glide across the dim belt 
that separates land’s end from sky ; 
like phantoms disappear. And watch- 
ers turn, with a foreboding chill, from 
windy piers, to confront dirty water- 
side stores, and pick their way amid 
trucks and bales that’ obstruct bro- 
ken sidewalks, between tall ware- 
houses that glower at each other 
across lanes, to meet odors of fish: 
and oils, and spices and drugs, and 
countless other fetid smells; to enter 
dull, ledger-lined offices, or seek, 
through jostling ways, ticketed 
dwellings that are as alike as prison- 
cells. 

Along the track that divides the 
farm, and cuts the hill in two, shrieks 
a train, grudging its passengers the 
glimpse of beautiful places of the 
rich ; slackening its pace to prolong 
the dreariness of the ugly outskirts, 
and, lo! dead rows of houses; long 
thoroughfares; mean streets, with 
vile shops and squalid swarms; the 
clash of vehicles ; confusion of cries ; 
rush of multitudes—the city. 

From the small house the by-road 
leads to a turnpike that speeds dusti- 
ly on to a cobble-paved town by the 
river. The river flows down to the 
city; where all night long, hungrily 
lapping slimy piers, with dark hints 
of oblivion, with winks and gleams 
that the wretched interpret, with 
noiseless, snaky undulations, and the 
fascinating glitter of its thousand eyes, 
it charms the lost to loathsome death. 

Would we, if cares did not bind us, 
go back to the scenes of those pic- 
tures? If our mother’s face had 
not gone from the window, If the 
farm had not been sold? If alien 
hands had not cut down the maple 
and the elm, and strange faces and 
the burr of unknown voices had not 
scared the wrens from their nest ? If 
we had money or time for the jour- 
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ney? If we did not feel too much 
ashamed or disgraced—we have been 
so unsuccessful, or false to early pro- 
mises—to meet the pitying or con- 
temptuous looks of our acquaintance ? 
For did they not know how it would 
be? Did not they too, in youth, 
scent from afar the battle they knew 
better than to enter without the cer- 
tainty of winning? 

If we have, or seem to have won 
it, is there not something in ourselves 
that holds us back? We have now 
no desire for sports of childhood. 
We are riot sorry that our mother 
faded from her window before we got 
hurts that her kisses could not make 
well. The halo that surrounds vene- 
rated figures would pale in the broad 
light of mid-life. We are not so for- 
bearing with the old who are with us 
that we could trust ourselves to have 
the departed back. 

Do we recognize the boys and 
girls who lived in the small house by 
the road, who used to get up early 
and run laughing to the spring to 
take turns washing in the tin basin 
that hung against the elm? And the 
faces mirrors now show us—are they 
the same that rose radiant from that 
bath? Could we sleep soundly in a 
garret, and wake delighted to see 
snow sifting through the roof? Or 
relish the food we thought it neither 
shame nor labor to carry when, bare- 
footed in summer and shod in calf- 
skin in winter, we walked a mile to 
the red school-house down by the 
*pike ? Would we feel honored if the 
madam were now to visit us in the 
modest dress that we once thought 
the perfection of taste ? 

When it was our week to conduct 
her home, we neither hunted bird’s- 
nests, nor swung upon low branches 
of the “ mill-pines,” nor dipped our feet 
in mud-puddles to get “wedding- 
shoes” on, nor sought berries along 





the fences, unless it was to string them 
on timothy-rods and present them 
shyly for her acceptance. 

Have we strength or inclination 
for harvest work? Then to leaden 
hearts and sluggish blood what plea- 
sure in moonlight sail, or midnight 
sleigh-ride, or mad gallop over lift and 
level ! 

Let us guard our sacred pictures, 
To their scenes we will not return. 
For if, instead of patches of sky, the 
circle of the firmament were ours, 
with changing glory of dawn, and 
noon, and sundown, and deeps gleam- 
ing with stars, yet our spirits would 
not soar with their swallows. Their 
mountains would not draw our feet 
as they did when we believed that 
every summit reached was a height 
gained, knew not that the peaks 
which pierced the clouds hid higher 
ranges, yet no nearer the heaven of 
hope than those which limited our 
sight. 

Is there no spot, dear friend, that 
you and I would revisit ? 

Behold a worn foot-path in which 
we may walk and gather immortelles! 
It leads to a city whereof the 
houses are low and hide none of the 
sky ; narrower than these, but strait- 
ness does not inconvenience dwellers 
who have no call to go to and fro; 
not uniform—the occupants’ names 
are cut into fronts of marble and 
granite and mossy red _ sand-stone. 
Some are marked by columns, others 
by crosses. Around many plants are 
set. But here are others. The ten- 
ants were poor or friendless folk, or 
strangers ; they have only clay walls 
and roofs of sod, upon which every 
blade, green or sere, all day long and 
all night, bending lightly to airs of 
summer or swept low by winter 
winds, keeps sighing, “ May he rest 
in peace.” 

Old neighbors are here; but no 
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looks of theirs question us as to what 
we have done in the world, or in 
what failed. 

Did the sight of these at last turn in- 
ward ? and did lips that were so ready 
with the Pharisee’s prayer close with 
the cry of the publican ? 

Old friends! But their hands are 
cold and will never clasp ours again. 
Enemies! Between them and us may 
judgment be the offspring of Christian 
kindness ! 

And here, hedged with arbor-vite, 
is the place of our kin. Those of 
them who passed hither before our 
time we could never realize. Others 
are dim remembrances; like the baby 
sister that came one wild winter night, 
to our great wonder, and, to our equal 
sorrow, left us in spring for this small 
habitation. 

These were not long separated. 
Dear old folks! one roof and one tab- 
let for two who had but one mind and 
one heart. Here lies the little cousin 
we quarrelled with at evening, to 
shed over her in the morning our 
first remorseful tears. Look through 
the break in the hedge, on that square 
slab— 


EVELYN GRANT. 
Aged 35. 


Our first school-mistress. We ha- 
ted her with the impotent bitter- 
ness of childish hearts outraged. For 
did she not show partiality to the 
dullest scholar she had ?—because his 
father was rich, the big boys said: 
and thus we repeated it to our fond 
if not judicious friend, old Diana, 
when we complained to her of Miss 
Evelyn’s injustice in sending Alf 
Whitfield up head every Monday. 

“ He is the oldest,” she would say. 
“As if oldness is any reason why a 
great fellow like that should have a 
better chance than the rest,” we 
would think. Ifwe had understood how 
much of Miss Evelyn’s support de- 
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pended upon the favor of rich Squire 
Whitfield, we might have felt different- 
ly. They say that Alfs mother used 
to beg of the mistress to encourage and 
make much of the bashful half-wit, 
who often wept because he could not 
learn like the others. 

We will pull the old weeds from 
her grave. They shall not choke 
flowers planted by the orphan neph- 
ews she worked so hard to bring up 
respectably—worked without a com-_ 
plaint lorig after the cough we mock- 
ed behind our primers had hacked 
into her vitals. 

Let us follow this road, beyond 
the pines—a little higher—here. 
The spot we have thought and dream- 
ed about but never before seen. 

If any one should ask why we came, 
hardly pausing, by so many mounds 
of soldiers who died in the same 
cause, as may be read on their tab- 
lets, we would answer that, with the 
soul of this one, all glory for us pass- 
ed out of our marvellous sunsets, 
warmth from the color of our au- 
tumns, charm from our ice-bound win- 
ters, sweetness from the breath of 
our springs. 

Down there, bordering this field 
consecrated to Catholic dead, is the 
“ colored folks’ ground.” 

How tidy it looks. Formerly it 
was a huddle of neglected hillocks; 
many of them sunken as if they who, 
deprecating scorn, had crept through 
the world in the shadow of the wall, 
shrank even here from obtruding. 

How many of us Catholics, of the 
thousands that crowd that church of 
which we see the cross above the hill- 
top, or lie here with hands crossed to 
God, ever offered a prayer for those 
neglected souls, living or dead ? 

Before that church was built there 
came from the West Indies, following 
the fortunes of an exiled family, a. 
gray-haired negro. He did not per- 
severe in hearing Mass because the 
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children insulted him on the street-— 
waited for him with stones in their 
hands at the corners of+the church. 
He died, and, to fulfil his last wish, 
some of his people planted a cross 
upon his unsodded grave. 

I used to know every mound, from 
that Egyptian-faced vault, 

** Against whose portal I had thrown, 

In childhood, many an echoing stone ; 


And shrank to think, poor heart of sin, 
It was the dead that groaned within ;” 


to the cheerful nook where the nur- 
seryman’s children sleep under their 
coverlet of flowers. From the hero’s 
pillar by the highway, with the record, 


* He lived as mothers wish their sons to live, 
He died as fathers wish their sons to die,” 


to the monument of the beloved wo- 
man whose husband and daughters 
came every year from distant homes 
to add a tribute of plants and gar- 
lands to the granite offering they 
had raised to her memory. 

Here, broken and half buried, is 
the old slab with death’s-head and 
bones, and the verse exhorting all 
Christians to pray for the soul of 
Peter Curran. 

Under this willow—she that plant- 
ed it, in the belief that it would shade 
her rest, lies far away—our patriarch 
is buried: a father to orphans; to 
the poor a brother. That memorial 
in the stranger’s ground—the only 
one—he caused to be placed above 
the remains of the decayed gentle- 
man he entertained so many years 
and laid to rest at his own cost. An- 
other, to whom he gave shelter, lies 
beside “the chevalier.” The droll 
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Swede, the whaleman, is buried be- 
hind them both. In our village for. 
eigners were not looked upon with 
favor in those ante-emigration times; 
and this one was so blundering that 
no one would give him work after his 
honesty was proved. They were go- 
ing to send him to jail as a vagrant, 
when Uncle Allan made up his mind 
that he needed just such a man for 
odd jobs. Bastian never learned 
enough English to thank him, but 
the tears that wet his parchment 
cheeks the day they brought his bene- 
factor here were expressive. 

Figures homely yet gracious, how 
they rise in memory ! 

Some fell asleep in hope; others 
drew back in doubt, or struggled 
with doom. Some, having done their 
best, lay down, offering it and that 
wherein they had failed to God, be- 
side others who had nothing to offer 
but remorse. 

All these yet speak to us, with 
more significance on this October 
afternoon in the October of our life 
than they did in past autumns; while 
to every one, according to his need, 
they teach a lesson. 

They say to the covetous, “ Not 
one of your things shall pass through 
the gate of this city.” 

To the envious, “ Behold the state 
of him you wished to change places 
with yesterday.” 

They promise those who are kept 
awake by care “ a blessed sleep.” 

They speak of rest to the world- 
weary ; to the good, of beatitude ; to 
the bad, of judgment; to all, of the 
end that is hastening on swift wings. 
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FREE RELIGION.* 


Tuts Free Religious Association 
appears to be composed of men and 
women who, some thirty years ago, 
were, or would have been, called 
come-outers in Boston and its vicinity, 
but who are now generally called 
radicals, a name which they seem 
quite willing to accept. They are 
universal agitators, and see or ima- 
gine grievances everywhere, and 
make it a point wherever they see 
or can invent a grievance, to hit it; 
at least, to strike at it. They were 
conspicuous in the late abolition 
movement, are strenuous advocates 
for negro equality—or, rather, negro 
superiority—stanch women’s rights 
men, in a word, reformers in gene- 
ral. They claim to have a pure 
and universal religion; and though 
some of them are downright atheists, 
they profess to be more Christian 
than Christianity itself, and their aim 
would seem to be to get rid of all 
special religion, so as to have only 
religion in general. They say, in the 
first article of their constitution : 


“This association shall be called the 
Free Religious Association—its objects be- 
ing to promote the interests of pure reli- 
gion, to encourage the scientific study of 
theology, and to increase fellowship in the 
spirit ; and to this end all persons interest- 
ed in these objects are cordially invited to 
its membership.” 


Nothing can be fairer or broader, 
so far as words go. Ordinary mor- 
tals, however, may be puzzled to 
make out what this religion in gene- 
ral, and no religion in particular, 
really is; and also to understand 
how there can be pure religion and 

* Proceedings at the Second Annual Meeting of 
the Free Religious Association, held in Boston May 


27th and 28th, 1869. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1869. 8vo, pp. 122. 


scientific theology without God. 
Our radical friends are not puzzled 
at all. They have only to call 
man God, and the scientific study 
of the physiological and _psycholo- 
gical laws of human nature the scienti- 
fic study of theology, and every diffi- 
culty vanishes. Whoever believes in 
himself believes in God, and whoever 
can stand poised on himself has in 
himself the very essence of religion. 
According to them, the great error of 
the past has been in supposing that 
religion consists in the recognition, 
the love, and the service of a superior 
power ; but the merit of free religion is, 
that it emancipates mankind from 
this mother error, discards the notion 
that they owe obedience to any 
power above humanity, and teaches 
that man is subject only to himself. 
Hence the Emersonian maxim, Obey 
thyself, which, translated into plain 
English, is, Live as thou listest. 

The aim of the association, the 
president—whom we remember as a 
handsome, fair-complexioned, bright- 
eyed school-boy—tells us in his open- 
ing address is Unity. He says: 


“Our aim, let it be understood, is unity ; 
not division, discord, conflict—but unity. 
We are not controversialists. We carry no 
sword in our hands, We wear no weapons 
concealed about our person. Our one word 
is peace—the word which is always most 
heartily responded to by earnest men. Re- 
ligion means unity; the very definition of it 
signifies the power that binds men together ; 
that binds all souls to the divine. The com- 
munion of saints—that is the religious 
phrase ; and yet you will pardon me if I say 
that religion at present is the one word that 
means division. As interpreted by the re- 
ligious world, it means war and discord, 
Subjects are debated on other platforms— 
social questions, political questions ; they 
are debated and dismissed. In the reli- 


gious world the discussion goes on more - 
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persistently, more bitterly than on any other 
field; but the issues are always the same, 
the venue is never changed, conclusions are 
never reached, and we lack the benefit that 
comes from the reconciliation of perpetual 
discussion. 

“ Religion as organized is organized divi- 
sion. The communion is a communion-ta- 
ble, the Christ is a symbol of the sects, the 
unity is a unity made up of separate depart- 
ments and families. The ancient religions 
of the world still hold their own. Buddhism, 
Brahminism, the religion of Zoroaster, the 
religion of Confucius, Judaism, fetichism, 
Sabaism—all stand where they did. All 
gather in their population ; all have their 
organized activities, as they ever had. No 
one of them has materially changed its 
front ; not one of them has been disorganiz- 
ed ; not one of them has retreated from the 
ground that from time immemorial it has 
occupied. They have stormed at each other, 
they have been mortal enemies ; but still 
they stand where they stood. There is no 
superstition, however degrading, that does 
not exist to-day; and Christian missiona- 
ries, Catholic and Protestant, have gone out 
with hearts of flame and tongues of fire, 
and souls that were all one solid single 
piece of consecration, and have dashed 
themselves in hosts with the utmost hero- 
ism against those ancient lines of faith ; and 
their weapons have dropped harmless at 
the foot. Here and there a few hundred, or 
a few thousand, or a few tens or hundreds of 
thousands, may have shifted from one faith 
to the other; but the solid substance of 
these great religions still endures. The 
vast aggregates of millions and tens of mil- 
lions are unaffected. Christianity holds its 
own, and no more. Buddhism and Brah- 
minism hold their own, and as much. 
What shall we say to this? Does religion 
mean unity? The world cannot be all of 
one form of religion. Religion is deeper 
than all its several forms. One religion 
cannot dislodge another ; one faith cannot 
supplant another faith. Put Christianity in 
the place of Brahminism and Buddhism, 
and people would not be Christians. They 
might change their name—they would not 
change their nature. The inhabitants of 
countries that have been under the sway of 
those great faiths do not become Christian 
men by becoming Christian peoples. The 
Turks in European Turkey are better men 
than the Greek Christians in European 
Turkey. The religions, as such, must hold 
their places essentially undisturbed. Har- 
mony is not possible at present on that 
round—on any sectarian ground. 


Free Religion. 


“Christianity itself is a bundle of relj. 
gions. There is the vast Greek Church, 
with its patriarchs ; there is the enormous 
Catholic Church, with its pope ; here are 
all the families of the Protestant Church, 
with their clergy. They hold the same rela. 
tive position. Protestantism does not sub. 
due Romanism ; Romanism will never sub- 
due Protestantism. The Protestant Church 
and Roman Church have stood face to face 
for centuries ; and thus they will continue to 
stand, as long as the populations have the 
genius that God gave them. What is 
Christendom but an army divided against 
itself? What is Protestantism but a min- 
gling of warring sects ?—each sect falling in 
pieces the moment it becomes organized for 
work. Unitarianism does not gain on Or- 
thodoxy ; Orthodoxy does not gain on Uni- 
tarianism. Each sect takes up the little 
portion that belongs to it, and must rest 
contented ; and all the power of propagand- 
ism, of sectarian zeal, of fire and earnest- 
ness, does but cause the little flame to burn 
up more brightly for an instant on the local 
altar; and, when it dies down, the ashes re- 
main on that altar still. 

“Our word, then, is Unity. But how 
shall we get it? Not by becoming Catho- 
lics ; not by making another order of Pro- 
testants ; not by instituting another sect; 
but by going down below all the sects—go- 
ing down to faith. For faith, hope, aspira- 
tion, charity, love, worship, we believe, are 
inherent, profound, indestructible elements 
of human nature.” (Pp. 7-9.) 


The rhetoric is not bad; but in 
what does the unity aimed at consist, 
and how is it to be obtained? _Reli- 
gion, by the speakers who addressed 
the association, is assumed to be a 
sentiment, and faith and hope and 
charity are, we are told, indestructi- 
ble elements of human nature; then 
since human nature is one, what 
unity can the free religionists aspire 
to that they and all men have not 
already, or have not always had? 
Pass over this; whence and by what 
means is the unity, whatever it con- 
sists in, to be obtained? The answer 
to this question is not very definite, 
but it would seem the association ex- 
pect it from below, not from above ; 
for the president says, we are to ob- 
tain it only by “ going down below 
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all sects—going down to faith.” A 
Catholic would have said, We attain 
to unity only by rising above all sects, 
to a faith which is one and universal, 
and which the sects rend and divide 
among themselves. But the radicals 
have outgrown Catholicity, outgrown 
Christianity, and very properly look 
for faith and unity from below. But 
when they get down, down to the low- 
est deep, will they find them? What 
faith or unity will they find in the 
lowest depths of humanity in addi- 
tion to what all men have always 
had? If, notwithstanding the unity 
of nature, sects and divisions prevail, 
and always have prevailed, how, with 
nothing above nature or in addition 
to it, do you expect to get rid of them, 
and establish practical unity, or to 
obtain the charity that springs from 
unity ? 

The radicals deny that they are 
destructives, that they have only ne- 
gations, or that they make war on 
any existing church, religion, sect, or 
denomination ; they will pardon us, 
then, if we are unable to conceive 
what they mean by unity, or what unity, 
except the physical unity of nature, 
there is or can be among those who 
divide on every subject in which they 
feel any interest. Does the association 
propose to get rid of diversity by in- 
difference, and of divisions simply 
by bringing all men to agree to differ ? 
We certainly find only unity in deny- 
ing among the individuals associated, 
who agree in nothing except that 
each one holds himself or herself 
alone responsible for his or her own 
personal views and utterances. Some 
of them would retain the Christian 
name, and others would reject it. 
Mr. Francis Ellingwood Abbott ar- 
gues that it is not honest to hold on 
to the name after having rejected the 
thing. By professing to be a Chris- 
tian a man binds himself to accept 
Christianity; and whoso accepts Chris- 


tianity, binds himself to accept the 
Catholic Church, which embodies and 
expresses it. We make an extract 
from his address : 


“As I look abroad in the community, I 
see two extreme types of religious faith, 
One is represented in the Roman Church, 
the great principle of authority. That 
church has been, and, I think, will always 
be, the grandest and the‘ greatest embodi- 
ment of Christianity in social life. It is 
worthy of profound respect ; and-I, for pne, 
yield it profound respect. It took an infi- 


del, Auguste Comte, to portray fairly thé 


service done to the world by the Christian 
Church—the great Catholic Church—of the 
middle ages ; and we radicals are false to 
our principles, if we do not do homage to 
every thing that is great and good and ser- 
viceable in its season, even although we 
think its day of usefulness may have pass- 
ed. The fundamental principle of the Ro- 
man Church is authority, pure and simple. 
The theology of Rome carries that princi- 
ple out to the extremest degree. Its hier- 
archy embodies it in an institution; and, 
from beginning to end, from centre to pe- 
riphery, the Roman Catholic Church is con- 
sistent with itself in the development of 
that one idea in spiritual and social and ec- 
clesiastical life. 

“At the other pole of human thought 
and experience, I see a very few persons— 
indeed, so few that I might, perhaps, almost 
count them on the fingers of one hand— 


who plant themselves on the principle of 


liberty alone ; who want nothing else ; who 
stand without dogma, without creed, with- 
out priesthood, without Bible, without 
Christ, without any thing but the Almighty 
God working in their hearts. These two 
principles of authority and freedom have 
thus worked out for themselves, at last, 
consistent expression. Here are the two ex- 
tremes—Romish Christianity and free reli- 
gion ; and between these two extremes we 
see a compromise, Protestant Christianity— 
the compromise between Catholicism and 
free religion. Every compromise is weak, 
because it contains conflicting elements, 
Protestant Christianity is like the image 
with head of gold and feet of clay. It can- 
not stand for ever. Either Christianity, as 
embodied in the Roman Church, is right, 
or else free religion is right. Have we not 
learned yet to give up these combinations 
of opposites, contraries, and incompatibles ? 
Has the war taught us nothing? Are we 
still trying to make some chimerical mix- 
ture, some impossible union of freedom 
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and slavery? I trust not. For my own 
part, I stand pledged to liberty, pure and 
simple ; and I have come to view all com- 
promises alike, and to cast them utterly 
away, whether they clothe themselves in the 
garments of Geneva, or in the last expres- 
sion of Dr. Bellows and the Unitarian 
Church.” (Pp. 32-33.) 


Mr. Abbott is not quite exact in 
his phraseology, and does not state 
the Catholic principle correctly. The 
principle on which the church rests, 
and out of which grow all her doc- 
trines and precepts, is not authority, 
but the mystery of the Incarnation, 
or the assumption of human nature 
by the Word. Nor is he himself 
quite honest according to his own 
test of honesty. To be consistent 
with himself, he must zeject not only 
the term Christian, but also the term re- 
ligion, and put the alternative, Either 
Catholicity or no religion. The word 
religion—from re/igave—means either 
intensively to bind more firmly, or 
iteratively, to bind again, to bind 
man morally to God as his last end, 
in addition to his being physically 
bound to God as his first cause. 
Free religion is a contradiction in 
terms, as much so as free bondage. 
Religion is always a bond, a law that 
binds. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson differs from 
Mr. Abbott, and would retain the 
name Christian, though without the 
reality. We quote a long passage 
from his not very remarkable speech, 
out of deference to his rank as one 
of the originators of the movement : 


“We have had, not long since, present- 
ed to us by Max Miiller a valuable para- 
graph from St. Augustine, not at all extra- 
ordinary in itself, but only as coming from 
that eminent father in the church, and at 
that age in which St. Augustine writes: 
‘That which is now called the Christian re- 
ligion existed among the ancients, and nev- 
er did not exist from the planting of the 
human race until Christ came in the flesh, 
at which time the true religion, which al- 
ready subsisted, began to be called Chris- 
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tianity.’ I believe that not only Christiani. 

ty is as old as the creation—not only every 
sentiment and precept of Christianity can 
be paralleled in other religious writings—but 
more, that a man of religious susceptibility, 
and one at the same time conversant with 
many men—say a much travelled man— 
can find the same idea in numberless con- 
versations. The religious find religion 
wherever they associate. When I find in 
people narrow religion, I find also in them 
narrow reading. 

“I object, of course, to the claim of 
miraculous dispensation—certainly not to 
the doctrine of ‘Christianity. This claim 
impairs, to my mind, the soundness of him 
who makes it, and indisposes us to his com- 
munion, This comes the wrong way; it 
comes from without, not within. This posi- 
tive, historical, authoritative scheme is not 
consistent with our experience or our expec- 
tations. It issomething notin nature, it is 
contrary to that law of nature which all wise 
men recognized, namely, never to require a 
larger cause than is necessary to the effect, 
George Fox, the Quaker, said that, though 
he read of Christ and God, he knew them 
only from the like spirit in his own soul, 
We want all the aids to our moral training. 
We cannot spare the vision nor the virtue 
of the saints ; but let it be by pure sympa- 
thy, not with any personal or official claim, 
If you are childish and exhibit your saint 
as a worker of wonders, a thaumaturgist, I 
am repelled. That claim takes his teach- 
ings out of logic and out of nature, and 
permits official and arbitrary senses to be 
grafted on the teachings. It is the praise 
of our New Testament that its teachings 
go to the honor and benefit of humanity— 
that no better lesson has been taught or 
incarnated. Let it stand, beautiful and 
wholesome, with whatever is most like it in 
the teaching and practice of men; but do 
not attempt to elevate it out of humanity 
by saying, ‘ This was not a man,’ for then 
you confound it with the fables of every 
popular religion ; and my distrust of the 
story makes me distrust the doctrine as 
soon as it differs from my own belief. 
Whoever thinks a story gains by the prodi- 
gious, by adding something out of nature, 
robs it more than he adds. It is no longer 
an example, a model; no longer a heart- 
stirring hero, but an exhibition, a wonder, 
an anomaly, removed out of the range of 
influence with thoughtful men,” (Pp. 42-44.) 


Mr. Emerson cannot be very deep- 
ly read in patristic literature, if he 
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is obliged to go to Max Miiller for a 
quotation from St. Augustine, and he 
proves by his deductions from the 
language of this great doctor and fa- 
ther that he knows little of the Ca- 
tholic Church. St. Augustine was a 
Catholic, and taught that, though 
times vary, faith does not vary, and 
that as believed the patriarchs so be- 
lieve we, only they believed in the 
Christ who was to come, and we in 
the Christ who has come; and the 
church teaches through her doctors 
that there has been only one revela- 
tion, that this was made, in substance, 
to our first parents in the garden. 
She teaches us that Christianity is not 
only as old, but even older than crea- 
tion; for creation with all it contains 
was created in reference to Christ the 
Incarnate Word, and consequently 
Christianity, founded in the Incarna- 
tion, is really the supreme law accord- 
ing to which the universe was creat- 
ed and exists.” It precedes all other 
religions, and the various heathen or 
pagan religions and mythologies are 
only traditions, corruptions, perver- 
sions, or travesties of it. To the 
question, “ How is the church ca- 
tholic?” the very child’s catechism 
answers, “ Because she subsists in all 
ages, teaches all nations, and main- 
tains all truth.” How otherwise 
could she be Catholic ? 

That “ every sentiment [doctrine ?] 
and precept of Christianity can be 
paralleled in other religious writings” 
(religions, for Christianity is not a 
writing) may be true in part, if taken 
separately and in an_ unchristian 
sense; but certainly not as a con- 
nected and self-consistent system, in 
its unity and integrity. But suppose 
it, what then? It would only prove 
that all religions have retained more 
or less of the primitive revelation, 
which all men held in common be- 
fore the Gentile apostasy and the 
dispersion of the race consequent on 


the attempt to build the Tower of 
Babel; not that all religions have 
had a common origin in human na- 
ture. What we actually find in pa- 
gan religions and mythologies that is 
like Christianity, is no more than we 
should expect on the supposition of 
a primitive revelation held cut of 
unity, and interpreted by pride, folly, 
and ignorance, the characteristics ot 
every pagan people. But Mr. Emer- 
son is true to the old doctrine:which 


he chanted years ago in Zhe Dial ;” 
‘* Out from the heart of natare rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old ; 
The litanies of nations came 
Like the volcano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below— 
The canticles of love and woe.” 


Nothing can roll out of the heart of 
nature but nature itself; and hence, 
in order to derive Christianity from 
within, Mr. Emerson eliminates what- 
ever is supernatural and external and 
reduces it to simple nature, which 
every man from the beginning to the 
end of the world carries within him, 
and of which he cannot divest him- 
self. He unchristianizes Christianity, 
makes it an element of human na- 
ture, confounds it with the natural 
laws of the physicists, and then tells 
us it is as old as creation, which is 
about as much as telling us man is as 
old as—man, or nature is as old as— 
nature. Well may Mr. Emerson be 
called the Sage of Concord, and be 
listened to as an oracle. 

All the speakers, with three excep- 
tions, seemed anxious to have it un- 
derstood that the Free Religious As- 
sociation has some great affirmative 
truth which is destined to redeem 
and save the world. Colonel Higgin- 
son, the successor of Theodore Par- 
ker, tells us with great earnestness: 

“If this movement of ours means any 
thing, it means not a little petty denial, not 
a little criticism, not a textual discussion, 
not a sum in addition or subtraction, like 


Bishop Colenso’s books, not a bit of his- 
torical analysis, like Strauss or Renan. 
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These are trivial things; these do not 
touch people ; these do not reach the uni- 
versal heart. The universe needs an affir- 
mation, not a denial; and the religious 
movement that has not for its centre the 
assertion of something, would be condemn- 
ed already to degenerate into a sect by the 
time it had the misfortune to get fairly 
born.” (P. 58.) 


And again: 


“ Affirmation! There is no affirmation 
except the belief in universal natural reli- 
gion ; all else is narrowness and sectarian- 
ism, though it call itself by the grandest 
name, compared with that. It impoverish- 
es a man; it keeps his sympathy in one 
line of religious communication ; it takes 
all the spiritual life of the race, and says, 
‘ All of this that was not an effluence from 
Jesus you must set aside ;’ and so it makes 
you a member in full standing of some lit- 
tle sect, all of whose ideas, all of whose 
thoughts, revolved in the mind of some one 
narrow-minded theologian who founded it. 
It shuts you up there, and you die, suffo- 
cated for want of God’s free air outside,” 
(P. 59.) 


But the reverend colonel here 
affirms nothing not affirmed by 
Christianity, nor any thing more than 
belongs to all men. Natural religion 
is simply the natural law, the moral 
law, prescribed to every man through 
his reason by the end for which he is 
created, and is included in the Chris- 
tian religion as essential to the Chris- 
tian character. What the free reli- 
gionist does is not to affirm any thing 
not universally insisted on by the 
Catholic Church, but to deny all reli- 
gion but universal natural religion ; 
that is, he simply denies supernatural 
revelation, and the supernatural order, 
or that there is any reality broader than 
nature or above it. Free religion, as 
such, is, then, not affirmative, but pure- 
ly negative; the negation of all reli- 
gions in so far as they assert the super- 
natural. The real thought and design 
-of the men and women composing the 
association is to get rid of every thing 
in every religion that transcends or 
professes to transcend nature. They 








make no direct war on the church or 
even on the sects, we concede; for 
they take it for granted that when 
people are once fully persuaded that 
nature is all, and that only natural 
religion is or can be true, all else will 
gradually die out of itself. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone agrees in this 
with the others, and does not dis- 
guise her thought. She says: 


“We come into the world, I believe, 
every one of us, with all that is needful in 
ourselves, if we will only trust it—al! that 
is needful to help us on and up to the very 
highest heights to which a human being 
can ever climb; but we have covered it 
over by dogma and creed and sectarian 
theory, and by our own misdeeds, until 
these angel voices that are in us cease to 
be heard} not totally cease—I do not be- 
lieve they ever totally cease—but they be- 
come less and less audible to us. But if we 
learn to heed their faintest whisper, reve- 
rently and obediently, I believe that there 
is no path where the soul asks you to go 
that you may nat safely tread. It may car- 
ry you to the burning, fiery furnace, but you 
will come out, and the smell of fire even 
will not be on your garments. It may 
compel you into the lion’s den, but the wild 
beast’s mouth will be shut. You may walk 
where scorpions are in the way of duty, and 
you will not be hurt. It is this ‘ inner light ;’ 
it is not a text, it is nota creed, but it is this 
in ourselves which, if trusted, will lead us 
into all truth. 

“T said I did not believe this voice was 
ever lost in the human soul. I do not 
forget that men grow very wicked, and 
women too, for that matter; I do not 
forget that men and women sometimes ap- 
pear to us so lost and fallen that it seems 
as if no power in themselves, or any human 
power, could help them up; and yet to 
these worst men and women, in some hal- 
lowed moment, is the word given, ‘ This is 
the way: walk ye in it.’ And if, at the 
side of this man or woman, at that very 
moment, is some helping hand, some voice 
wise enough to counsel, he or she may be 
started to walk in that way.” . (P. 100.) 


If Mr. Abbott is the logician of the 
association, Mrs, Julia Ward Howe 
is decidedly the wit. In the essay 
she read to the meeting she, with 
her keen woman’s wit and her hard 
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common sense, shows up in admira- 
ble style the ridiculousness and ab- 
surdity of the whole movement. 
She is not herself indeed free from all 
taint of radicalism, and much she 
says may be due to her facility in de- 
tecting and satirizing the follies and 
absurdities of her friends rather than 
those of her. foes; but her essay 
proves that she has a soul, and 
knows that it has aspirations that go 
beyond nature, and wants which only 
a supernatural religion can satisfy. 
She evidently has glimpses of a truth 
higher, deeper, broader, than any re- 
cognized by any other radical who 
spoke. She disposes of free reli- 
gion in a single sentence, “ He is 
not religious who does not recognize 
the obligations of religion.” We have 
space only for the concluding para- 
graph of her not very logical, self- 
consistent, but witty, shrewd, and 
satirical essay on Freedom and Re- 
straint in Religion : 


“But, friends, a sudden reaction comes 
over me. I determine to profess and prac- 
tise the new religion. I have learned at 
the free religious club that I possess the 
first requisite for this, having never studied 
any theology at all. The ex-divines whom 
Ihave met there have so bewailed the arti- 
ficial ignorance which they acquired in 
their divinity-school training, that I pre- 
sume my natural knowledge to be its pro- 
per and desired antithesis. I have read 
the Bhavadgheeta and Mr. Emerson’s 
poems, the psalms and gospel of the new 
faith, To be no Christian is the next im- 
portant desideratum ; and I believe that I 
shall find this, as most people do, easier 
than not. My first rule will be, ‘ Brahmins, 
beware of intercourse with Pariahs!’ The 
three hundred incarnations of Vishnu, far 
more imposing in number than the single 
excarnation of which the old theology has 
made so much, shall be preached by me 
both as precept and example. The Confu- 
cian moralities, as illustrated by Californian 
experience, shall replace the Decalogue. 
Mr. Emerson’s crowning sentence, that he 
who commits a crime hurts himself, will, 
of course, suffice to convert a whole society 
of criminals and reprobates. I will intro- 
duce the Joss into prisons, and give the 


myth of the Celestial Empire a literal inter- 
pretation. Our railroad and steamboat 
system will greatly facilitate the offering of 
children to the river, with the further ad- 
vantage of offering the parents too. The 
strangling of female infants will relieve the 
present excess of female population in New 
England, and postpone the pressure of wo- 
man suffrage. The burning of widows 
alone will save the country no small outlay 
in pensions, Lastly, since the Turkish ethics 
are coming so much into favor, I should 
advise a more than Mormon application of 
them in our midst. Coédperative houge- 
keeping could then be begun on the most 


immediate and harmonious footing. And so” 


we will reconvert and transreform, and true 
progress shall consjst in regress. 

“ But, as Archimedes asked to get out of 
the world in order to move it, we shall be 
forced to go outside of Christendom in 
order to accomplish this revolution. And 
if I may believe my friends of the Free Re- 
ligious Association, the surest way to do 
this will be to keep closely in their midst. 
For, elsewhere, between steamboats and 
missionaries, we cannot be sure of meeting 
people who shall be sure of not being 
Christians. 

“ Perish the jest, and let the jester perish, 
if in aught but saddest earnest she exchang- 
ed the serious for the comic mask. 
Laughter is sometimes made to convey pa- 
thos that lies too deep for tears. I have 
but faintly sketched the scene-painting that 
would have to be done to-day, if religion 
could slip back and miss the sacred and 
indispensable mediation of Christianity. 
Take back the English language beyond 
the noble building of Shakespeare and 
Milton ; take back philosophy beyond the 
labor of the Germans and the intuition of 
the Greeks; take back mathematics be- 
yond Laplace and Newton ; take back poli- 
tics from the enlargement of republican 
experience—you will have yet a harder 
task when you shall carry religion back to 
its ante-Christian status and interpretation. 

“Lastly, and to sum up. The freedom 
of religion is the satisfaction of obeying the 
innermost and highest impulses of the hu- 
man soul, to the disregard of all secondary 
powers and considerations. I find this 
freedom inseparable from the constraint 
which obliges the man toward this highest 
effort, as the laws of the tidal flow force the 
wave to high-water mark. Our human 
dignity consists in the assertion of this free- 
dom, the acknowledgment of this obliga- 
tion. Intellectual freedom is found in stu- 
dy and the progress of thought, which is 
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ever substituting enlarged and improved 
for rude and narrow processes. But the 
liberal heart precedes the liberal mind, and 
conditions it. ‘To be careless as to authori- 
ty and rash in conclusions, is not to be free ; 
to be strict in logic and scrupulous in deri- 
vation, is not to be unfree. Let me end 
my discursive remarks with one phrase 
from a dear, melancholy, Calvinistic poet, 
who passed his life in damning himself and 
blessing others, repenting of a thousand sins 
he was never able to commit: 


* He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.’” 


(Pp. 53-57:) 

A stranger, who gave his name as 
Gustave Watson, made a brief, mo- 
dest, sensible speech, which fully re- 
futed the radical pretensions. He told 
them that he had listened in vain to 
hear pronounced the great affirma- 
tive truth the speakers professed to 
have. An evangelical minister, a 
Rev. Jesse H. Jones, took up the de- 
fence of Christianity, but was too 
ignorant of the Christian faith, and 
too far gone himself in radicalism, to 
be able to effect much. He took up 
the weakest line of defence possible, 
and labored chiefly to show the nov- 
elty of Christianity against St. Au- 
gustine, and its identity, under one 
of its aspects, with carnal Judaism 
or modern socialism. An orthodox 
Jew sent an essay and a liberal Jew 
spoke. A professor of spiritism made 
a speech, and several radicals spoke 
whose speeches we are obliged to 
pass over, though as good as those we 
have noticed. 

We have refrained as far as possi- 
ble from ridiculing the proceedings 
of the association, which is no asso- 
ciation at all, since it is founded on 
the principle of free individualism ; 
for we wish to treat all men and wo- 
men with the respect due to our- 
selves, if not to themselves. The 
chief actors in the movement we 
have formerly known, and some of 
them intimately. We have no doubt 
of their sincerity and earnestness ; but 
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we must be permitted to say that we 
have found nothing new or striking 
in their speeches, and we cannot 
remember the time when we were 
not perfectly familiar with all their doc- 
trines and pretensions. ‘Their views 
and aims were set forth in the New 
England metropolis nearly forty years 
ago, if with less mental refinement 
and polish, with an originality and 
freshness, a force and energy, which 
they can hardly hope to rival. They 
were embodied in 1836, and attempt- 
ed to be realized in the Society for 
Christian Union and Progress, which 
its founder abandoned because he 
would not suffer it to grow into a 
sect, because he saw his movement 
was leading no whither, and could 
accomplish nothing for the glory of 
God or the good of mankind here or 
hereafter, and because, through the 
grace and mercy of God, he became 
convinced of the truth and sanctity 
of the Catholic Church against which 
the Protestant reformers in the six- 
teenth century rebelled. He may 
not now be very proud of these radi- 
cals, but they are, to a great extent, 
the product of a movement of which 
he and Ralph Waldo Emerson were 
the earliest and principal leaders in 
Boston. 

We readily acknowledge that the 
pretensions of these radical men and 
women are very great, but they show 
no great intellectual ability, and are 
painfully narrow and __ superficial. 
The ministers and ex-ministers who 
figured on the occasion exhibited 
neither depth nor breadth of view, 
neither strength nor energy of mind. 
They proved themselves passable 
rhetoricians, but deplorably ignorant 
of the past and the present, of the 
religions they believed themselves to 
have outgrown, and especially of 
human nature and the wants of the 
human soul. They appeared to 


know only their own theories project- 














ed from themselves, and which are as 
frail and as attenuated as any spider’s 
web ever rendered visible by the 
morning dew. They pretend to have 
studied, mastered, and exhausted all 
the past systems, religions, and mytho- 
logies; they pride themselves on the 
universality of their knowledge, and 
their having lost all bigotry, in- 
tolerance, or severity toward any 
sect or denomination. They speak 
even patronizingly of the church, 
and are quite ready to concede that 
she was good and useful to humanity 
in her day, in barbarous times, and 
in the infancy of the race; but hu- 
manity, having attained its majority, 
has outgrown her, and demands now 
a more manly and robust, a purer 
and brcader and a more living and 
life-giving religion—a religion, in a 
word, more Christian than Christiani- 
ty, more Catholic than Catholicity. 
Ignorant or worse than ignorant of 
the lowest elements of Catholic 
teaching, they fancy they have out- 
grown it, as the adult man has out- 
grown the garments of his childhood. 
Their self-conceit is sublime. Why, 
they are not large enough to wear 
the fig-leaf aprons fabricated by the 
reformers of the sixteenth century 
with which to cover their nakedness. 
The tallest and stoutest among them 
is a dwarf by the side of a Luther or 
a Calvin, or even of the stern old Pu- 
ritan founders of New England; nay, 
they cannot bear an intellectual com- 
parison even with the originators of 
New England Unitarianism. 

Take the Reverend Colonel Higgin- 
son, a man of good blood and rich 
natural gifts, one who, if he had been 
trained in a Christian school, and had 
had his mind elevated and expanded 
by the study of Christian dogmata, 
could hardly have failed to be one of 
the great men, if not the greatest 
man of his age. He has naturally 
true nobiljty of soul, rare intellectual 
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power, and genius of a high order; 
yet he is so blinded, and so dwarfed 
in mind by his radicalism, that he can 
seriously say, “There is no affirma- 
tion except the belief in universal na- 
tural religion; all else is narrowness 
and sectarianism.” He has, then, no 
views broader than nature, no aspira- 
tions that rise higher than nature, 
and labors under the delusion that 
men, reduced to nature alone, would 
really be elevated and ennobled, 
He has never learned that nature 
is not self-sufficing—is dependent ; 
that it has both its origin and end 
as well as its medium in the super- 
natural, and could not act or sub- 
sist a moment without it—a truth 
which the Catholic child has learned 
before a dozen years old, and which 
is a simple commonplace with the 
Christian ; so much so, that he rarely 
thinks it necessary to assert it, far 
less to prove it. 

This utterance of the reverend 
colonel is accepted by all the radi- 
cals. None of them get above second 
causes; for them all God and na- 
ture appear to be identical and in- 
distinguishable; and this appears to 
be their grand and _all-reconciling 
doctrine. Hence the religion which 
they propose has no higher origin 
than man, and no higher end than 
the natural development and well- 
being of man, individual and social, 
in this earthly life. It is the religion 
of humanity, not the religion of God, 
and man, not God, is obeyed and wor- 
shipped in it ; yet it seems never to oc- 
cur to these wise men and women that 
nature either separated from or iden- 
tified with God vanishes into nothing, 
and their religion with it. But is a 
religion that is simply evolved from 
humanity, that has no element above 
the human, and is necessarily restrict- 
ed to man in this life, and that con- 
templates neither fore nor after, high- 
er, deeper, and more universal than 
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ever substituting enlarged and improved 
for rude and narrow processes. But the 
liberai heart precedes the liberal mind, and 
conditions it. To be careless as to authori- 
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my discursive remarks with one phrase 
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them that he had listened in vain to 
hear pronounced the great affirma- 
tive truth the speakers professed to 
have. An evangelical minister, a 
Rev. Jesse H. Jones, took up the de- 
fence of Christianity, but was too 
ignorant of the Christian faith, and 
too far gone himself in radicalism, to 
be able to effect much. He took up 
the weakest line of defence possible, 
and labored chiefly to show the nov- 
elty of Christianity against St. Au- 
gustine, and its identity, under one 
of its aspects, with carnal Judaism 
or modern socialism. An orthodox 
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a speech, and several radicals spoke 
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have formerly known, and some of 
them intimately. We have no doubt 
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we must be permitted to say that we 
have found nothing new or striking 
in their speeches, and we cannot 
remember the time when we were 
not perfectly familiar with all their doc- 
trines and pretensions. ‘Their views 
and aims were set forth in the New 
England metropolis nearly forty years 
ago, if with less mental refinement 
and polish, with an originality and 
freshness, a force and energy, which 
they can hardly hope to rival. They 
were embodied in 1836, and attempt- 
ed to be realized in the Society for 
Christian Union and Progress, which 
its founder abandoned because he 
would not suffer it to grow into a 
sect, because he saw his movement 
was leading no whither, and could 
accomplish nothing for the glory of 
God or the good of mankind here or 
hereafter, and because, through the 
grace and mercy of God, he became 
convinced of the truth and sanctity 
of the Catholic Church against which 
the Protestant reformers in the six- 
teenth century rebelled. He may 
not now be very proud of these radi- 
cals, but they are, to a great extent, 
the product of a movement of which 
he and Ralph Waldo Emerson were 
the earliest and principal leaders in 
Boston. 

We readily acknowledge that the 
pretensions of these radical men and 
women are very great, but they show 
no great intellectual ability, and are 
painfully narrow and __ superficial. 
The ministers and ex-ministers who 
figured on the occasion exhibited 
neither depth nor breadth of view, 
neither strength nor energy of mind. 
They proved themselves passable 
rhetoricians, but deplorably ignorant 
of the past and the present, of the 
religions they believed themselves to 
have outgrown, and especially of 
human nature and the wants of the 
human soul. They appeared to 
know only their own theories project- 
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ed from themselves, and which are as 
frail and as attenuated as any spider’s 
web ever rendered visible by the 
morning dew. ‘They pretend to have 
studied, mastered, and exhausted all 
the past systems, religions, and mytho- 
logies; they pride themselves on the 
universality of their knowledge, and 
their having lost all bigotry, in- 
tolerance, or severity toward any 
sect or denomination. They speak 
even patronizingly of the church, 
and are quite ready to concede that 
she was good and useful to humanity 
in her day, in barbarous times, and 
in the infancy of the race; but hu- 
manity, having attained its majority, 
has outgrown her, and demands now 
a more manly and robust, a purer 
and brcader and a more living and 
life-giving religion—a religion, in a 
yord, more Christian than Christiani- 
ty, more Catholic than Catholicity. 
Ignorant or worse than ignorant of 
the lowest elements of Catholic 
teaching, they fancy they have out- 
grown it, as the adult man has out- 
grown the garments of his childhood. 
Their self-conceit is sublime. Why, 
they are not large enough to wear 
the fig-leaf aprons fabricated by the 
reformers of the sixteenth century 
with which to cover their nakedness. 
The tallest and stoutest among them 
is a dwarf by the side of a Luther or 
a Calvin, or even of the stern old Pu- 
ritan founders of New England; nay, 
they cannot bear an intellectual com- 
parison even with the originators of 
New England Unitarianism. 

Take the Reverend Colonel Higgin- 
son, a man of good blood and rich 
natural gifts, one who, if he had been 
trained in a Christian school, and had 
had his mind elevated and expanded 
by the study of Christian dogmata, 
could hardly have failed to be one of 
the great men, if not the greatest 
man of his age. He has naturally 
true nobility of soul, rare intellectual 
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power, and genius of a high order; 
yet he is so blinded, and so dwarfed 
in mind by his radicalism, that he can 
seriously say, “There is no affirma- 
tion except the belief in universal na- 
tural religion; all else is narrowness 
and sectarianism.” He has, then, no 
views broader than nature, no aspira- 
tions that rise higher than nature, 
and labors under the delusion that 
men, reduced to nature alone, would 
really be elevated and _ ennobled, 
He has never learned that nature 
is not self-sufficing—is dependent ; 
that it has both its origin and end 
as well as its medium in the super- 
natural, and could not act or sub- 
sist a moment without it—a truth 
which the Catholic child has learned 
before a dozen years old, and which 
is a simple commonplace with the 
Christian ; so much so, that he rarely 
thinks it necessary to assert it, far 
less to prove it. 

This utterance of the reverend 
colonel is accepted by all the radi- 
cals. None of them get above second 
for them all God and na- 
ture appear to be identical and in- 
distinguishable; and this appears to 
be their, grand and_all-reconciling 
doctrine. Hence the religion which 
they propose has no higher origin 
than man, and no higher end than 
the natural development and well- 
being of man, individual and social, 
in this earthly life. It is the religion 
of humanity, not the religion of God, 
and man, not God, is obeyed and wor- 
shipped in it ; yet it seems never to oc- 
cur to these wise men and women that 
nature either separated from or iden- 
tified with God vanishes into nothing, 
and their religion with it. But is a 
religion that is simply evolved from 
humanity, that has no element above 
the human, and is necessarily restrict- 
ed to man in this life, and that con- 
templates neither fore nor after, high- 
er, deeper, and more universal than 


Causes ; 
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Christianity which asserts for us the 
nature and essence of God, teaches us 
the origin and end ofall things, the real 
relations of man to his Maker and to 
universal nature through all the de- 
grees and stages of his existence ? 
No; it is your naturism that is “ nar- 
rowness and sectarianism.” 
Radicalism has heard of the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation, and inter- 
prets it to mean not the union of two 
for ever distinct natures, the divine 
and human, in one divine person, 
but one divine nature in all human 
persons. Hence, while the person is 
human, circumscribed, and transitory, 
nature in all men is divine, is God 
himself, permanent, universal, infinite, 
immortal, ‘This is what the Christian 
mystery, according to them, really 
means, though the ignorant, narrow- 
minded, and blundering apostles never 
knew it, never understood its profound 
significance. The church took the 
narrow and shallow view of the apos- 
tles; and hence our radicals have out- 
grown the church, and instead of 
looking back or without, above or 
beyond themselves, they look only 
within, down into their own divine 
nature, whence emanates the uni- 
verse, and in which is all virtue, all 
good, all truth, all force, all reality. 
‘The aim of all moral and religious disci- 
pline must be to get rid of all person- 
al distinction, all circumscription, and 
to sink all individuality in the divine 
nature, which is the real man, the 
“ one man,” the “ over-soul” of which 
Mr. Emerson in his silvery tones for- 
merly discoursed so eloquently and 
captivated so many charming Boston 
girls, who understood him by sympa- 
thy with their hearts, not their heads, 
though what he said seemed little 
better than transcendental nonsense 
to the elder, graver, and less suscep- 
tible of both sexes. Impersonal nature 
is divine ; hence the less of persons 
we are the more divine we are, and 
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the more we act from the promptings 
of impersonal nature the more god- 
like our acts. Hence instinct, which 
is impersonal, is a safer guide than 
reason, which is personal; the logic 
of the heart is preferable to the logi 
of the head, and fools and madmen 
superior to the wise and the sane. 
Hence, are fools and madmen pro- 
foundly reverenced by Turks and 
Arabs. 

But impersonal nature is one and 
identical in all men, and identical, 
too, with the divine nature. There 
are no distinct, specific, or individual 
natures ; there is only one nature in 
all men and things; for all individu- 
ality, all difference or distinction, is 
in the personality. Hence when you 
get rid of personality, which, after all, 
has no real subsistence, and sink back 
into impersonal nature, you attain at 
once to absolute unity, always and 
ever present under all the diversity 
Men and 
women are mere bubbles floating on 
the face of the ocean, and nothing 
distinguishes them from the ocean 
underlying them but their bubbleos- 
ity. Destroy that, and they are the 
ocean itself. Get rid of personality, 
sink back into impersonal nature, afid 
all men and women become one, and 
identical in the one universal nature. 
Vulgar radicals and reformers seek to 
reform society by laboring to amelio- 
rate the condition of men and wo- 
men as persons, and are less profita- 
bly employed than the boy blowing 
soap-bubbles ; for the reality is in the 
ocean on the face of which the bub- 
ble floats, not in the bubbleosity. 
The true radicals, who radicalize in 
satin slippers and kid gloves, seek not 
to ameliorate the bubbleosity which 
is unreal, an unveracity, a mere ap- 
parition, a sense-show, but to amelio- 
rate man and society by sinking it, 
and all differences with it, in universal 
impersonal nature, 


of beliefs, views, or persons. 
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Yet what amelioration is possible 
except personal? If you get rid of 
men and women as persons, you an- 
nihilate them in every sense in which 
they are distinguishable from the one 
universal nature ; and suppose you to 
succeed in doing it, your reform, your 
amelioration would be the annihila- 
tion of man and society ; for you can 
have neither without men and wo- 
men as individuals—that is, as persons. 
To reform or ameliorate them in their 
impersonal nature is both impossible 
and unnecessary ; for in their imperson- 
al nature they are identical with uni- 
versal nature, and universal nature is 
God, infinite, immutable, immortal, 
incapable of being augmented or di- 
minished. Nothing can be done for or 
against impersonal nature. We see, 
then, nothing that these refined and 
accomplished radicals can propose as 
the object of their labors but the 
making of all men and women, as 
far as possible; talk and act like fools 
and madmen. This would seem to be 


their grand discovery, and the proof 
of their having outgrown the church. 


But we should be ourselves the 
fool and madman_ if we attempted 
to reason with them. They discard 
logic, reject reason, and count the 
understanding as one of the poorest 
of our faculties; as mean, narrow, 
personal. Reason and understand- 
ing are personal; and all truth, 
all knowledge, all wisdom, all that 
is real is impersonal. Is not the 
impersonality of God, that is, of 
nature, a primary article of their 
creed ? How, then, reason with 
them or expect them to listen to 
the voice of reason? Reason is too 
strait for them, and they have out- 
grown it, as they have outgrown the 
church! They do not even pretend 
to be logically consistent with them- 
selves. No one holds himself bound 
by his own utterances, any more than 
he does by the utterances of another. 
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They are free religionists, and scorn 
to be bound even by the truth, 

But suppose they wish to retain 
men and women—or women and men, 
for with them woman is the superior— 
as persons, how do they expect by 
restricting, as they do, their know- 
ledge to this life, and making their 
happiness consist in the goods of 
this world alone, to effect their indi- 
vidual amelioration ? Socialism se- 
cures always its own defeat. The 
happiness of this life is attainable 
only by living for another.  Restrict- 
ed to this life and this world, man has 
play for only his animal instincts, 
propensities, and powers. ‘There is 
no object on which his higher or 
peculiarly human affections and fa- 


_ culties can be exerted, and his moral, 


religious, rational nature must stagnate 
and rot, or render him unspeakably 
miserable by his hungering and thirst- 
ing after a spiritual good which he 
has not, and which is nowhere to be 
had. The happiness of this life 
comes from living for a supernatural 
end, the true end of man, in obedi- 
ence to the law it prescribes. When 
we make this life or this world our 
end, or assume, with Mr. Emerson, 
that we have it within, in our own 
impersonal nature, we deny the very 
condition of either individual or so- 
cial happiness, take falsehood for 
truth; and no good ever does or can 
come from falsehood. 

It will be observed by our readers, 
from the extracts we have made, that 
the radicals not only confine their 
views to humanity and to this life, but 
proceed on the assumption of the suffi- 
ciency of man’s nature for itself. They 
appear to have, with the exception 
of Mrs. Howe, no sense of the need 
of any supernatural help. They 
have no sense of the incompleteness 
and insufficiency of nature, as they 
have no compassion for its weakness. 
They never stumble, never fall, never 
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sin, are never baffled, are never in 
need of assistance. It is not so with 
ordinary mortals. We find nature in- 
sufficient for us, our own strength in- 
adequate; and, voyaging over the 
stormy ocean of life, we are often 
wrecked, and compelled to cry out in 
agony of soul, “ Lord, save or we 
perish.” Whosoever has received any 
religious instruction knows that it is 
not in ourselves but in God that we 
live and move and have our being, 
and that not without supernatural as- 
sistance can we attain true beatitude. 

In conclusion, we may say, these 
radical men and women set forth 
nothing not familiar to us before the 
late Theodore Parker was an unfledged 
student of the Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge, and even before most of them 
were born. We know their views 


and aims better than they themselves 
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know them, and we have lived long 
enough to learn that they are narrow 
and superficial, false and vain. We 
have in the church the freedom we 
sighed for but found not, and which 
is not to be found, in radicalism. God 
is more than man, more than nature, 
and never faileth; Christ the God- 
man, at once perfect God and perfect 
man, two distinct natures in one di- 
vine person, is the way, the truth, 
and the life; and out of him there is 
no salvation, no true life, no beati- 
tude. We do not expect these radi- 
cals to believe us; they are worship. 
pers of man and nature, and joined 
to their idols. Esteeming themselves 
wise, they become fools ; ever learn- 
ing, they are never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth, any more than 
the child is able to grasp the rain- 
bow. 
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“Come and see how a Christian can die.” —A ddison to his step-son. 


WE read that the celebrated Mon- 
taigne wished to make a compilation 
of remarkable death-bed scenes ; for, 
as he said, “he who should teach 
men how to die would teach them 
how to live.” It may not be unpro- 
fitable for us to recall the last mo- 
ments of some who have died in the 
Catholic Church. It may give us 
some new idea of the power of faith 
to sustain the soul in that supreme 
moment, and show us in what a su- 
per-eminent degree the spirit of the 
church fits one for the last great 
change, and fortifies him to meet it 
hopefully if not triumphantly. Let 
us, then, in this month, consecrated by 
so many pious Catholic hearts to the 


memory of the dead, draw around 
the death-beds of some who are re- 
markable in various ways, and see if 
we would not have our last end like 
theirs. ‘There is a horrid curiosity, if 
no higher feeling, which attracts us to 
the side of the dying, “to observe 
their words, their actions, and what 
sort of countenance they put upon 
it.” It is as if we would read the 
final conflict of the soul, obtain some 
new insight into the great mystery 
of death, and perhaps catch some 
glimpse of what awaits us beyond its 
shadows. Even the unbeliever at 
such a moment, forced to reflect on 
the destiny of the soul, exclaims, 
“Soul, what art thou? Flame that 
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devourest me, wilt thou live after me ? 
Must thou suffer still? Mysterious 
guest, what wilt thou become? Seek- 
est thou to reunite thyself to the great 
flame of day? Perhaps from this fire 
thou art only a spark, only a wander- 
ing ray which that star recalls. Perhaps, 
ceasing to exist when man dies, thou 
art only a moisture more pure than the 
animated dust the earth has produc- 
ed.” The mind thus excited to 
doubt and question is already on 
the road to conviction, To see how 
a good man meets his fate, is a lesson 
of heavenly love which fastens itself 
in the memory; the words that con- 
soled him and that he uttered sink 
into the heart, perhaps to diffuse 
light when our own time comes. 

If Addison found nothing more 
imposing, nothing more affecting, than 
accounts of the last moments of the 
dying; if the great Montaigne loved 
the most minute details respecting 
them, we need*not turn with repug- 
nance from what we have a vital in- 
terest in, and what may give us 
some new idea of the blessing of dy- 
ing in the arms of our Holy Mother 
the Church, fortified by her sacraments 
and sustained by her spirit. The 
French historian Anquetil, in giving 
an account of the death of Montmo- 
renci, says, “ It is instructive for per- 
sons of all conditions in life to wit- 
ness the death of a great man who 
unites noble sentiments with Chris- 
tian humility.” It is true Dr. John- 
son says, “ It matters not how a man 
dies, but how he lives;” but a holy 
death is generally the crown of a 
good life, though “there are dark, 
dark deaths which even the saints 
have died, the aspect of whose 
brightness was all turned heaven- 
ward, so we could not see it.” * 

I do not believe that “there is more 
or less of affectation in every death- 
bed scene.” Young, rather, is right: 


* Faber. 
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“* A death-bed’s a detector of the heart. 
Here tired dissimulation drops her mask 
Through life’s grimace, that mistress of the scene !”” 


Father Faber says: 


“ Every Christian death-bed is a world— 
a complete world—of graces, interferences, 
compensations, lights, struggles, victories, 
supernatural gestures, and the action of 
grand spiritual laws. Each death-bed, ex- 
plained to us as God could explain it, 
would be in itself an entire science of God 
—a summa of the most delicate theology. 
The varieties of grace in the individual soul 
are so many infinities of the one infinite Jife 
of God. No two deaths are quite alike. 
The most delicate shades of difference be- 
tween one death and another would proba- 
bly disclose to us more of the ways of God, 
and more of the capabilities of the soul 
than philosophy has ever taught. Some 
deaths are so beautiful that they can hardly 
be recognizable for punishments. Such 
was the death of St. Joseph, with his head 
pillowed on the lap of Jesus. The twilight 
bosom of Abraham was but a dull place 
compared with the house of Nazareth 
which the eyes of Jesus lighted. Such was 
Mary’s death, the penalty of which was ra- 
ther in its delay. It was a soft extinction, 
through the noiseless flooding of her heart 
with divine love. As nightingales are said 
to have sung themselves to death, so Si- 
meon died, not of the sweet weariness of 
his long watching, but of the fulness of his 
contentment, of the satisfaction of his de- 
sires, of the very new youth of soul which the 
touch of the Eternal Child had infused into 
his age, and, breaking forth into music 
which heaven itself might envy and could 
not surpass, he died with his world-sooth- 
ing song upon his lips—a song so sunset- 
like that one might believe all the beauty 
of all earth’s beautiful evenings since crea- 
tion had gone into it to fill it full of peace- 
ful spells. Age after age shall take up the 
strain. All the poetry of Christian weari- 
ness is init. It gives a voice to the hea- 
venly detachment and unworldliness of 
countless saints. It is the heart’s evening 
light after the working hours of the day to 
millions and millions of believers. The very 
last compline that the church shall sing, be- 
fore the midnight when the doom begins and 
the Lord breaks out upon the darkness from 
the refulgent east, shall overflow with the 
melodious sweetness of Simeon’s pathetic, 
song.” 


Thus do our words—even dying 
words—go on vibrating for ever. 
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How many have died like St. Os- 
wald, Archbishop of York, and the 
Venerable Bede, repeating the Gi- 
ria Fatri—that act of praise which 
St. Jerome found in constant use 
among the oriental monks, and was 
the means of introducing it into the 
western church, where it is now daily 
repeated by countless tongues. 

St. Ignatius Loyola died with the 
holy name of Jesus on his lips, that 
watchword of his glorious order so 
full of sweetness to the heart. So 
did that angelic youth, St. Alyosius. 
St. Hubert died repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer; St. Stephen of Grandmont 
while saying, “Into thy hands, O 
Lord, I commend my spirit.” So 
did St. John of the Cross, St. Catha- 
rine of Genoa, and hundreds of 
others. 

St. Arsenius, after more than fifty 
years spent in the desert, regarded 
death with fear. His brethren, see- 
ing him weep in his agony, asked 
him if, like other men, he feared to 
die. “I am seized with great fear,” 
he answered, “nor has this dread 
ever left me since I first came into 
the desert.” Nevertheless, he expir- 
ed, in peace and humble confidence, 
in his ninety-fifth year. 

St. John Chrysostom, when dying, 
had all his clothes changed, even to 
his shoes, putting on his best gar- 
ments, which were white, as for his 
heavenly nuptials; for “to one who 
loves,” says Novalis, “death is a 
mystery of sweet mysteries—it is a 
bridal night.” He then received the 
blessed sacrament and prayed, end- 
ing according to his custom, with, 
“Glory be to God for all things.” 
Then making the sign of the cross, 
he gave up his soul.* 

We read of the poet-monk Czd- 
mon, “ That tongue, which had com- 
posed so many holy words in praise 
of the Creator, uttered its last words 


* Butler. 


while he was in the act of signing 
himself with the cross, and thus he 
fell into a slumber to awaken in para- 
dise and join in the hymns of the 
holy angels whom he had imitated 
in this world, both in his life and in 
his songs.”’* 

The account of the death of the 
Venerable Bede is well known, but it 
is one that can always be read again 
and again with renewed profit, and 
never without emotion. 


“ About a fortnight before the feast of 
Easter,” says his disciple Cuthbert, “ he 
was reduced to a state of great debility, with 
difficulty of breathing, but without much 
pain, and in that condition he lasted till the 
day of the Lord’s Ascension. This time he 
passed cheerfully and joyfully, giving thanks 
to Almighty God both by day and night, or 
rather at all hours of the day and night. He 
continued to give lessons to us daily, spend- 
ing the rest of his time in psalmody, and the 
night also in joy and thanksgiving, unl 
he were interrupted by a short sleep; and 
yet, even then, the moment he awaked 
began again, and never «ceased, with 
stretched hands, to return thanks to G 
I can declare with truth that I never 
with my eyes, nor heard with my ears, of 
any man who was so indefatigable in giving 
thanks to the living God. 

“O truly happy man! He chanted the 
passage from the blessed Apostle Paul, -‘ 
is a dreadful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God,’ and several other passages 
from Holy Writ, warning us to throw off all 
torpor of soul, in consideration of our last 
hour. And being conversant with Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, he repeated several passages 
and composed the following lines in our 
tongue ; 


* Before the need-fare 
None becometh 
Of thought more wise 
Than is his need. 
To search out 
Ere his going hence, 
What his spirit 
For good or evil 
After his death-day 
Doomed may be.’ 


He also chanted the antiphons according 
to his and our custom. One of these is, ‘O 
King of glory, Lord of hosts, who on this 
day didst ascend in triumph above all the 
heavens, leave us not orphans, but send 


* Mrs. Jameson. 
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upon us the Spirit of truth, the promised of 
the Father. Alleluia.? When he came to 
the words ‘leave us not orphans,’ he burst 
into tears and wept much ; and after a while 
resumed where he had broken off, and 
We 
pt and studied by turns ; or rather wept 

a | the time that we studied. 
“ Thus we passed in joy the quinquagesi- 


who heard him wept with him. 


mal days till the aforesaid fes‘ival, and he 
ioiced greatly, and gave thanks to God for 
the infirmities under which he suffered, of- 
repeating, ‘God scourgeth every son 

m he receiveth,’ 


with other passages of 
Scripture, and the saying of St. Ambrose, 
‘T have not lived so as to be ashamed to 


e among you; nor do I fear to die, for we 
e a gracious God.’ 
iring these days, beside the lessons 
hich he gave us, and the chant of the 
psalms, he undertook the composition of 
two memorable works ; that is, he translat- 
| into our language the Gospel of St. John 
as far as ‘But what are those among so 
sany ?? [St. John vi. 9,] and made a collec- 
1 of extracts from the notes of Isidore the 
bishop, saying, ‘I will not suffer my pupils 
» read falsehoods, and labor without profit 
in that book, after my death.’ But on the 
Tuesday before the Ascension his difficulty 
of breathing began to distress him exceed- 
ingly, and a slight tumor appeared in his 
He spent the whole day and dictated 
to us with cheerfulness, saying occasionally, 
‘Lose no time ; I knownot how long I may 
last. Perhaps in a very short time my 
Maker may take me.’ In fact, it seemed to 
us that he knew the time of his death. He 
lay awake the whole night praising God, 
and at dawn on the Wednesday morning 
ordered us to write quickly, which we did 
till the hour of tierce. At that hour we 
walked in procession with the relics, as the 
rubric for the day prescribed ; but one of us 
remained to wait on him, and said to him, 
‘Dearest master, there still remains one 
chapter unwritten ; will it fatigue you if Iask 
more questions ?? ‘ No,’ said Bede; ‘ take 
your pen and mend it, and write quickly.’ 
This he did. 


feet. 


* At noon he said to me, ‘I have some 
valuables in my little chest—pepper, hand- 
kerchiefs, and incense. Run quickly and 
bring the priests of the monastery to me, 
that I may make to them such presents as 
God hath given to me. The rich of this 
world give gold and silver and other things 
of value ; I will give to my brethren what 
God hath given to me, and will give it with 
jove and pleasure.’ I shuddered, but did 
as he had bidden. He spoke to cach one 
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in his turn, reminding and entreating them 
to celebrate masses, and to pray Ciligently 
for him, which all readily promised to do. 

“When they heard him say that they 
would see him no more in this world, all 
burst into tears ; but their tears were tem- 
pered with joy when he said, ‘ It is time that 
I return to Him who made me out of nothing 
I have lived long, and kindly hath my mer- 
ciful Judge forecast the course of my life for 
me. The time of my dissolution is at hand. 
I wish to be released and to be with Christ.’ 
In this way he continued to speak cheerfully 
till sunset, when the fore-mentioned youth 
said, ‘ Beloved master, there is still one sen- 
tence unwritten.’ ‘Then write quickly,’ 
said Bede. In a few minutes the youth 
said, ‘It is finished.’ ‘Thou hast spoken 
truly,’ replied Bede ; ‘take my head between 
thy hands, for it is my delight to sit opposite 
to that holy place in which I used to pray ; 
let me sit and invoke my Father.’ Sitting 
thus on the pavement of the cell, and re- 
peating, ‘Glory be to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost,’ as he finished 
the word ‘Ghost,’ he breathed his last and 
took his departure for heaven.”* 


We read that St. Dunstan had 
Mass celebrated in his room on the 
day of his death; and after commu- 
nicating, he broke forth into the fol- 
lowing prayer, “Glory be to thee, 
Almighty Father, who hast given the 
bread of life from heaven to those 
that fear thee, that we may be mind- 
ful of thy wonderful mercy to man 
in the incarnation of thine only-be- 
gotten Son, born of the Virgin. To 
thee, Holy Father, for that when we 
were not, thou didst give to us a be- 
ing, and when we were sinners, didst 
grant to us a Redeemer, we give due 
thanks through the same thy Son, 
our Lord and God, who with thee 
and the Holy Ghost maketh all 
things, governeth all things, and liveth 
through ages and ages without end.” 
Shortly afterward he died in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. 

The Cistercian abbot Aelred of 
Yorkshire died in wonderful peace 
after eight years of monastic life, re- 
peating with his last breath, “I will 


* Lingard, 
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sing eternally, O Lord, thy mercy, 
thy mercy, thy mercy !” 

While St. Wilfrid of York lay dying 
in the fair town of Oundle, the monks 
did not cease chanting night and day 
around his bed, though with much 
ado, so bitterly they wept. When 
they came to the one hundred and 


emnly singing the words, “ Emittes spi- 
ritum tuum, et creabuntur, et renova- 
bis faciem terre,” “ Thou shalt send 
forth thy spirit, and they shall be 
created; and thou shalt renew the 
face of the earth,” the words stirred 
the soul of the careworn abbot, by 
whose pillow lay the Lord’s body and 
blood; he turned his head gently, 
and without a sigh gave back his soul 
to God.* 

St. Gilbert, when he was more than 
a century old, used to exclaim, “ How 
long, O Lord, wilt thou forget me for 
ever? Woe is me, for the time of my 
sojourning is prolonged!” His soul 
was at last released one morning at 
the hour of dawn, while the monks 
were repeating the verse of the office, 
“The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand.” 

Twenty abbots assembled to wit- 
ness the death of St. Stephen Hard- 
ing at Citeaux. Hearing them whis- 
per that he had nothing to fear after 
so holy and austere a life, he said to 
them trembling, “I assure you I go 
to God in fear and trembling. If my 
baseness should be found to have 
ever done any good, even in this I 
fear lest I should not have preserved 
that grace with the humility and care 
I ought.” 

St. Francis of Assisi, when he found 
he was dying, wished to be laid on 
the bare ground. When this was 
done, he crossed his arms and said, 
“Farewell, my children. I leave 
you in the fear of God. Abide there- 
in. The time of trial and tribulation 


* Life of St. Wilfrid. 
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cometh. Happy are they who per. 
For me, I go 
to God joyfully, recommending you 
all to his grace.” He had the pas- 
sion according to the Gospel of St. 
John read to him, and then repeated 
in a feeble voice the one hundred 
and forty-first psalm. 
the final verse, “ 


severe in well-doing. 


Having said 
Bring my soul out 
of prison,” he breathed his last. 

St. Thomas Aquinas died lying on 
ashes sprinkled on the floor. When 
he saw the holy viaticum in the 
priest’s hands, he said, “I firmly be- 
lieve that Jesus Christ, true God and 
true man, is present in this august 
sacrament. I adore thee, my God 
and my Redeemer. I receive thee, 
the price of my redemption, the via- 
ticum of my pilgrimage, for whose 
honor I have studied, labored, preach- 
ed, and taught. 
advanced 


I hope I have never 
any tenet as thy word 
which I had not learned from thee. 
If through ignorance I have done 
otherwise, I revoke it all and submit 
my writings to the judgment of the 
holy Roman Church.” ‘Thus lying in 
peace and joy, he received the last 
sacraments, and was heard to mur- 
mur, “ Soon, soon will the God of all 
consolation crown his mercy to me 
and satisfy all my desires. I shall 
shortly be satiated in him, and drink 
of the torrent of my delights ; be in- 
ebriated from the abundance of his 
house; and in him, the source of life, 
I shall behold the true light.” 

When the viaticum was brought to 
St. Theresa, she rose up in her bed 
and exclaimed, “My Lord and my 
Spouse! the desired hour has at 
length come. It is time for me to 
depart hence.” Her confessor asked 
her if she wished to be buried in her 
own convent at Avila. She replied, 
‘Have I any thing of my own in this 
world? Will they not give me a lit- 
tle earth here?” She died with the 
crucifix in her hands, repeating, a3 
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long as she could speak, the verse of 
the Miserere, “‘ A contrite and hum- 
ble heart, O God, thou wilt not de- 
spise !” 

There is a touching account of a 
renowned and pious knight who, in 
the ages of faith, made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. Following lov- 
ingly the traces of our Savioutr’s steps, 
his heart became so broken with sor- 
row and love that his life flowed out 
through the wound. He visited with 
tender devotion Nazareth, whose hills 
leaped for joy when the Divine Word 
became incarnate in the womb of a 
Virgin ; Mount Tabor, whose summit 
was lit up by God glorifying his only 
Son ; the river Jordan, consecrated by 
the baptism our Lord received at the 
hands of St. John the Baptist ; Beth- 
lehem, where in a poor manger were 
heard the first cries of the Infant 
Word; the Garden of Gethsemane, 
which Jesus bedewed with a bloody 


sweat ; Golgotha, where by his blood 
the Redeemer reconciled earth with 


heaven; and the glorious tomb 
whence the God-man issued triumph- 
ant over death. Finally, he came to 
the Mount of Olives. Here contem- 
plating the sacred foot-prints left on 
the rock by the ascending Saviour, 
he pressed his lips upon them with 
loving gratitude; then gathering to- 
gether all the strength of his love, 
raising his eyes and hands toward 
heaven, and longing to ascend by the 
way taken by our Saviour, “ O Lord 
Jesus !” he cried in all the ardor of 
his love, “I can no longer find thee 
or follow thee in this land of exile; 
grant that my heart may ascend to 
thee on high!” And, as he uttered 
these ardent words, his soul fled to 
God like an arrow direct to its aim. 

I find in an old book the following 
affecting account of the death of Friar 
Benedict, who died at La Trappe on 
the twentieth of August, 1674: 
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“Brother Benedict, of the diocese of 
Rouen, died five years and a half after his 
profession, the day of the /ée of our father 
St. Bernard, aged thirty-two years. Andas 
God visited him peculiarly with his grace in 
the progress of his disease, and at the time 
of his death, it has been thought desirable, 
in order both to recognize the mercy of 
Christ and for the edification of his commu- 
nity, to record the principal circumstances 
of his life and death. 

“ He fell sick nearly four years before his 
death of a disease upon his chest, and al- 
though, after that time, he was almost con- 
tinually oppressed with a violent cough, with 
extreme pain, and with an intermitting fever, 
he never manifested even the slightest im- 
patience of his suffering or the least desire 
to be cured. About Christmas of the year 
1673, which preceded his death a few months, 
his disease increased. But he did not cease 
to discharge the peculiar offices prescribed 
to penitents in the monastery. The fever 
which seized him about the middle of Christ- 
mas did not prevent his following the same 
course of life he had long pursued. Five 
days after Easter, his disease having consi- 
derably advanced, the reverend father abbot 
ordered him to be conducted to the infir- 
mary. There his fever immediately increas- 
ed, his limbs inflamed, his cough became 
more violent, and the struggles in which he 
passed his nights quite exhausted him. Not- 
withstanding this, he continued to lie on a 
hard bed of straw till the moment when they 


- removed him to the ashes, five hours before 


his death. He rose at four in the morning ; 
he dined at the table of the infirmary, though 
his weakness was such that he was evident- 
ly unable to sustain the weight of his own 
head. During this time nothing was to be 
discovered upon his countenance which did 
not evidence the most complete tranquillity. 
He had been remarkably ingenious, and had 
nothing about him which he had not both 
invented and executed. Three weeks before 
his death, he said to the father abbot that, 
as he had been in the habit of constructing 
many things for the convenience of the mon- 
astery, and as it might be troublesome to 
the abbot to find and introduce workmen 
into the house after his death, he would on 
this account, if agreeable to the abbot, in- 
struct one of the brothers in his various arts. 
The abbot having consented, he instructed 
a monk in less than a fortnight in the diffe- 
rent arts in which he had been accustomed 
to be employed. And notwithstanding his 
weakness and pain, he did all this with so 
much patience and collectedness that he 
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seemed to have lost all remembrance of his 
sufferings. The father abbot, knowing the 
giace which God had given to him, and the 
degree in which God had detached him from 
the world, thought it his duty to follow up 
what he believed to be the designs of Provi- 
dence in regard to him. This led him in 
the various ordinances of religion to main- 
tain all the rigor which charity and prudence 
would permit ; though in all private com- 
munications with him he treated him with 
the tenderness of a father. One day, when 
so overcome with pain that he could take 
nothing, he described his state to the father 
abbot, accompanying his description with 
certain expressions of countenance which it 
is almost impossible to restrain in such cir- 
cumstances. The father abbot, however, 
said with severity, (as though he had no 
compassion for those sufferings in which he 
sympathized so truly,) that ‘he spoke like a 
man of the world, and that a monk ought to 
manifest under the worst circumstances the 
constancy of his soul.’ Benedict in an in- 
stant assumed that air of severity that never 
afterward quitted him. The fear lest the 
great exertions which he made by day and 
by night, combined with his extreme debil- 
ity, might suddenly remove him, led them 
to give him the holy sacrament and extreme 
unction. He received both with every de- 
monstration of piety. Such, however, was 
his weakness that he immediately fainted 
away. The father abbot having asked, be- 
fore they brought him the extreme unction, 
if he desired that the whole community 
should be present at the ceremony, he 
answered that, ‘exterior ceremonies were 
not of vital importance ; that his brethren 
would derive little edification from him ; and 
that he had more need of their prayers than 
their presence.’ All his conversation dur- 
ing his malady was on the necessity of sepa- 
ration from worldly things, of the joy which 
he anticipated in death, and of the mercy 
which God had shown him in suffering him 
to end his days in the society of the father 
abbot. 

“Some days before his death, the father 
abbot inquired minutely into the state of his 
mind ; he answered in these very words, ‘I 
consider the day of my death as a festival ; 
I have no desire for any thing here, and I 
cannot better express my total separation 
from things below than by comparing myself 
to a leaf which the wind has lifted from the 
earth. All that I have read in the sacred 
Scriptures comes home to me and fills me 
with joy. Nevertheless, I can in no action 
of my life see any thing which can sustain 
the judgment of God, and which is not 
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worthy of punishment ; but the confidence 
which I have in his goodness gives me hope 
and consolation.’ He added, ‘ How can it 
be that God should show such compassion 
toa man who has so miserably served him ? 
I desire death alone ; what can a man be 
thinking of, not always to desire it? What 
joy, my father, when I remember that I am 
about to refresh myself in the waters of life.’ 

“ His ordinary reading, for many years of 
his life, had been the sacred Scriptures, 
which were so familiar to him that he spoke 
of little else. He mentioned to the father 
abbot so many passages, and repeated them 
in a manner so touching, so animated, and 
so devotional, that his hearers were at once 
edified and astonished. Those passages 
which were uppermost in his mind respected 
chiefly the majesty of God ; but as he hada 
most humble opinion of his own life, which 
had however been, in the main, faithful and 
pure, he always reverted to the subject of 
the divine compassion. It was in that he 
found peace and repose. 

“On the day of the Assumption, he felt 
himself so weak that he was unable to leave 
the infirmary. The father abbot carried 
him our Lord, whom he received upon his 
knees, leaning on twoof his brethren. Two 
days afterward, he fell into strong convul- 
sions, and imagined that the hour of his 
deliverance was come. The father abbot 
asked, ‘Is it with joy that you depart?’ 
‘Yes,’ said he, ‘from my very heart.’ He 
then added, ‘Into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.’ 

“ The customary prayers were then offered 
up for the dying ; but the convulsions hav- 
ing left him, the father abbot said that the 
hour of God was not arrived ; and having 
given orders to remove him from the ashes to 
his bed, he turned to the father abbot with a 
serene countenance, and said, ‘ The will of 
God be done.’ He lived three days waiting 
with anxiety the time when God would have 
mercy upon him. And such was his desire 
of death that the father abbot was obliged 
more than once to say to him that it was not 
for him to anticipate the designs of Provi- 
dence. His pangs lasted till within an hour 
of his death, but he endured them with his 
accustomed patience and serenity. He said 
three days before his death that the most 
dangerous moments were the last, and that 
he did not doubt the great enemy of man 
would seek to disquiet him, and therefore 
requested the prayers of the community. 
The father abbot, having asked, after some 
other general discourse, if he knew the guilt 
of sin, he answered sighing, and, as 1 were, 
looking into the recesses of his own soul, 
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and in language expressive of the intensity 
of his feelings, ‘ Alas ! once I knew it not ; 
but now I see in the Scripture that God 
claims, as one of his chief attributes, the 
power of pardoning sin ; “ Iam he who blot- 
teth out your iniquities.” I am therefore 
convinced that sin is a tremendous offence. 
I am far, indeed, from being like those who 
are always overwhelmed with a conscious- 
ness of their offences, but yet I believe, upon 
the testimony of faith and Scripture, that sin 
is a fathomless gulf of ruin.’ These words 
were accompanied with a manner so extraor- 
dinary that they touched the very hearts of 
those who surrounded him. 

“His bones having pierced his skin, and 
his shirt of serge sticking to his wounds, he 
begged them to move him a little ; but at 
the end of the day, when the person who had 
the care of him wished again to ease his 
body, he said, ‘ My brother, you give me too 
much ease.’ The father abbot having order- 
ed some milk to be brought him, which was 
the only nourishment he took, he said, ‘ You 
wish then, my father, to prolong my life, and 
are unwilling I should die on the day of St. 
Bernard.’ The father abbot having quitted 
him, he begged, perceivitig that his death 
approached, that he might be called back. 
As soon as he saw him, he said, ‘ Father, my 
eyes fail me—it is finished.’ The father 
having asked him in what state he found 
himself, and if he was about to approach 
Christ, ‘ Yes, father,’ said he, ‘ by the grace 
of God, lam. I am not indeed sensible of 
any extraordinary elevation of my mind to 
God; but through his mercy I am in perfect 
peace. Godbethanked!’ This he repeat- 
ed three times. The father abbot having 
asked him if he wished to die upon the cross 
and upon the ashes, ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘from 
my heart.’ With these words he lost his 
speech, or, at all events, it was impossible 
to hear any thing intelligible from him ex- 
cept the name of Jesus, which he pronounc- 
ed repeatedly. They carried him to the 
straw spread out in his chamber. He was 
nearly four hours in a dying state, and pre- 
served his recollection during the whole 
time. His eyes indicating a wandering state 
of mind, the father arose, took some holy 
water, and, having scattered it around him, 
repeated these words, ‘ Let God arise and, 
let his enemies be scattered.’ His face at 
this moment resumed its serenity. He 
kissed the cross several times, and, wanting 
strength to lay hold of it, they observed that 
he advanced his head to revezence it every 
time that it was presented to him, At 
length all his disquictudes ceased ; they be- 
held him calm, peaceful, serene; and he 


breathed his last sigh with so much tran- 
quillity that those who watched him scarcely 
perceived his death.” 

When William the Conqueror was 
on his death-bed, he confessed all the 
sins of his life, from his youth up, 
aloud and before a large number of 
priests and nobles from England and 
Normandy. We read that, after a 
long agony, on Thursday, the ninth 
of September, as the sun rose in glori- 
ous splendor, William awoke, and 
presently heard the great bell of the 
metropolitan church. He asked why 
it was ringing. “Seigneur,” replied 
his servants, “it is ringing for prime 
at the church of our Lady St. Mary.” 
Then the king raised his eyes to hea- 
ven and, lifting up his hands, said, 
“T recommend myself to holy Mary, 
Mother of God, that by her holy 
prayers she may reconcile me to her 
dear and beloved Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” With these words he ex- 
pired.* 

Peter, King of Aragon, at the ap- 
proach of death, devoutly confessed 
all his sins and received the sacra- 
ments. After bidding his family fare- 
well, he took a cross in his hands, lift- 
ed his streaming eyes to heaven, 
crossed himself three times, kissed 
the cross, and then said, “O Lord 
our Father, Jesus Christ our true 
God! into thy hands I commend my 
spirit. Deign by thy holy passion to 
receive my soul into paradise with 
the blessed St. Martin, whose festival 
Christians this day celebrate.” And 
with his eyes still raised heavenward, 
he departed.t 

When James, an unlearned lay 
brother of the order of St. Francis, 
came to die, he begged pardon of all 
his brethren, took a wooden cross 
from the head of his bed, kissed it, 
put it to his eyes, and then said, with 
tenderness, “ Dulce lignum, dulces 
clavos, dulcia ferens pondera, que 


* Digby. t Ibid. 
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sola fuisti digna sustinere Regem 
ceelorum et Dominum,” “O sweet 
wood, sweet nails, supporting a sweet 
burden! ‘Thou alone wast worthy to 
sustain the King and Lord of the 
heavens.” All around him were 
greatly astonished, for he was un- 
learned, and they had never heard 
him speak in Latin.* 

We read in the life of St. Gertrude 
of the death of a young person, who 
from her infancy upward had always 
shown a real spirit of detachment 
from the world. When she found 
herself in the agony of death, she 
bade farewell to all who were present, 
promising to be mindful of them be- 
fore God. Then turning in her suf- 
ferings toward the Heavenly Bride- 
groom, she earnestly said, “ O Lord, 
who knowest the most secret thoughts 
of my heart, thou hast known how 
eagerly I have longed to spend all 
the powers of my being, even unto 
old age, in thy service; now that I 
feel thou desirest to recall me to thy- 
self, all my desire of serving thee in 
this world is changed to such an ar- 
dent longing to behold thee, and be 
united to thee, that death, however 
bitter it may be to others, only seems 
sweet to me.” She wished the sis- 
ters to read to her the account of the 
sufferings of our Saviour in the Gos- 
pel of St. John, and when they came 
to the words, “ He bowed his head 
and gave up the ghost,” she asked 
for a crucifix. She lovingly kissed 
the feet of the image of our Saviour, 
thanked him for his graces, com- 
mended her soul to his care, and 
then slept peacefully in our Lord. 

Our own Mother Seton, though 
she saw the intense grief of all the 
community, and heard the sobs of 
her daughter, who fainted at her 
side, died with the most profound 
composure. Her whole appearance 
indicated peace and_ resignation. 

* Digby. 
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Lifting her hands and eyes to heaven, 
she said, “ May the most just, the 
most high, and the most amiable will 
of God be accomplished for ever.” 
Her last words were the sacred 
names of Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. 

The poet Tasso, when informed 
that his last hour was at hand, “not 
only received the warning without 
alarm, but, embracing the physician, 
thanked him for tidings so agreeable, 
and, raising his eyes to heaven, return- 
ed tender and devout thanks to his 
Creator that, after so tempestuous a 
life, he now brought him to a calm 
haven. From this time he did not 
speak willingly on terrestrial subjects, 
not even of that fame after death of 
which through life he had been most 
solicitous; but resigned himself 
wholly and with the liveliest devotion 
to the last solemn offices prescribed 
by his After confessing 
with great contrition, and receiving 
twice the sacrament with a reverence 
and humility that affected all the be- 
holders, he received the papal bene 
diction humbly and gratefully, saying 
this was the chariot upon which he 
hoped to go crowned, not with 
laurel as a poet into the capital, but 
with glory as a saint to heaven. 
When he had arranged all his earth- 
ly affairs, he begged to be left alone 
with his crucifix and one or two spi- 
ritual advisers, who by turns sung 
psalms, in which he sometimes joined. 
When his voice failed, his eyes still 
remained fixed upon the image of the 
crucified Redeemer. His last act was 
to embrace it closely. His last words, 
“Into thy hands, O Lord.” 

I quote the following account of 
the death of the great Raphael, in the 
form of a letter from Cardinal Bibbi- 
ena: 


religion. 


“ As I entered, he held in his hand a few 
spring flowers, which he let fall as I handed 
him the rosary. He pressed the cross to 
his lips and whispered, ‘ Maria.’ His voice 
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had a peculiar sound, clear but so low as 
to be scarcely audible. In the sick-room I 
found Count Castiglione, the good fathers 
Antonio and Domenico, the painter Giulio, 
and others. They had moved his couch to 
the window which stood wide open. Was 
it the effect of the softening light or of the 
approaching triumph? Raphael had never 
appeared more beautiful. His complexion 
more roseate, and his thoughtful, 
brown artist-eyes larger and more lumi- 
nous than usual. I told him what his ho- 
liness had requested me to say. 

“¢And so, dear Raphael,’ I concluded, 
‘may the sympathy which the highest as 
well as the lowest feels for you, have the 
power to keep you long with us!’ 

“He smiled sadly. 

“*Vou will, you must!’ broke in Cas- 
tiglione. ‘Think what a longing for art 
your attainments have awakened within us. 
Think of your favorite plan to rebuild clas- 
sical Rome, with its marble palaces and 
temples, its triumphal arches and picture 
galleries !’ 

“*Ves, I desired it,’ replied he ; ‘and if 
God had granted me longer life, I should 
have succeeded.’ 

“Do you still speak,’ said I reproachful- 
ly, ‘as if you would never recover ?’” 

“*Q) father!’ said he, ‘the separation is 
not easy for me. If I could describe to 
you the longing which I have to retain the 
departing day! How my heart cherished 
the last ray of the sun that lingered on the 
hill! Tow beautiful is the world, how 
beautiful the faces of men! And now to 
take leave of them for ever—to sleep with- 
out hope of seeing the morrow !’ 

“* Beloved,’ said I, ‘do not forget that 
to-day the Saviour died, that we might 
throw off this mortal life and put on immor- 
tality.’ 

“* How should I forget Him from whom 
I have received every thing?’ he answered 
softly. ‘But even this mortal life was 
beautiful.’ 

“There was a moment’s silence. Cas- 
tiglione had taken Raphael’s hand. The 
latter was looking through the open win- 
dow at the distant hills that were lit up 
with the soft glow of the setting sun. 
Then his glance wandered, evidently in the 
direction of his thoughts, to the blue hea- 
vens, where the evening star looked down 
quietly like a messenger from the other 
world. 
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“*T shall see Dante,’ said he suddenly. 

“At this moment one of those present 
took the cover from Raphael’s last picture, 
which hung on the wall opposite the couch. 
It is, as you know, an altar-piece—the 
Transfiguration. The sight of the immor- 
tal work, the dying master, the subject of 
the picture, and all remembrances associat- 
ed therewith, overpowered us, and we wept 
aloud. 

“His features began to change quickly, 
he spoke still, but wearily and without con- 
nection, though in significant phrases. 
Twice we heard those words of Plato, 
‘Great is the hope, and beautiful the 
prize!’ He mentioned your name, too, 
and begged that you would Jay your hand 
on his head. . . . The painter Giulio 
threw himself on the couch and wept in 
agony. I asked the others to kneel with 
me and pray for the dying. 

“Once more Raphael revived, and, sup- 
ported by two friends, arose and looked 
around with wide-open eyes. 

““* Whence comes the sunshine?’ mur- 
mured he. 

“* Raphael!’ cried I, and extended both 
hands toward him, ‘do you recognize me?’ 
For a moment it seemed as if he had not 
heard me, then he spoke again, and the ho- 
ly calm of his expression, in spite of the 
death-struggle, bore testimony to his words, 
‘Happy.’ . . . . He did not speak 
again; but it was full night when a voice 
broke through the long stillness, ‘ Ra- 
phael is dcad!’” 


He died on Good-Friday, 
aged thirty-seven. 

Besides these holy and edifying 
deaths, which might be continued in- 
definitely, we all have treasured up 
in our heart of hearts the sacred 
memory of some dear ones whose last 
words will go on vibrating in our 
hearts for ever. 


* Oh! soothe us, haunt us, night and day, 
Ye gentle spirits far away, 
With whom ye shared the cup of grace, 
Then parted; ye to Christ’s embrace, 
We to the lonesome world again ; 
Yet mindful of the unearthly strain 
Practised with you at Eden’s door, 
To be sung on, where angels soar 
With blended voices evermore.” 
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REPLY OF THE 


POPE’S 


“To Pius IX., BisHop oF RoME: 

“In your encyclical letter, dated Sept. 
13th, 1868, you invite ‘all Protestants’ to 
‘embrace the opportunity ’ presented by the 
council summoned to meet in the city of 
Rome during the month of December of the 
current year, to ‘return to the only one 
fold,’ intending thereby, as the connection 
implies, the Roman Catholic Church. That 
letter has been brought to the notice of the 
two General Assemblies of the Presbyterian 
Church in'the United States of America. 
Those assemblies represent nearly five thou- 
sand ministers of the gospel, and a still 
larger number of Christian congregations. 

“ Believing, as we do, that it is the will of 
Christ that his church on earth should be 
one ; and recognizing the duty of doing all 
we consistently can to promote Christian 
charity and fellowship, we deem it right to 
say in few words why we cannot comply 
with your invitation, or participate in the de- 
liberations of the approaching council. 

“It is not because we reject any article of 
the Catholic faith. We are not heretics ; 
we receive all the doctrines contained in the 
ancient symbol known as the Apostles’ 
Creed ; we regard as consistent with Scrip- 
ture the doctrinal decisions of the first six 
cecumenical councils ; and because of that 
consistency we receive those decisions as cx- 
pressing our own faith, We believe the 
doctrines of the Trinity and Person of Christ 
as those doctrines are set forth by the Coun- 
cil of Nice, A.D. 325; by that of C halcedon, 
A.D. 451 ; and by that: of Constantinople, A.D. 
680. 

** With the whole Catholic Church, there- 
fore, we believe that there are three persons 
in the Godhead, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost; and that these three are 
one God, the same in substance, and equal 
in power and glory. 

“We believe that the Eternal Son of God 
became man by taking to himself a true 
body and areasonable soul ; and so was, and 
continues to be, both God and man, in two 
distinct natures and one person for ever. 

Ve believe that our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ is the Prophet of God, whose teach- 
ings we are bound to receive, and in whose 
promises we confide. He is the high-priest 
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of our profession, whose infinitely meritori- 
ous satisfaction to divine justice, and wh 
ever-prevalent intercession the only 
ground of our justification and acceptance 
before God. He is our King, to whom our 
allegiance is due, not only as his creatures 
but as the purchase of his blood. To his 
authority we submit; in his care we tru 
and to his service we and all creatures in 
heaven and earth should be devoted. 

“We believe, moreover, all those d 
trines concerning sin, grace, and predce 
nation, known in history Augustinian, 
Those doctrines were sanctioned by the 
Council of Carthage, A.D. 416; bya n 
general council in the same place, A.D. 418; 
by Zosimus, Bishop of Rome, A.D. 418 ; a1 
by the third CEcumenical Council at E| 
sus, A.D. 481. It is impossible, 
that we should be pronounced heretical wit! 
out including the whole ancient church 
the same condemnation. We not only 

‘ glory in the name of Christians, but pro 
the true faith of Christ, and follow the cor 
munion of the Catholic Church’ Still fur- 
ther to quote your own words, ‘ Truth mu 
continue ever stable and not subject to any 
change.’ 

“Neither are we schismatics. 
lieve in true ‘ Catholic unity.?. We cordi: 
ly recognize as members of Christ’s visible 
church on earth all who the true 
religion, together with their children. We 
are not only willing, but earnestly desire, to 
maintain Christian communion with them 
provided they do not prescribe as a con 
of, such communion that we should profess 
what the word of God condemns, 
what that word forbids. If any church pre- 
scribes unscriptural conditions of fellowship, 
the error and the fault 
and not with us. 

“But, although neither heretics nor schis- 
matics, we cannot ac cept your invit: ation, be- 
cause we still hold the principles which 
prompted our ‘ancestors,’ in the name of 
primitive Christianity, and in defence of the 
‘true faith,’ bravely to protest against the 
errors and abuses which had been foisted 
upon the church—principles for which our 
fathers were, by the Council of Trent, re- 
presenting the church over which you pre- 
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We be- 


profess 


or do 


are with such church, 
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side, excommunicated and pronounced ac- 
cursed. The most important of those prin- 
ciples are the following : 

“ First. That the word of God, as con- 
tained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
‘Testament, is the only infallible rule of faith 
and practice. The Council of Trent, how- 
ever, demands that we receive, pari pietatis 
affectu, the teachings of tradition as supple- 
menting and interpreting the written word 
of God. This we cannot do without incur- 
ring the condemnation which our Lord pro- 
nounced on the Pharisees when he said, 
‘Ye make void the word of God by your 
traditi 

“Srconp. The right of private judgment. 
When we open the Scriptures, we find them 
addressed to the people. They speak to us ; 
they command us to search their sacred pa- 
ges ; they require us to believe what they 
teach, and to do what they enjoin ; they hold 
us personally responsible for our faith and 
conduct. The promise of the inward teach- 
ing of the Spirit to guide men into the 

of the truth, is made to the peo- 
ple of God ; not to the clergy exclusively ; 
much less to any special order of the clergy 
alone. The Apostle John says to believers, 
‘Ye have an unction from the Holy One, and 
know all things; and the anointing which 
ye have received of him abideth with you, 
and ye have not need that any man teach 
you.’ (1 Johnii. 20 and 27.) The Apostle 


Paul commands us (the people) to pro- 
nounce 


—- 
nS. 


knowle« 


accursed an apostle, or an angel 
from heaven, who teaches any thing contr ary 
to the divinely authenticated word of God. 
(Gal. i. 8.) He makes the people the judges 
of truth and error as accountable to God 
only; he places the rule of judgment in 
their hands, and holds them responsible for 
their decisions. Private judgment, therefore, 
is not only aright, but a duty, from which no 
man can exonerate himself or be exonerated 
by others. 

“Trirp. We believe in the universal 
priesthood of believers; that is, that all 
men have, through Christ, access by one 
Spirit unto the Father. (Eph. ii. 18.) They 
need no human priest to secure their access 
toGod. Every man for himself may come 
with boldness to the throne of grace to ob- 
tain mercy and find grace to help in time of 
need. (Heb. iv. 16.) ‘ Having, therefore, 
boldness to enter into the holiest by the 
blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, .. 
and having a High-Priest over the house of 
God, we may all draw near with a true heart 
in full assurance of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our 
bodies washed with pure water.’ (Heb. x. 
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To admit, therefore, the priesthood 
of the clergy, whose intervention is neces- 
sary to secure for the people the remission 
of sins and other benefits of redeeming grace, 
we regard as involving either the rejection 
of the priesthood of Christ, or a denial of 
its sufficiency. 

“FourTH. We deny the perpetuity of 
the apostleship. As no man can be a pro- 
phet without the spirit of prophecy, so no 
man can be an apostle without the gifts of 
an apostle. Those gifts, as we learn from 
Scripture, are plenary knowledge of the gos- 
pel, derived by immediate revelation from 
Christ, (Gal. i, 12,) and personal infallibility 
in teaching and ruling. What are the seals 
of the apostleship, we learn from what St. 
Paul says to the Corinthians, ‘Truly the 
signs of an apostle were wrought among you 
in all patience, in signs, in wonders, in mighty 
deeds.’ (2 Cor, xii, 12.) Modern prelates, 
although they claim apostolic authority, do 
not pretend to possess the gifts on which 
that authority was founded; nor do they 
venture to exhibit the ‘signs’ by which the 
commission of the messengers of Christ was 
authenticated. We cannot, therefore, recog- 
nize them, either individually or collectively, 
as the infallible teachers and rulers of the 
church, 

“Much less can we acknowledge the 
Bishop of Rome to be Christ’s vicar upon 
earth, possessing ‘supreme rule.’ We ac- 
knowledge our adorable Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ to be the only head of the 
church, which is his body. We believe 
that although now enthroned at the right 
hand of the Majesty on high, he is still pre- 
sent with his people on earth, whom he 
governs by his word, providence, and spirit. 
We cannot, therefore, put any creature in 
his place, or render to a man the obedience 
which is due to Christ alone. 

“As the Church of Rome excommuni- 
cates all those who profess the principles 
above enumerated ; as we regard these prin- 
ciples to be of vital importance, and intend 
to assert them more earnestly than ever ; 
as God appears to have given his seal and 
sanction to these principles by making the 
countries where they are held the leaders in 
civilization—the most eminent for liberty, 
order, intelligence, and all forms of private 
and social prosperity—it is evident that the 
barrier between us and you is, at present, 
insurmountable. 

“ Although this letter is not intended to 
be either objurgatory or controversial, it is 
known to all the world that there are doc- 
trines and usages of the church over which 
you preside which Protestants believe to be 
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not only unscriptural, but contrary to the 
faith and practice of the early church. Some 
of those doctrines and usages are the follow- 
ing, namely, The doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation and the sacrifice of the mass; the 
adoration of the host ; the power of judicial 
absolution, (which places the salvation of the 
people in the hands of the priests ;) the doc- 
trine of the grace of orders, that is, that su- 
pernatural power and influence are conferred 
in ordination by the imposition of hands ; 
the doctrine of purgatory ; the worship of 
the Virgin Mary ; the invocation of saints ; 
the worship of images ; the doctrine of re- 
serve and of implicit faith, and the conse- 
quent withholding the Scriptures from the 
people, etc. 

“So long as the profession of such doc- 
trines and submission to such usages are 
required, it is obvious that there is an im- 
passable gulf between us and the church by 
which such demands are made. 

“While loyalty to Christ, obedience to 
the holy Scriptures, consistent respect for 
the early councils of the church, and the 
firm belief that pure ‘ religion is the founda- 
tion of all human society,’ compel us to 
withdraw from fellowship with the Church 
of Rome, we, nevertheless, desire to live 
in charity with all men. We love all who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity. 
We cordially recognize as Christian breth- 
ren all who worship, trust, and serve him 
as their God and Saviour according to the 
inspired word. And we hope to be united 
in heaven with all those who unite with us on 
earth in saying, ‘Unto him who loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God—to him be glory and dominion 
for ever andever. Amen.’ (Rev. i. 6.) 

“Signed in behalf of the two General As- 
semblies of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. 

“M. W. JAcozus, PH. H. FOWLER, 

“ Moderators.” 


We will preface our remarks upon 
the foregoing document by a few words 
of explanation to our European read- 
ers respecting the bodies whose joint 
manifesto it is. 

The Presbyterians of the United 
States ate quite distinct from the Con- 
gregationalists of New England, the 
descendants of the English Puritans, 
although the two fraternize together 
to a great extent. The Presbyterian 
Church is the daughter of the Kirk 
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of Scotland, having its home in the 
Middle States, whence it has spread 
through the country, especially toward 
the West. Its government is more 
vigorous than that of any other church 
except the Methodist, and its doc- 
trinal strictness surpasses that of all 
other large societies. Its clergy num- 
ber about five thousand, having, we 
believe, somewhere near a half a mil- 
lion of communicants, and three or 
four times as many members in a 
looser sense. It is, on the whole, the 
first denomination as regards respect- 
ability, taking the country generally, 
and in all its periods of history; and, 
if we reckon its allies, the Dutch 
Reformed and Congregationalist so- 
cieties, with it, as representing the 
Calvinistic phase of Protestantism, 
this is the system which has possessed 
the same vantage-ground in the Brit- 
ish colonies of the United States 
that the Episcopal Church has taken 
in England.* Some thirty years ago, 
the Presbyterian body split into two 
great divisions by means of a dispute 
about rigid and moderate Calvinism, 
and rigid or lax enforcement of the 
Presbyterian polity. The two Gene- 
ral Assemblies which recently met in 
this city adopted a plan of reunion 
which will probably receive general 
acceptance, and fuse the Old and 
New School Presbyterians together 
again in one body. The letter to the 
pope proceeds from the two assem- 
blies, acting through their respective 
moderators in virtue of a resolution 
which passed both houses, which ex- 
plains the fact that it is signed by two 
distinct presiding officers. With these 
few prefatory remarks, we pass to the 
consideration of the document itself. 

We are very glad that the Presby- 


* Besides the great bodies above mentioned, there 
are in the United States eight or ten other societies 
resembling the Presbyterian Church in order and doc- 
trine, and numbering some hundreds of thousands of 
communicants. 
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terian Assemblies have replied to the 
pontifical letter. We are sure that 
all calmly-reflecting persons will agree 
that in doing so they have fulfilled an 
obligation of dienséance required by 
a sense both of the dignity of the 
Roman see and of their own respec- 
tability. They have shown, there- 
fore, more courtesy and more self- 
respect than either the Eastern pa- 
triarchs or the Protestant Episcopal 
bishops, and, so to speak, have taken 
the water of their haughty rival, the 
General Convention. The tone of 
the document is remarkably dignified 
and courteous, and it will undoubt- 
edly be so considered by the prelates of 
the council and the Holy Father. We 
would suggest to the gentlemen whose 
signatures are appended the propriety 
of making an authentic translation of 
the document into the Latin language, 
and of sending this, with the original, 
in an official manner, properly cer- 
tified, to Rome. The editor of 
the “Lvangelist seems to apprehend 
wat the addressing of this letter to 
the pope might be deemed officious 
or impertinent. We can assure him, 
however, and all other persons con- 
cerned, that this is by no means the 
case. ‘The address of the pope to all 
Christians not in his communion was 
no mere formality, but perfectly sincere 
and in earnest. The Nestorian and 
Eutychian, as well as the Greek 
bishops, were invited to present them- 
selves at the council, although these 
are far less orthodox on the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Trinity and 
Incarnation than the Presbyterian 
Assemblies have proved themselves to 
be, by their full confession of agree- 
ment with the faith of the Roman 
Church on these articles. It is true 
that the above-mentioned bishops 
were invited on a different footing— 
not merely as Christians, but as _bish- 
ops. The reason of this is, that their 
episcopal character is recognized and 


does not need to be proved. There- 
fore, all they have to do is to purge 
themselves of heresy and schism in 
order to be entitled, ipso facto, to 
take their places as constituent mem- 
bers of the council, with the 
right of voting, which will most 
certainiy not be otherwise coriceded 
to them. The Protestant bishops 
could not be invited as_ bishops, 
because their episcopal character is 
not recognized. If some of them 
should appear to put in their claim, 
we have no doubt, from the tenor of 
letters published in the English Cath- 
olic papers, that they would be receiv- 
ed with great respect and considera- 
tion, and be allowed to argue their 
cause either before the council or a 
special congregation. It is not yet 
too late for some of them, who have 
sufficient courage and confidence in 
their cause, to do it, and we hope they 
will. Presbyterian Protestants make 
no claim to episcopal succession or 
ordination. Consequently they, by 
their own admission, must be regard- 
ed by the council, and by all who 
adhere to the hierarchical principle on 
which the first six councils were con- 
stituted, as destitute of any right to 
a position above that of laymen. 
Nevertheless, they are the heads and 
teachers of large and respectable so- 
cieties, equal in point of fact, in our 
judgment, to those who call them- 
selves bishops or presbyters in epis- 
copally-governed Protestant societies, 
and therefore entitled to respect and 
consideration. No doubt they would 
receive all this were they to present 
themselves at the council as repre- 
sentatives of their religious societies. 
Of course, a council cannot consent 
to treat as open questions any mat- 
ters already defined by previous coun- 
cils, or enter into a controversial dis- 
cussion of doctrines with men who, 
like Dr. Cumming, would wish to go 
there as champions of Protestantism. 
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The only attitude in which it would 
be proper to appear at a council would 
be that of persons asking for an ex- 
planation of the Catholic doctrines, 
and of the motives on which they are 
based, which implies a disposition to 
reconsider anew the grounds of the 
original separation. ‘That this dispo- 
sition does not exist at present very 
extensively we are well aware, and 
cannot, therefore, expect that there 
will be at the approaching council 
any thing like a conference of the 
heads of Protestantism with the Cath- 
olic prelates. ‘There may be other 
councils, however, at no very distant 
period, where this may take place 
with very great advantage, and with 
‘the happiest results in reuniting 
all Christians within the one fold of 
Christ’s church It is something, how- 
ever, to get from a great religious so- 
ciety like the Presbyterian body of the 
United States a formal statement of 
the reasons why they remain separat- 
ed from the Catholic Church, in the 
shape of a letter to the pope. Such 
a statement has very great interest 
and great weight, and the document 
before us is certainly far superior to 
the encyclical of the Pan-Anglican 
Synod, or the other manifestoes of a 
similar kind which have been issued 
from various Protestant assemblies. 
The amiable editor of the Zvangelist 
compares it to “a hand of iron under 
a velvet glove.” We will venture, 
however, until some stronger and 
more authoritative hand shall be 
stretched out to measure strength 
with it, to submit our own, though a 
small one, to its grasp, wearing a 
glove of the same material. We do 
this without fear and without ill-will, 
though our remarks are only those of 
a private individual, having no force 
beyond the reason that is in them. 
We do it the more readily, and with 
greater interest, as the writer of this 
article is the son of a former modera- 
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tor of one of these assemblies, and js 
indebted to that respectable body for 
some special prayers which it chari- 
tably offered for his spiritual welfare, 

The first and most striking feature 
noticeable in the letter is the excul- 
pation from heresy and schism which 
it puts forward. Nothing could 
show more clearly that the compilers 
feel that there is a prima-facie case 
against them. They are in the atti- 
tude of men who have broken off 
from the body of Christendom, sepa- 
rated from the communion which 
once included all Christians, and put 
forth a doctrine special to themselves, 
thus “ condemned by their own judg- 
ment,”’* as St. Paul says is character- 
istic of those who turn aside from 
sound doctrine. We do not judge 
any one individual among the Pres- 
byterians to be a formal heretic or 
schismatic. The authors of the sepa- 
ration lived centuries ago, and men 
of this generation have been placed 
in their state of separation by the act 
of their ancestors. We speak, there- 
fore, only of material heresy and 
offensive sense, 
but from the necessity of being dis- 
tinct and adhering to the phraseolo- 
gy which the document before us 
itself uses. We are obliged to say, 
therefore, that the very exculpation it 
presents is a proof of the existence of 
that state of heresy and schism which 
is denied. 


schism, not in an 


The fact of having de- 
parted from the doctrine and com- 
munion in which the authors of Pres- 
byterianism were educated, and which 
is that of the great body of Christians 
descending in unbroken continuity 
from the past, is acknowledged. ‘The 
excuse given is, that the church had 
erred, added to the faith, changed 
the law, and was therefore herself 
responsible. The very justification 
which is made establishes the truth 
of the charge. It establishes the fact 


* Epistle to Titus, iii. rt. 
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that particular members of the church 
set up a private doctrine and a pri- 
yate organization against the Catho- 
lic doctrine and communion, which is 
precisely what is meant by heresy 
and schism. 

It is thus that a person who refuses 
to submit to the judgment of the 
church judges himself. 
he profes 
and disputes not the binding authori- 
ty of her doctrines, but their proper 
sense and meaning, his case is one for 
udjudication, like that of Pelagius ; 
jut as soon as he rejects the acknow- 
edged doctrine of the church, defined 
yy a competent tribunal, as erroneous, 
he at once pronounces himself an 
alien from the commonwealth, and by 
his own sentence forfeits all the rights 
of his citizenship in it. The Pres- 
byterian judicatories act on this prin- 
ciple. The test of heresy with them 
is denial of the doctrines defined in 
their confession of faith. 


So long as 


The indivi- 
dual, or even the congregation, is not 
the final authority. The presbytery, 
the synod, the general assembly, are 
all legislative and judicial courts, de- 
ciding questions of doctrine and dis- 
cipline with authority, and exacting 
submission from each individual cler- 
gyman and layman as a condition 
of church fellowship. They avow, 
therefore, and act on the principle, 
that the revolt of the individual 
against church discipline is, ‘Aso facto, 
schism, and his revolt against church 
doctrine, ipso facto heresy ; so that by 
his very declaration, that he is in the 
right and the church in the wrong, he 
judges himself as a schismatic or here- 
tic. Yet they themselves in judging 
their own refractory members have 
given a far more signal example of 
that self-judgment which St. Paul 
speaks of. For they have acted in 
the same manner toward the church 
universal as their own condemned 
members have acted toward them, 


and have thus sentenced themselves 
in pronouncing upon these their ec- 
clesiastical censiire. 

This principle is capable of a more 
amplified statement and application. 
Heresy consists essentially in the de- 
nial of a part of the Catholic faith, 
coupled with the profession of the 
remaining parts. It is an affirma- 
tion and negation, in the same breath, 
of the same principles. It is, there- 
fore, self-judged, because the affirma- 
tion which it makes in general terms 
of the truth of the Catholic faith, and 
of a greater or lesser number of the 
distinct dogmas of the faith, con- 
demns and contradicts the denial 
which it makes of some one or more 
particular doctrines of the same faith. 
Moreover, every sect condemns all 
the other errors condemned by the 
church, except its own; so that, tak- 
ing all heresies in the aggregate, they 
condemn and destroy each other; ac- 
cording to the declaration of ho- 
ly Scripture, mentita est iniguitas sib 
—unrighteousness has proved false 
to itself. 

We find, therefore, that the spokes- 
men of the Presbyterian assemblies 
admit the obligation of Catholic 
unity, profess their belief in the Ca- 
tholic church and the Catholic faith, 
and yet do not venture to assert that 
the Presbyterian family is the Catho- 
lic Church, its doctrine the Catholic 
faith ; that it possesses unity in itself, 
and that all those Christians who are 
separated from it are bound to seek 
admission into its fold. They take 
what they implicitly admit to be an 
exceptional, abnormal position ; they 
profess themselves to be only a frag- 
mentary portion of Christendom, and 
excuse themselves for their isolation 
on the plea that there is a chasm 
separating them from the great mass 
of Christians which they cannot pass. 
When we examine the special points 
made in this plea more closely, we 
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find that all the positive affirmations 
of doctrine are affirmations of truths 
held in common with the Catholic 
Church, and that all the statements 
peculiar to the authors of the docu- 
ment are protests or negations. The 
Trinity, Incarnation, Redemption, 
etc., are palpably Catholic doctrines. 
The Augustinian doctrines of sin, 
grace, and predestination, so far as 
they are the statements or defini- 
tions of Catholic faith in opposition 
to the heresy of Pelagius, are dogmas, 
and so far as they are the opinions 
of a school, are sound opinions, 
though open to discussion. No Ca- 
tholic writer ever dreamed of censur- 
ing them as heretical. The inspira- 
tion and infallibility of the holy 
Scriptures, the priesthood of all Chris- 
tians, the right and duty of private 
judgment, the illumination and in- 
ward guidance of individual believers 
by the Holy Spirit, are all sound Ca- 
tholic doctrines, when properly ex- 
plained and harmonized with other 
doctrines. These are the principal posi- 
tive statements of the document, and 
they add nothing whatever in the 
shape of new, living, constructive prin- 
ciple of belief or organization to that 
sum of truth which the Presbyterians 
have received from the old tradition. 
Although some of the negations of Ca- 
tholic doctrine are put in a positive 
form, yet it is only the mode of ex- 
pression which is positive, while the 
substance of the proposition is a ne- 
gation. For instance, the proposi- 
tion that Scripture is the sole authority, 
so far as it enunciates a truth which is 
positive, declares the inspiration and 
infallibility of the Scripture ; but so far 
as it goes beyond that declaration, is 
really a negation of the authority of 
the unwritten word, expressed in the 
form of an affirmation that the Scrip- 
ture is the so/e authority. So, also, 
the whole of what is peculiar to the 
Presbyterian doctrine as distinguish- 
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ed from the Catholic, in the affirma. 
tion of the universal priesthood, the 
rights of individual reason, the j 
ward light of the Holy Spirit, is de 
rived from a negation of the hier. 
archical and sacerdotal orders, the 
authority of the church, and her in- 
fallibility. ‘Then follows a long list 
of Catholic doctrines which are de- 
nied, and which the Roman Church is 
accused of having added to the an- 
cient creed. We cannot be expected 
to go into the details of these doc- 
trines singly, for the purpose of prov- 
ing that the church has defined and 
proposed them on sufficient motives, 

There are plenty of books in which 
the reverend gentlemen of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and the intelligent 
laymen who adhere to that com- 
munion, can find the full and com- 
plete statement, with the proofs, of 
every portion of Catholic doctrine 
and discipline. For certain portions 
of it, they need not look beyond the 
bounds of Protestantism. The di- 
vines of the Church of England, and 
the controversial writers of the High- 
Church party in the United States, 
have proved the hierarchical principle, 
the episcopal succession, the grace of 
the sacraments, the real presence, 
and other doctrines akin to these, 
with solid arguments from Scripture 
and history which the advocates of 
Presbyterianism have never been able 
to refute. A section of the clergy 
of another Presbyterian communion, 
to wit, the German Reformed, have 
been led by their study of Scripture 
and the ancient authors to adopt and 
advocate similar principles totally con- 
trary to those of the reverend mode- 
rators. ‘They certainly cannot put 
forth their statements, therefore, as 
certain and evident facts or truths, 
admitted by all who have studied the 
Scriptures and ancient authors, even 
among Protestants. Their reitera- 
tion of them consequently establishes 


n 
il- 
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nothing, proves nothing; in no wise 
can be alleged as a justification of 
their position. It isa mere defining 
of their position, which gives no new 
information whatever to any person, 
and therefore the discussion may 
justly be relegated to the arena of 
regular polemics. 

So far as the reverend doctors have 
made use of arguments, however, it 
is proper that we should pay some 
attention to these, and this they have 
done in regard to a few points, al- 
though with the brevity to which the 
nature of their document restricted 
them. 

(1.) Their first argument is against 
the authority of tradition. It is that, 
by receiving the teachings of tradition 
as of equal authority with the teach- 
ings of Scripture, we incur the 
condemnation pronounced by our 
Lord against the Pharisees when he 
said, “ Ye make void the word of God 
by your traditions.” The answer to 
this is obvious. The traditions of the 
Pharisees were private, human, recent 
traditions, not derived from the oral 
teaching of Moses or other inspired 
prophets, but from the unauthorized 
glosses or interpretations of the text 
of the law, made by the rabbis and 
scribes exercising their own private 
judgment. They were contrary to 
the true sense of the law, subversive 
of it, and maintained in opposition to 
the authority of Jesus Christ, the di- 
vinely commissioned interpreter and 
judge of doctrine. What has this to 
do with a tradition descending from 
the oral teaching of Jesus Christ and 
the apostles, agreeing with, explain- 
ing, and supplementing the teaching 
of the Scripture? The canon of the 
New Testament is such a tradition, 
and the Presbyterians have, conse- 
quently, if their opinion is a true one, 
incurred the condemnation of the 
Lord by receiving it. That traditions 
which are derived from the pure, 


original source of revelation are to be 
received, is proved by the command- 
ment of St. Paul to the Thessalonians 
to “ Stand firm: and hold the tradi- 
tions which you have learned, whether 
by word or our epistle.”* ‘This is pre- 
cisely what Catholics do. We hold 
all that has been delivered to us 
by the apostles, whether transmitted 
through the Scriptures or through 
tradition. Presbyterians reject apos- 
tolic and Catholic tradition, but make 
void the word of God; that is, they 
pervert or deny a great portion of the 
doctrine revealed by Jesus Christ 
through the apostles, by their own 
human, unauthorized traditions. 
Thus, they reject a number of the 
books of the Old Testament declared 
canonical by the same apostolic tra- 
dition which fixes the canon of the 
New Testament, by following the 
tradition of the Jews. They follow, 
in respect to divers other essential 
points of doctrine as well as discipline, 
the traditions of Luther and Calvin. 
Practically, they are entirely under 
the control of this human, modern 
tradition, which is designated by the 
reverend moderators as “the princi- 
ples which prompted our ‘ ancestors,’ 
in the name of primitive Christianity, 
and in defence of the ‘true faith,’ 
bravely to protest against the errors 
and abuses which had been foisted 
upon the church;” that is to say, 
against Catholic and apostolic tra- 
dition. 

(2.) Their second argument is in 
favor of the right of private judgment 
—that is, according to their way of 
understanding this right—against the 
authority of the teaching church as 
the final, supreme judge of doctrine. 
The argument in brief is, that the 
Scriptures address the individual 
mind and conscience of every reader 
in an authoritative manner, command- 
ing him to search their pages, pro- 


* 2 Thess. ii. 14. 
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mising him the divine illumination 
to understand their meaning, holding 
him responsible to God for the belief 
and practice of their teachings, and 
forbidding him to listen to any teach- 
er who shall present to him any doc- 
trine differing from that which they 
contain. Suppose we grant all this. 
What then? Presbyterianism gains 
nothing. It cannot defend itself 
against other forms of Protestantism. 
It cannot establish its system either 
of doctrine or discipline. Moreover, 
an able, profound, biblical scholar, 
such as is Dr. Pusey, for example, 
will be able to prove from the Scrip- 
ture the greater number of all those 
Catholic doctrines against which 
these divines protest as errors of the 
Roman Church. Among these doc- 
trines thus contained in Scripture, 
and ascertainable even by one who 
begins his search properly qualified 
and disposed, but without any other 
authority except private judgment to 
direct him, are the authority of tradi- 
tion and of the church. What now 
is the individual to do? ‘The Scrip- 
ture, as he supposed when he began 
to search it, teaches the right and 
duty of private judgment upon its 
own contents, as the exclusive method 
of learning the truths revealed from 
heaven to men. He has followed 
this method conscientiously, relying 
on the promise of divine illumination 
made to all sincere seekers after 
truth, and he now finds himself re- 
ferred to another authority, that of 
the church. What is he to do now? 
Reject the Scriptures and the whole 
system of positive Christianity as 
inconsistent and _ self-contradictory ? 
The Presbyterian divines cannot 
sanction this conclusion. Then he 
must conclude that he had imper- 
fectly apprehended what the Scrip- 
tures teach respecting the right and 
duty of the individual to judge of 
their true sense and meaning, and 
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must harmonize in some way their 
teaching on this point with their 
teaching on the other point, namely, 
the authority of the church. This is 
the way in which many have reached 
the church by the road of private 
judgment. ‘They have opened and 
searched the Scriptures, assuming at 
the outset that they are the inspired 
word of God, addressed to them as 
individuals and intelligible to their 
own private reason, assisted by grace, 
without any extrinsic aid or interpre- 
ter. The fact that they have been 
able to reach the same knowledge of 
their true sense which the Catholi 
Church imparts to her children in a 
shorter way, is no proof, however, 
that this is the ordinary way in which 
the Lord intended that men should 
gain this knowledge. We deny to- 
tally that it is. It is very easy to 
assume the Scriptures in arguing with 
Catholics who affirm their authority, 
We deny, however, that the assump- 
tion is justifiable on Protestant princi- 
ples. When the reverend 
quietly say, “ We open the Scrip- 
tures,” we meet them at once with a 
denial of their logical right to assert 
that there are any Scriptures to be 
If the word of God is 
fested to each individual directly 
through a without human 
media, that book must be a miracu- 
lous work of God created by him im- 
mediately, and authenticated by some 
manifest sign from heaven. The 
Bible is not such a book. It is nota 
book at all, in the strict sense of the 
word. It is a collection of writings 
made by the church, authenticated as 
divine by her authority, and therefore 
always presupposing her existence 
and the existence of that faith and 
those laws by which she is constituted 
the church. To say that the exhor- 
tations of the sacred books of Scrip- 
ture are addressed to each individual 
singly, without reference to the church 


doctors 
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of which he is a member or of the 
doctrine which she teaches, is about 
as sensible as to say that St. Paul’s 
direction to “ salute Andronicus and 
Junias ” was directed to the modera- 
tors of the two assemblies. 

If all explicit teaching of the reveal- 
ed truths were contained in the Scrip- 
ture, exclusively, and sufficiently for 
the immediate instruction of all the 
faithful, the Scripture would clearly 
and distinctly affirm this, and furnish 
us with a description of itself or 
canon specifying the books which are 
inspired, duly authenticated by St. 
John, the last of the apostles. It 
does nothing of the kind, and the 
moderators are forced to allude to 
certain indirect references which are 
made to the authority of the Scrip- 
ture in some of the sacred books. 
indirect statements are not 
without their value as proofs of the 
Catholic doctrine of inspiration, but 
they by no means support the posi- 
tion of the moderators. Our Lord 
directs the unbelieving Jews to search 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, 
because they testify of him, the living 
teacher, as the Vicar of Christ now 
points to the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, where Protestants may find the 
proofs of his divine commission and 
authority. St. Timothy is commend- 
ed as having studied the same Scrip- 
tures of the old law, which made 
him “wise unto salvation” by pre- 
paring him to receive the oral teach- 
ing of St. Paul. St. Peter incidentally 
informs us that the epistles of St. Paul 
are a portion of the inspired Scripture, 
when he gives the caution to all who 
read them that in them “ave some 
things hard to be understood, which the 
unlearned and unstable wrest, as also 
the other Scriptures, to their own perdi- 
tion.”* All this is in perfect harmony 
with the teachings of the Catholic 
Church, as any one may see without 
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our taking the trouble to develop the 
matter any further. 

The promise of the Holy Spirit to 
the faithful generally is not in the 
least contrary to the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the teaching church, 
and the duty of obeying its decisions. 
It is a necessary condition to the 
participation in this light of the Holy 
Spirit that an individual should be a 
member of the body of Christ—the 
church—in which the Spirit resides. 
He must be instructed and baptized 
in the faith, the true doctrine must be 
given to him, the key to the sense of 
the sacred writings must be furnished 
him, the criterion of discernment be- 
tween true and false interpretations of 
the revelation of Christ must exist in 
his mind, in order that he may exer- 
cise his judgment rightly. Under 
these conditions, the private Christian 
can possess the faith in himself in 
such a way that he needs no man to 
tell him what the true doctrine of 
Christ is, and detects at once the 
heresy of any false teacher, even 
though he be a priest or bishop, who 
attempts to preach his own new and 
private opinions contrary to the 
Catholic faith. This is that superna- 
tural, Catholic instinct pervading the 
church and keeping the faithful loyal 
to their religion, under the longest 
and bloodiest persecutions, like those 
which the Irish and the Poles have 
endured with such martyr-like con- 
stancy. This “unction from the Holy 
One” was in the fathers of the first 
six councils, by the confession of the 
reverend doctors themselves, and in 
the universal church which adhered 
to the true faith attacked by the 
Arian, Nestorian, and Monophysite 
heretics. And if so, this same unction 
must have enabled them to under. 
stand the true doctrine of the apostles 
on all other points of the Christian 
faith, as well as on the Trinity and 
Incarnation. If this unction is in all 
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true Christians, then they must all 
believe alike, in all ages and all 
places. Why, then, do the Presbyte- 
rian divines reject the doctrines of the 
fathers of the first six centuries, and 
the doctrines of all Christendom dur- 
ing these and subsequent centuries, 
until the revolution of the sixteenth 
century, concerning the sacraments, 
the priesthood, and other matters of 
the most essential character ? 

(3.) Thethird argument is, that the 
doctrine of a human priesthood im- 
plies a denial of the priesthood of 
Jesus Christ, or of its sufficiency. We 
are surprised to see such manifestly 
inconsequent reasoning in a document 
coming from a body of such high re- 
pute for ability and learning as the 
Presbyterian clergy. The affirmation 
that the Bible is the word of God im- 
plies, then, a rejection of Jesus Christ 
as the Word of God, or a denial of 
his sufficiency. The recognition of 
human teachers and pastors implies, 
then, the rejection of Jesus Christ as 
the teacher and pastor, or the denial 
of his sufficiency. What, then, are 
the five thousand Presbyterian pas- 
tors but so many usurpers of the titles 
and offices of Jesus Christ? Christ 
and the Holy Spirit are sufficient for 
each man without any human inter- 
vention. Away, then, with your 
church, your sacraments, your assem- 
blies, your ministers, your confession 
of faith, your bibles. Every man is 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit, and 
has unrestricted access to God 
through Jesus Christ, as the fanatics 
said in the time of Luther, who had 
no argument by which he could refute 
them, and was forced to call on the 
princes to use the more efficacious 
weapon of the sword, and to sweep 
away the too consequent but most 
unfortunate imitators of his own ex- 
ample by a deluge of blood. 

(4.) The fourth argument is, that 
there can be no apostolic succession 


in the church, because bishops do 
not possess the gifts and perform the 
miracles of the apostles. ‘This argu- 
ment merely proves that the apostles 
can have no successors in that which 
was peculiar to themselves as founders 
of the church, or fathers in the spiri- 
tual order of the line of succession. 
They alone received immediately from 
Jesus Christ the revelation of Chris- 
tian faith and Christian law. Their 
successors received this deposit fron 
their hands without any power to add 
to it or take from it. ‘There is no ne- 
cessity that the successors of the 
apostles should receive by a new reve- 
lation that which they have receive: 
from the apostles themselves by tradi- 
tion. They need not the gifts neces- 
sary to originate, but only those 
cessary to preserve and continue t] 
work of Christ, committed to 
apostles. It is, therefore, no arg 
ment against the infallibility of the 
episcopate in preserving, proclaimi 
explaining, or protecting against 
trary errors the deposit of fai 
ceived from the apostles, to say that 
it lacks the immediate inspiration ne- 
cessary to an infallible proclamation 
of revealed truths at first hand. ‘The 
miracles wrought by the apostles as 
signs of their apostleship authenticate 
this revelation as taught by their suc- 
cessors to the end of time, and seal 
the credentials of the episcopal line 
which they founded throughout its 
entire length without any new mira- 
cles. As to the fact of the establish- 
ment of the hierarchy containing the 
three distinct grades of bishop, priest, 
and deacon, deriving its power through 
episcopal ordination from the apostles, 
it is enough to refer to the learnéd 
works of Protestant authors who have 
fully proved it. Catholic authors do 
not teach that bishops succeed to the 
extraordinary apostolic office of the 
apostles, but only to their episcopal 
office. We hold that St. Peter alone 
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has successors to the plenitude of his 
apostolic power, with the reservation 
of so much as only the founder of the 
line could or need exercise. To this 
supremacy of the successor of St. 
Peter the divines object still more 
strongly than to the power of the 
episcopate, that it substitutes the pope 
in the place of Jesus Christ. It is 
very hard to find by what logical pro- 
cess this conclusion is reached. The 
divines admit that St. Peter and the 
apostles were the infallible teachers 
and rulers of the church. If their 
argument is sound, they cannot ad- 
mit this without substituting the apos- 
tles in the place of Jesus Christ. If 
the church could be governed by a 
human, infallible authority for half a 
century, without prejudice to the 
supreme authority of Jesus Christ, it 
could be governed for an indefinite 
number of centuries in the same way, 
without any such prejudice. It is 
quite irrelevant to this side of the 
question whether this authority is 
exercised by one or by several, over 
local churches or over the church of 
the whole world, Christ is the head 
of all particular churches as well as 
of the church universal. If it is com- 
patible with this headship of Christ 
that a man should be the pastor of a 
single congregation, it is quite as much 
so that he should be a pastor over a 
diocese, Over a province, over a na- 
tion, over a collection of nations, or 
over the whole world. ‘The reverend 
doctors have therefore confused the 
issue. It is simply a question of fact 
as to what constitution Jesus Christ 
actually gave the church, and what 
powers he delegated to his ministers. 
The Presbyterians, on their own prin- 
ciples, are bound to prove from the 
New Testament alone that our Lord 
did not give the church an episcopal 
and papal constitution, but did give 
ita Presbyterian polity. When they 
made their case out against the Epis- 


copalian divines on the one side, and 
against such Catholic authors as Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, Mr, Allies, F. Bottal- 
la, and F. Weninger, on the other, it 
will be time to listen to them, but not 
sooner. 

We have done with the arguments 
of the reverend doctors, but we can- 
not withhold an expression of surprise 
at the signs of the divine sanction to 
their principles which they appeal to, 
apparently in lieu of the miracles 
which are wanting, or of the four 
marks by which the church used to 
be known in the old times. That 
men believing in total depravity and 
election should appeal to the tempo- 
ral prosperity of nations—the mass of 
whom, on their principles, are hope- 
lessly doomed to everlasting fire, there 
to be tormented for ever, even for 
those actions which the world calls 
virtuous and brilliant—as a proof of 
the divine favor, is somewhat strange. 
We wonder they did not add, “ Behold 
we are rich and increased in goods; 
in this great capital where we are as- 
sembled, our churches are principally 
in the upper portion of the city, hand- 
somely carpeted, richly cushioned, and 
principally frequented by the wealthier 
classes. Indeed, we are the church 
both of the é/¢e and of the elect.” 

We have done with the arguments 
by which the reverend doctors sustain 
their protest against the Roman 
Church, and will devote the rest of 
our space to a consideration of those 
by which they sustain their claim to 
be recognized as orthodox, Catholic 
Christians. Their line of argument 
is certainly remarkable, and must 
strike many of their readers with 
surprise. It is an attempt to take the 
position held by the Catholic Church 
during the first five or six centuries, to 
identify their cause with that of the 
early fathers and councils, to shelter 
themselves under the zgis of a Catho- 
lic creed, to use Catholic language, 
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appropriate the Catholic name, and 
make profession of adhering to Catho- 
lic unity and the communion of the 
Catholic Church. There must be a 
wonderful charm and power about 
this word when even Presbyterians 
are compelled to bow before its ma- 
jesty, and to acknowledge that their 
cause is lost if they cannot indicate 
their right to inherit and blazon on 
their escutcheon this glorious, world- 
subduing title. “The name itself of 
Catholic keeps me,” says St. Augus- 
tine, the favorite doctor of the Pres- 
byterians. The divines of the assem- 
blies are, therefore, compelled by the 
very attitude they have taken, in 
justifying themselves as orthodox be- 
lievers before the holy see, to claim 
that appellation which was the distinc- 
tive mark and sign of that ancient 
body whose faith is acknowledged by 
both sides as the standard and crite- 
rion of orthodoxy. This language is, 
however, evidently only adopted for 
the occasion. It is not the natural, 
ordinary phraseology of Presbyterians, 
who are not accustomed to teach and 
preach to their own adherents the ne- 
cessity of Catholic unity, communion in 
the Catholic Church, agreement with 
the first six councils, or to call their 
doctrine the Catholic faith. These 
words must have a definite meaning. 
They are not mere phrases or pure 
synonyms of other words equally sig- 
nificant of the same ideas. Catholic 
is not merely another name for true, 
or scriptural, or apestolic. It will not 
do for one to give out a system of 
doctrine which he has constructed by 
his own private judgment upon the 
Scripture, or learned by a private illu- 
mination, or taken from the writings 
of a particular set of religious teachers, 
and call it Catholic because he thinks 
it is proved to be true, and ought to 
be universally received. The term 
Catholic includes in its signification 
completeness and integrity of truth; 
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but its specific sense is concrete, vyisi- 
ble universality of outward profession, 
the guod semper, quod ubigque, quod 
ab omnibus, of Vincent of Lerins, 
This universality in time and space js 
the mark and outward manifestation 
of the integral, divine truth, and those 
who accept it and proclaim it as such 
must necessarily hold that the inde. 
fectibility of the visible church js 
guaranteed by Almighty God. It is 
unmeaning for those who hold that 
the body of the visible church, as 
organized under its legitimate pastors, 
can apostatize from the pure faith of 
the gospel, and the line of true be- 
lievers be continued invisibly, or in a 
small, separated section of professed 
Christians, to make use of the word 
Catholic, or pretend to agree with 
the fathers of the first six centuries 
in their profession of Catholicity as 
opposed to heresy. The marks of the 
church, unity, sanctity, catholicity, 
and apostolicity, if they are really 
marks, as declared by all who profess 
to be Catholics in the genuine, natu. 
ral, commonly accepted sense of the 
word, must be so burnt into the object 
they are intended to mark that they 
are ineffaceable and easily read and 
known by all men. The 
Mohican hero Uncas was recognized 
by the aged Indian chief and prophet 
Tamenund as the legitimate heir of 
the noblest and most royal line of the 
northern sachems, by the figure of 
its sacred emblem, the tortoise, tatooed 
upon his breast. The name Catholic 
is, as it were, the Zofem which marks a 
peculiar ecclesiastical race, descended 
from the ancient fathers, indelibly 
stamped upon its breast as the sure 
sign of its legitimacy. It is in vain, 
therefore, that the Presbyterian doc- 
tors vaunt their acceptance of the 
Catholic symbol, the Apostles’ Creed, 
including as one of its essential arti- 
cles, “I believe the holy, Catholic 
Church.” They do not believe this 
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article in the Catholic sense, as under- 
stood by the whole ancient church, 
namely, as designating a well-known, 
specific, visible body, and implying 
a full belief of all the doctrines 
authoritatively proclaimed by that 
body. Among a thousand others 
we take one text of St. Augustine, 
which we have hit upon at random, 
expressing this sense: “ Catholica 
fides est autem hac—constitutam ab 
illo matrem ecclesiam, que Catholica 
dicitur, ex €O quia universaliter per- 
fecta est, et in nullo claudicat, et per 
totum orbem diffusaest.” “The Ca- 
tholic faith is this—that the mother 
church was constituted by him, which 
is called Catholic, because it is uni- 
versally perfect, and is diffused through 
the whole world.”* Moreover, the 
profession in general terms of holding 
the Catholic faith, or the avowal even 
of a creed completely orthodox, avails 
nothing to those who are outside the 
Catholic communion, and make their 
orthodox profession a pretext for 
keeping up a separate organization 
in opposition to the legitimate pastors. 
All the ancient separatists made aloud 
outcry that they were true, genuine 
Catholics. ‘The modern ones, from 
the Greeks to the Presbyterians, imi- 
tate their example. There isa power 
residing in that name which all ac- 
knowledge. They feel that their 
claim to be truly apostolic, orthodox 
churches, holding the pure doctrine 
and order established by the apostles 
and apostolic men, will be utterly de- 
molished if they yield the title to 
Catholicity. Hence they have tried 
to arrogate it to themselves, and 
to affix nicknames to the Catholic 
Church. But their efforts have always 
been in vain. When they are divested 
of the disguises and borrowed raiment 
which they throw around their own 
proper form, the sign on their breast is 
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wanting, and none of the black paint 
with which they strive to smear it 
over can mar or cancel the indelible 
imprint which the numberless lan- 
cets of persecution have cut and 
graven into the very flesh of the ma- 
jestic figure of the true body of the 
Son of God. Hear once more St. 
Augustine: “The Christian religion 
must be held by us, and the commu- 
nion of that church which is Catholic, 
and is called Catholic, not only by its 
own members, but also by all its ene- 
mies. For, whether they will or no, 
the very heretics themselves and the 
offspring of schisms, when they talk 
not with their own friends, but with 
people outside, call the Catholic 
Church nothing else but Catholic. 
For they cannot be understood unless 
they designate her by that name by 
which she is denominated by the whole 
world.”* 

The profession of agreement with 
the first six councils is equally falla- 
cious. Why the first six and not the 
last twelve? The Catholic Church 
receives all the eighteen councils with 
equal veneration, and is now prepar- 
ing herself to celebrate the nineteenth, 
which will have equal authority with 
the first, because the fathers will be 
equally congregated together in the 
Holy Ghost, with the presence of 
Christ in the midst of them, and the 
inexhaustible virtue of his promise, 
Lo! I am with you always, even to 
the consummation of the world. The 
separated bodies of Christians are 
ranged in an ascending series of pro- 
testers against these councils, who re- 
ject a greater or lesser number accord- 
ing to the date or reason of the judg- 
ment pronounced in them against 
their several errors. The Greeks re- 
ject all but the first seven, the ortho- 
dox Protestants all but six; the Mo- 
nothelites rejected the sixth, the Euty- 
chians the fourth, the Nestorians the 

* De Ver. Rel. v. 2. 
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third, the Macedonians the second, 
the Arians the first, in which they are 
followed by the modern Unitarians. 
It is evident enough that there is a 
principle of consanguinity binding 
together all these families, from those 
who reject the Council of Nice to 
those who repudiate the Council of 
the Vatican. The Catholic Church 
is marked by the unbroken continuity 
of cecumenical councils. The other 
churches reject as many of these 
councils as seems good in their eyes, 
and accept the decisions of the others 
because they are in accordance with 
their own opinions. They do not 
submit to the councils; they judge 
them, and ratify such of them as they 
approve. The profession made by 
the Presbyterian doctors of receiving 
six councils amounts, therefore, to 
nothing as a plea in defence of their 
orthodoxy. Upon their own prin- 
ciple, they might just as rightfully re- 
ject these six councils as the seventh. 
They really reject and deny their 
authority as councils, they repudiate 
the very principle on which they 
were constituted, and affirm their own 
supreme right to judge. They acknow- 
ledge the truth of the doctrines which 
they defined ; but it is purely on the 
ground that these doctrines agree 
with their own private opinions re- 
specting the sense of the New Testa- 
ment. The whole of this portion of 
the letter, in which the Presbyterian 
doctors attempt to use Catholic 
phraseology, is evidently nothing but 
a piece of special pleading. They 
do not venture the assertion that the 
church of the period of the six coun- 
cils—that is, the three centuries and a 
half between the years 325 and 680— 
was identical in doctrine or discipline 
with the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States, which they represent. 
Nevertheless, they seem to wish to 
leave the impression on the minds of 
their readers that the fathers, the 


councils, the common belief and prac- 
tice of those ages sustain their cause, 
The editorial comment in the Zvan- 


gelist boldly asserts that such is the 


case. The small number of scholars 
well read in patristic theology who 
are found among the Presbyterian 
clergy will probably not risk their re 
putation for learning or put at hazard l 
the success of their cause by any such 
rash statement. As a general rule, 
however, the Presbyterian clergy and 
theological students, though well- 
educated scholars in the college cur- 
riculum and certain special profes- 
sional branches taught at the semina- 
ries, have not turned their attention 
to ancient Christian history and litera- 
ture. They know much more about 
Turretin than they do about St. Au- 
gustine. It is quite probable, therefore, 
that a very general impression pre- 
vails among them, that they are really 
on the whole in conformity with the 
doctrine of the great fathers of th 


ancient church. This is a delusio1 


) 
which a little study of the original 
works of the fathers themselves would 


soon dissipate. We could not de- 
sire any thing more efficacious for this 
purpose than the study of St. Augus- 
tine, called by Luther the greatest 
teacher whom God had given to the 
church since the days of the apostles, 
and revered in a most remarkable way 
by all those who follow the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic confessions.* The 
deeply learned men and independent 
thinkers among Protestants under- 
stand this well, and the notion of the 
half-learned sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries that Protestantism can take 
its stand on the era of the first six 
councils is a mere remnant of mist 
that hangs for a while over portions 
of the landscape, but is destined soon 


* The reader is referred to a treatise entitled Studies 
wn St. Augustine, which is published in the same 
volume as the Problems of the Age, at the office of 
this magazine. 
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to disappear before advancing light. 
St. Augustine is diametrically oppos- 
ed to the first principle of Presbyterian- 
ism and all Protestantism, that prin- 
ciple which is the dominant idea of 
the Presbyterian reply to the Pope. 
He says, “ Non crederem Evan- 
gelio nisi me commoveret Ecclesiz 
Catholic auctoritas,” “I would not 
believe the gospel unless the author- 
ity of the Catholic Church moved me 
to do it."* Prof. Reuss, of the Pro- 
testant theological faculty in the 
University of Strasburg, says that 
“§t. Augustine’s principles come to 
their result in this famous saying, dia- 
metrically opposed to the fundamental 
principle of all Protestant theology.”t 
Julius Miller, another professor in 
the same faculty, says of all the fa- 
thers: “ This must be openly admitted 
by every unprejudiced historical in- 
vestigation, that not merely the eccle- 
siastical theology of the middle ages, 
but even the patristic theology of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, are, 
upon every point that is a matter 
of dispute between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, more on the side of the 
former than of the latter.” 
Presbyterians cannot make any 
thing by an appeal from the Council 
of ‘Trent to the first six councils. 
They have no connection either by 
continuity of thought or succession 
with historical Christianity, and their 
only resource is to maintain that the 
true interpretation of the gospel, 
which was lost before the Council of 
Nice assembled under the auspices of 
Constantine, has been restored by 
Calvin, Luther, and Knox. How 
they can account for the fact that the 
church which, on their theory, had 
subverted the apostolic church, was 
unerring in its definitions of the great 
dogmas of the Trinity, Incarnation, 
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Original Sin, and Grace, is only known 
to themselves. It is only by a happy 
inconsistency that orthodox Protes- 
tants have preserved that portion of 
the Catholic faith which they have 
received by tradition from their an- 
cestors. The true Protestant prin- 
ciple of individualism necessarily 
tends to master the contrary prin- 
ciple of faith in the minds of Pro- 
testants, and to produce the doubt, the 
denial, the hostility to all positive 
dogmas which marks the most ad- 
vanced rationalism. All this was 
working in Luther himself, whose 
brain contained the seeds of the bitter 
fruit which has ripened in the minds 
of his followers in our day. He him- 
self was the prey of doubt, and gave 
utterance to the strongest expression 
concerning the absurdity of the prin- 
cipal doctrines of his own system.* 
Thrown upon the discussion of what 
the Scripture is, and what it means, 
with nothing to appeal to but private 
judgment, Presbyterianism, or any 
other form of Protestantism, has no- 
thing to look forward to but an end- 
less shock and collision of conflicting 
opinions, which can have no other 
effect than the resolution of the whole 
mass into its component atoms. 

We have concluded our remarks 
upon the reply of the Presbyterian 
moderators to the pope’s letter. While 
we have been forced to point out dis- 
tinctly that the principle of its protest 
against the doctrine and authority of 
the Roman Church is totally subver- 
sive of all faith, yet we willingly ac- 
knowledge that some of the most 
sacred and fundamental dogmas of 
faith are held and professed by the 
respectable bodies in whose name it 
was written. Their doctrine is like a 
superb ancient Zorso to which plaster 
limbs and head have been added. 
Although their principle is equally 


* See Audin’s Life of Luther, vol. ii. p. 418, where 
references and quotations are given. 
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destructive of all faith with that of 
the Arians, yet we by no means re- 
gard them in the same light. The 
authors of heresies who mutilate the 
faith are very different from those who 
receive and hold with reverence this 
mutilated faith. Their intellectual and 
moral worth, their philanthropy and 
zeal for God, the value of many most 
excellent works which they have writ- 
ten in defence of the divine revelation, 
we fully appreciate. That great num- 


bers have been and are in the spirit- 
ual communion of the Catholic Church 
we sincerely hope. We desire that the 
schism which has separated them from 
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our visible communion may be healed, 
not only for their own spiritual good, 
but also that the Catholic Church in 
the United States may be strength- 
ened by the accession of that intel- 
lectual and religious vigor which such 
a great mass of baptized Christians 
contains in itself. Above all things, we 
desire that all who acknowledge our 
Lord Jesus Christ as their Lord and 
Sovereign should be united in mind, 
and heart, and effort, in order that his 
universal kingdom over the nations 
of the earth may be established as 
speedily and as completely as_pos- 
sible. 





A HERO, 
CHAPTER I. 
A HERO. 


“You say he is handsome ?” 

“ No; I said he was nice-looking, 
and gentlemanly, as of course Philip’s 
cousin would be. But you know I 

judge only from a photograph.” 

“ How vain you are of your lover, 
Jessie! You would be just as proud 
of him if he had not his handsome 
face, of course ?” 

“ Of course I would.” 

“T will not marry a handsome 
man! However, tell me some more 
about the cousin. Why should he 
bury himself at Shellbeach? I 

-should think a man of any aspiration 
could not endure such a contracted 
life. I suppose he is as gossiping 
and weak-minded as a country minis- 
eer.” 

“ My dear Margaret!” 

“T know you think me uncharita- 
ble. The truth is, men exasperate me; 
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and then remember I am twenty-five 
and not engaged.” 

“ You have no one to blame except 
yourself.” 

“T don't know about that. Is it 
my fault that young men are all 
alike, and inexpressibly wearisome ? 
Seriously, I am tired of being Miss 
Lester, and mean to change my con- 
dition. Why do you look at me in 
that peculiar manner ?” 

“ T was wondering how you would 
suit the doctor.” 

“ Does he want to be suited ?” 

“T should think so, from his let- 
cr.” 

“ Jessie, give it to me this moment. 
I must see it.” 

“T will not give it to you. I will 
read you something he says. No, 
you are not to look over my shoul- 
der; sit down peaceably, or else I 
shall put the letter in my pocket.” 

“Why Jessie, what is the matter 
with you? I never saw you so dig- 
nified in all my life. I suppose the 
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letter is all about Philip, and that is 
why you choose to keep it to your- 
self. Well, here I am, meek as a 
lamb, actually submitting to you. It 
is too absurd !” 

With these words, Margaret, who 
had seated herself on a sofa near 
her friend, jumped up, seized the 
letter and tore it open, while Jes- 
sie held out her hands imploringly, 
but did not offer to resist her impetu- 
ous companion. Margaret glanced 
at the first two pages. 

“ Philip, Philip. Don’t be alarmed ; 
I would not be hired to read it. Let 
me see; what is this? ‘ Why was not 
I fortunate enough to have you my- 
self?’ Aha! you have two irons in 
the fire, you artful little creature ?” 

“Don’t be silly, Margaret, but read 
on.” 

“T don’t know about this; I shall 
not scruple to warn Philip, if you 
are getting yourself into trouble. 
What comes next? ‘ But since so 
charming a companion is beyond my 
reach, cannot you undertake to find 
me some one as much like you as 
possible, or at least just as nice, who 
would not be afraid of a quiet, hard- 
working life with a poor doctor, in 
the dullest of country towns? A 
sweet temper is, of course, the first re- 
quirement ; moderate personal attrac- 
tions; some sense and experience, 
and a little money for herself. Of 
course I want a great many more 
things, but these will do for the pre- 
sent. So if you know of a young 
woman, strong and healthy—to think 
that a doctor should have almost for- 
gotten those important items !—send 
her down here, will you? and I will 
marry her on the spot.’ Well, I will 
not read any more of your letter, 
unless there are any more of this 
modest man’s requirements. But se- 
riously, Jessie, I think I would do 
very well for him, and you may write 
and tell him I am coming.” 
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“ Margaret, of course you are in 
fun? How can you look so sober? 
You would not surely mean any thing 
so improper.” 

“T am in very earnest, and really 
it is quite refreshing to be so. I am 
tired out with my third season of 
balls, operas, Germans, and all that 
kind of nonsense, and I would like 
to see a little of real life. I have 
not quite made up my mind what I 
will do; but I will go up-stairs for an 
hour, and then I will tell you what 
to write to the doctor. My good 
old aunty shall be favored with a 
long visit from her niece, whom she 
has not seen for five years; and in 
the mean time, you are not to say one 
word to your mother or to any one 
else. Do you hear, Jessie? Come, 
promise me.” 

The promise was given, and Jessie 
was left in great perplexity for near- 
ly two hours, when a message was 
brought her that Miss Lester would 
be glad to see her up-stairs. She 
found her friend at a little writing- 
table, in a sort of boudoir between 
their rooms, where the girls used to 
work and read in the mornings, and 
receive calls from their intimate 
friends. 

“ There!” said Margaret, rising as 
she entered ; “ sit down there, Jessie, 
and read what I have written; you 
are to copy it in your answer to the 
doctor’s letter. Read it aloud to me; 
I want to hear how it sounds.” 

Jessie read as follows : 


“T highly approve of your wish to mar- 
ry, and think I can help you in the matter. I 
have some one in my mind that comes pret- 
ty well up to your different requirements— 
at least those you have specified; for of 
course I cannot pretend to answer for the 
‘great many more things’ which you want, 
but have not mentioned. Moreover, this 
young woman is a dear friend of mine, and 
is willing to marry, if she can be satisfied. 
She says she will go to Shellbeach and stay 
with a relation, in order to see and to be 
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seen, on condition that you will be at her 
disposal to a reasonable degree during her 
visit, which she will limit to six. months, 
and that, at the end of that time, you will 
write her a true statement of how you 
stand affected toward her. On her part, 
she will promise to marry you, if by that 
time you both desire it. I may as well tell 
you that her name is Margaret Lester, and 
that she will stay with old Miss Spelman, 
with whom you are on such friendly terms. 
This whole matter, you will understand, is 
to rest between you, Miss Lester, and my- 
self.” 

Jessie was too much accustomed 
to her friend’s eccentricitics to be 
very much astonished by this unex- 
pected termination to their morning’s 
conversation. She disapproved, how- 
ever, of the whole affair, and remon- 
strated as strongly as she dared; but 
she had grown to defer to Margaret’s 
stronger will, and now felt it impossible 
to oppose her. “ Besides,” as Margaret 
said, “what could be more natural 
than that she should go to stay with 
old Aunt Selina? It was only what 
she ought to have done _ before.” 
And, to crown all, Jessie was inform- 
ed that a letter had been already 
written and sent to Miss Spelman, 
and Margaret intended to go, at any 
rate. 

The discussion lasted some time, 
and ended by Jessie’s unwillingly 
placing herself at the desk and writ- 
ing a letter, which, though it contain- 
ed the exact words of the copy given 
above, also enlarged, in Jessie’s own 
affectionate language, on her friend’s 
good qualities, attractions, and popu- 
larity, and had nearly alluded to the 
very handsome income, which would 
so far exceed the doctor’s not unrea- 
sonable demand. But that Margaret 
cut short ; it was enough, she said, that 
he should believe her to have a little 
pin-money ; for of course he would 
expect to support the family, if he 
had any spirit, and if he had not, she 
would have nothing to do with him. 
Poor Jessie groaned over Margaret’s 
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downright speeches, but did not at- 
tempt to change her decision. The 
letter was at last sealed and sent, and 
Jessie could only wonder at Marga- 
ret’s high spirits for the rest of the 
day. She had never looked hand- 
somer, or been more amusing, or 
played more finely than on that eve- 
ning, when Mrs. Edgar gave a little 
party. She was so kind to the young 
men, that they all were charmed with 
her and with themselves, and quite 
expanded under the warmth of her 
bright smiles. 

Jessie, on the contrary, was pre- 
occupied and distressed. She felt un- 
comfortable at what she had done, at 
the thought of the secret she was 
keeping from her mother, and trou- 
bled when she remembered the ap- 
proaching separation from her friend. 
How she wished Margaret were not 
so hard to please! Why could she 
not like that pleasant Mr. Lothrop, 
who was so handsome, so rich, and 
who would so gladly have availed 
himself of the smallest encourage- 
ment to make her an offer? How 
kindly she smiled on him to-night! 
Why couldn’t she be satisfied with 
pleasing him? And then what was 
the chance that this fastidious girl 
would take a fancy to Dr. James, 
whom, though she had never seen, 
she believed to be plain and unat- 
tractive? What could come of it, 
except trouble for the poor man? 
Of course he would fall in love with 
Margaret, while she would think of 
nothing but amusing herself. “ And 
I shall have been the instrument of 
bringing disappointment and unhap- 
piness to Philip’s cousin and dearest 
friend.” 

All these thoughts kept Jessie in a 
very unenviable state of mind during 
the evening, and she was thankful 
when she could escape to her own 
room, and write a long letter, before 
going to bed, to her absent lover; of 
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course not disclosing Margaret’s se- 
cret, but disburdening her mind of 
many anxieties on her friend’s ac- 
count. 

While the answers to the letters 
written in so impulsive a manner are 
being expected with some impa- 
tience, a few words should be said 
on the history and circumstances of 
Margaret Lester, about whom a good 
deal is to be written in these pages. 


CHAPTER II. 
PRELIMINARY. 


Margaret’s mother died when she 
was about fourteen years old, and her 
father, unwilling to take the direction 
of his daughter’s education, placed 
her at an excellent. boarding-school, 
where no expense was spared to give 
her every advantage, and where, be- 
ing perfectly happy, she remained un- 
til she was nineteen. It was at this 
school that she formed the friendship 
with Jessie Edgar which was after- 
ward to be so great a benefit to her. 
Jessie was the second daughter of a 
wealthy New York family, and it 
was at her home that Margaret pass- 
ed her first Christmas vacation, and 
all her succeeding holidays. 
gentle, yielding nature 
found great enjoyment in Margaret’s 
boldness and self-reliance, and Mar- 
garet, who began by protecting and 
supporting the other’s timidity and 
shyness, ended by heartily admiring 
and loving her sweet and unselfish 
room-mate. They became “ insepa- 
rables,” in school-girl phrase, and 
when school-days were over, and Mr. 
Lester thought that the best comple- 
tion to his daughter’s education would 
be a little travelling, Jessie’s mother 
consented to her accompanying her 
dear friend. For two years they 
visited beautiful places together, and 
felt their friendship drawn more close- 


Jessie’s 
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ly, as their sympathies became en- 
larged. 

But this happy experience came to 
a sudden and sorrowful end. Mr. 
Lester had a dreadful fall while they 
were coming down a mountain, and, 
after lingering a few weeks in extreme 
suffering, died, leaving the two girls 
quite alone in a foreign land. They 
had a sad journey home; he had 
been the life and soul of their expedi- 
tion, and, having travelled a good 
deal before, had been able to be the 
pleasantest kind of guide for them. 
It had been hard to prevail on Mar- 
garet to leave the Swiss town where 
he lay buried in the little grave- 
yard; but Jessie’s love prevailed, 
and they came safely back together 
to Mrs. Edgar’s hospitable house. 
Once there, the kind friends would 
not let Margaret think of leaving 
them, and she had grown to consider 
the pleasant house almost as her own 
home. 

It was long before she recovered 
her high spirits, but at twenty-three 
she was induced to go into society 
with Jessie, who had waited for her. 
She was, from every point of view, a 
desirable match—young, rich, and 
fine-looking ; gay and good-humored. 
Pleased with herself and her surround- 
ings, she thoroughly enjoyed her first 
season, and was unmistakably a 
belle. The next year, however, was 
a disappointment; there was a same- 
ness in her life and amusements that 
became irritating to her. Jessie was 
engaged to be married, and Marga- 
ret found herself jealous of her 
friend’s divided confidence. But, 
though she said to Jessie that she 
would like to follow her example, 
“to be able to sympathize with lov- 
ers’ rhapsodies,” like the princess in 
the fairy-tale, she found fault with all] 
her admirers; criticised them, nick- 
named them, and discouraged their 
attentions as soon as these became 
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exclusive. A very gay summer at a 
fashionable watering-place followed 
this wearisome winter, and Marga- 
ret entered upon her third season 
disposed for any thing but enjoy- 
ment. No one who saw her in so- 
ciety would have guessed her real 
character. High-spirited, gay, liking 
to astonish and slightly shock her 
friends by her behavior, a little of 
what is termed “a trainer,” there lay 
underneath this careless exterior a 
depth of real sentiment that only one 
or two people whom she truly loved 
were aware of. ‘To be loved for her- 
self, and to love, were her aspirations. 
First, she was perfectly aware of 
her own attractions, and believed she 
could have almost any man of her 
acquaintance, if she should choose to 
make herself agreeable to him; but 
she could not believe in any one’s 
disinterested attachment to her. 
“They all know I am rich,” she 
would say to Jessie; “ they would not 
take me and poverty. Now, I would 


be glad, if I were poor, to marry a 


poor man; then I could believe in 
his love, and we could have some 
trials to bear together.” 

Secondly, she earnestly wished to 
love; but this, with her, meant a 
great deal. She wanted to look up 
to some one, to honor and believe in 
him ; she thought of this much more 
than of the sentiment; for she knew 
she should find that with the rest. 
She was tired of taking the lead, and 
of having her own way. How glad- 
ly would she submit herself to a noble 
guide! She imagined herself almost 
as a queen stepping down from her 
throne, resigning sceptre and authori- 
ty, and saying, with Miss Procter, 

“ Love trusts ; and for ever he gives, and gives all.” 

“But these young men,” she said 
to Jessie, “ are so intensely matter-of- 
fact! They would think my brain 
softening, if they knew what I want- 
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ed and expected to find.” At an- 
other time she said, “If I could only 
find something a little different! [ 
think I will go to Australia, marry a 
squatter. and see all the queer ani- 
mals. My money would be worth 
while out there. ” 

It has been said that Margaret had a 
maiden aunt living at Shellbeach, her 
mother's only sister. This lady she 
had seen but once since her return 
from abroad, when Miss Spelman 
came to New York on purpose to 
take her niece home with her. Mar- 
garet, however, was not willing to 
leave the Edgars, and so her aunt re- 
turned to Shellbeach, a little offended 
by her niece’s preferring strangers to 
her own flesh and blood, but, on the 
whole, perhaps relieved that her 
quiet home was not to be invaded 
by a person of so startling a charac- 
ter as she conceived Margaret to be. 
A visit had been agreed upon be- 
tween them; but this had been de- 
clined and deferred so many times 
that the old lady, again offended, had 
given up proposing it. If it had not 
been for Margaret’s curiosity about 
Jessie’s friend, Doctor James, she 
certainly would not have remember- 
ed her duty to her mother’s only sis- 
ter; while it is equally true that, if 
it had not been for that convenient 
relative, she could not for a moment 
have entertained the idea of taking the 
lion (that is, the doctor) by storm 
in his den. For of any likelihood of 
being captivated herself in this ad- 
venture, it must be acknowledged, 
she had no thought. Her curiosity, 
her strongest weak point, was tho- 
roughly excited about this doctor. 
That a man with a fine education, a 
profession, and enough money to 
live respectably, (all which infor- 
mation she had obtained from her 
friend,) should isolate himself in a 
stupid little sea-side town, because 
he liked to do so and enjoyed it, was to 
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her a mystery which demanded to be 
cleared up at once. How she should 
like to astonish this hermit! How 
she would dress! How she would 
shock his ideas of propriety, if he had 
any! He would be surprised and 
overpowered, of course, and then— 
well, then she would beat a graceful 
retreat, and come back to Jessie’s 
wedding in the best of spirits. 

“T shall take Cécile and the Mar- 
chioness and Jimmy, and you will see 
that we shall have an exciting time. 
I shall make myself so delightful to 
dear Aunt Selina that she will not 


hear of my staying less than six 
months; and I shall study housekeep- 
ing, economy, and medicine, and ex- 
periment on Cécile when she is sick.” 

“Why do you take the Marchion- 


“ How can youask ? I must have 
exercise ; and who knows but I may 
make myself useful by visiting the 
distant patients when the doctor’s 
horse is tired ?” 

“But why not take Lady Jane? 
She is much handsomer.” 

“She is too fine for my purpose. 
I don’t want to seem wealthy, you 
know; and the Marchioness goes 
mousing along, her head level with 
her tail, in true Morgan style, and 
looks any thing but extravagant. 
Then Jimmy will keep us awake, and 
bark at Aunt Selina’s cats when 
other excitement fails.” 

“How do you know she has any 
cats ?” 

“ Of course she has cats! Half a 
dozen, I have no doubt. Who ever 
heard of an ancient maiden living 
alone without cats? How I wish 
the answers would come!” 

They did come, in due time; 
Miss Spelman’s first, cordially wel- 
coming her niece to Shellbeach 
for any length of time, or for good 
and all. Margaret felt rather asham- 
ed, as she saw how her aunt had fall- 
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en into the trap, and how completely 
her own good faith had been taken 
for granted. She mentally resolved 
that, if it depended on her, Miss 
Spelman should not repent her gene- 
rosity; she would make herself as 
delightful as she could, cheerfully 
give up her own convenience, if ne- 
cessary, and make up for her long 
neglect of so disinterested a relation. 

This letter arrived on the third 
day of expectation; the doctor's, not 
until a full week had elapsed. “A 
doctor’s time is not his own, and the 
number of invalids at Shellbeach has 
been greater than usual.” It would 
be well to give the letter in full, at 
least so much of it as relates to Mar- 
garet and her proposition. 

‘If it were the first of April,’ wrote the 
doctor, “I should find no difficulty in com- 
prehending your letter ; as it is not, lam 
inclined to believe that Iam being ‘sold ;’ 
but I do not believe practical jokes are in 
your line, and you write apparently in good 
earnest. Therefore, if your original friend 
seriously recommends such an experiment 
as this, I can but acquiesce, of course. 
Miss Spelman also informs me that her 
niece ‘is coming ;’ so I feel that any opinion 
I may express on the subject is superfluous, 
However, it seems to me that there should 
be an equality of position in this matter, 
and I will say that I agree to Miss Lester’s 
terms, provided she agrees to mine. I 
have but one condition, and it is her own: 
that at the end of the time she appoints she 
will, simultaneously with me, that is, at a 
given hour, write me ‘a true statement of 
how she stands affected toward me’—which 
means, of course, tell me honestly if she 
loves me. I have a right to say that I 
think this plan doubtful in its purpose, its 
practicability, and its probable results.” 


Not a word more was given to the 
subject; the letter spoke briefly of 
Philip, of Jessie, and terminated. 

Margaret of course saw this let- 
ter in the same forcible way that she 
saw the other. Jessie thought she 
would be offended, and so she was, 
but that did not have the result Jes- 
sie secretly hoped for. 

“ He is not well-bred, and evident- 
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ly thinks a great deal of himself. 
How I shall enjoy snubbing him !” 

“ You are going ?” 

“J should think so! Do you sup- 
pose I shall disappoint Aunt Selina 
for such rudeness as this? But I 
will have no more second-hand deal- 
ings.” And so saying, she seized pen 
and paper, and wrote as follows: 


“Dr. JAMES: I accept your condition. 
Six months from next Monday, which will 
be July 18th, at eleven o’clock in the even- 
ing, we will write our letters. 

“ MARGARET LESTER.” 


Jessie was not allowed to see this 
note, which was at once dispatched 
to Shellbeach. 

“And now,” Margaret - said, 
“comes the fun of arrangements. 
We will go up-stairs and consult 
about my clothes, and all that I 
shall take with me.” 


CHAPTER III. 


PASSENGERS FOR SHELLBEACH, 


Dr. James’s letter had been receiv- 
ed on Tuesday; the following Mon- 
day, at about three o’clock on a 
bleak and gray January afternoon, 
Margaret, accompanied by her maid 
and terrier dog, arrived at the little 
way-station of Shellbeach, and ascer- 
taining that Miss Spelman’s carriage 
had not arrived, walked into the 
little waiting-room and to the air- 
tight stove, which was, however, 
barely warm. Her teeth chattered, 
and she stamped her feet and rubbed 
her hands; the French maid follow- 
ed, bearing bag and shawls, shivering 
and casting forlorn glances around 
her. ‘The little dog alone seemed in 
good spirits, and ran about, inquiring 
into every. thing, and snuffled suspi- 
ciously at a man who sat wrapped in 
a shawl, reading a book, and at two 
small boys, who were partaking of 
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frost which they scraped off the win- 
dows. 

‘Well, we’re all frozen, so it’s no 
use saying it’s cold,” said Margaret, 
walking about the room; “ but I’m 
famished, and as cross as a bear.” 

“OQ mademoiselle! it is terrible,” 
cried Cécile, with a sort of little 
shriek. 

“Tt is a forlorn place, certainly ; 
let me see if my provisions are ex- 
hausted,” Margaret said, taking the 
bag. The little boys at the window 
became deeply interested, and paus- 
ed in their unsatisfactory repast. 

“One seed-cake! How exciting! 
What! you want it,do you? Well, 
take it,” she said to the little dog, 
who jumped upon her, and while he 
devoured it she watched him, saying 
reflectively, “ Little pig! if I were 
dying of starvation, and it were my 
last crumb, he would eat it. How 


do I look, Cécile? I am all covered 
with cinders.” 
“Yes, mademoiselle; you look like 


a fright.” 

Margaret smiled, and returned to 
the platform, where she made inquir- 
ies of a man who was looking help- 
lessly at her trunks how they were 
to be got to Miss Spelman’s. Hav- 
ing arranged that matter, she asked, 

“ Can’t I have that buggy to drive 
up in? Does it belong to the man in- 
side there ?” 

“Tt belongs to him,” said the dri- 
ver, with a grin, and Margaret turned 
away in despair. 

“ The train was early,” said a boy 
standing by, “and perhaps the 
young lady’s team will be along 
soon.” 

Margaret, who had her purse in 
her hand, at once presented the boy 
with twenty-five cents, as an acknow- 
ledgment for the ray of encourage- 
ment he had volunteered. He bore 
it philosophically, and she returned 
to the room. 
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“ Cécile; it’s only two miles to Miss 
Spelman’s ; suppose we walk; it will 
be warmer than waiting here. Give 
me the bag, and you take the shawls, 
and we will inquire the way.” 

She accompanied these words with 
a look of indignation at the man 
who was fortunate enough to have a 
buggy at his command; but to her 
great surprise, he rose, and, approach- 
ing her, said : 

“The train was early, and I ex- 
pected Miss Spelman’s carryall ; but 
it is evidently not coming, and you 
must manage with my buggy.” 

“You are Doctor James?” said 
Margaret with an inquisitive look. 

“You are right ; and you are Miss 
he replied. “I am sorry 
you have had to wait in the cold; 
but when I saw you had a compan- 
ion, I thought it would be wiser to 
wait for the carryall. Miss Spelman 
said she should probably send; but 
asked me, at any rate, to meet you. 
I will drive you home and come back 
for your maid.” 

“ But it’s so cold here, and Cécile 
feels the cold more than I. Could 
we not possibly go three in the bug- 
gy? Would it be too much for the 
horse ?” 

The doctor smiled for the first 
time; he was pleased by her thought 
for her maid. 

“ You and I are good-sized people, 
but she is small. I think. Rosanna 

an stand the weight; but it will not 

do to start cold. I propose we go 
over to the store and get thoroughly 
warmed.” 

“Oh! delightful,” cried Margaret, 
“the thought of being warm again 
is almost too much for me.” 

The doctor led the way across the 
railroad track to a kind of variety 
store, where there was certainly no 
reason to complain of the cold. 
The air was stifling, and conveyed 
to Margaret’s sense of smell the im- 
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pressions of soap, molasses, pepper- 
mint drops, brown paper, and onions, 
at one breath ; but she was too grate- 
ful to be warm even to make a face, 
which under other circumstances 
she would doubtless have done. 
Seated in chairs before the energetic 
little stove, she and Cécile toasted 
hands and feet while the doctor went 
for the horse. When he returned, 
they were quite ready to start, and 
the bag being stowed away in the 
box, they put on all their wrappings, 
by the doctor’s advice, and packed 
themselves into the buggy. Jimmy 
curled himself under his mistress’s 
feet, the buffalo robe was well tucked 
in, and the sturdy-looking mare start- 
ed with her load with a willingness 
which showed she too was glad to 
have her face toward home. It was 
cold enough in spite of their comfor- 
table start, and, to make matters 
worse, Margaret’s veil blew away ; 
but she would not have alluded 
to it for the world. The 
tor seemed absorbed in his driv- 
ing, and Cécile occupied with 
her aching toes; and allowing it ,to 
escape seemed to her so feminine 
and weak-minded a proceeding that 
she bore the cutting wind in silence 
rather than expose her carelessness, 
Her gratitude to the doctor for res- 
cuing her from her uncomfortable 
situation, and the genial feelings pro- 
duced by her warming at the stove, 
now gave way to reflections on this 
man’s previous behavior, as he sat 
wrapped in his shawl, in the cold 
little waiting-room. What a hard- 
hearted, outrageous monster he must 
be! Why did he not speak at once, 
and be sympathetic and kind? Of 
course he was studying her, and no 
doubt criticising her, at that unfa- 
vorable moment. It chafed her to 
think to what an inspection she had 
been exposed, and how utterly she 
had been at a disadvantage. At last 
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she broke the silence by saying ab- 
ruptly, 

“ Does not extreme hunger add to 
one’s capacity for being cold ?” 

She intended to embarrass him by 
reminding him of his profession, but 
she was disappointed; for he answer- 
ed at once, with a slight movement 
of his mouth, not however a smile, 

“ Extreme hunger ? Yes; especially 
such as the poor feel, who may have 
tasted nothing for two or three days, 
nor meat for as many months. How 
long is it since you breakfasted ?” 

“ At eight,” she replied shortly. 

The doctor, remembering with a 
little compunction that he had both 
breakfasted and dined, hastened to 
say, 

“That is a long time for a person 
accustomed to regular meals. I am 
quite sure you will find a better re- 
ception in the matter of dinner than 
you experienced at the station.” 

“T do not understand why my 
aunt did not send for me.” 

“ Nor 1; she said to me, ‘I shall 
send the carryall, if possible; but you 
will oblige me by meeting my niece, 
and if any thing should happen to 
prevent my man’s being there, you 
will bring her home.’ I am sure 
only you and the dog were ex- 
pected.” 

“ Yes, I said my maid would pro- 
bably come in a day or two; but she 
was able to get ready to accompany 
me.” 

Then there was silence once more, 
till Dr. James drew up his horse before 
a well-clipped, flourishing hedge, and, 
getting out, opened a small brown 
gate, and carried the bag and shawls 
up the neat gravelled path. The 
short afternoon had come to a close, 
though it was scarcely four o’clock, 
and the firelight shone pleasantly 
out from the windows, where the 
curtains were drawn aside. The 
doctor deposited the wrappings on 
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the steps, said hastily, “ Good-by, 
Miss Lester, I shall call on you as 
soon as possible,” and was in his 
buggy and driving quickly away be- 
fore she had time to utter a word, 
She had stood for a moment, expect- 
ing the door to be thrown open at 
once; she even wondered that her 
aunt was not awaiting her on the 
threshold; but as no one appeared, 
she gave the bell a rather decided 
pull. Instantly the door was opened 
by the neatest of maids, in a white 
apron, who beamed upon the guests 
while she took the bag and shawls. 
Margaret walked at once toward the 
bright fire, which shone out of an 
open door, and there in the middle 
of the room stood a little lady, who 
met and embraced her, saying in an 
agitated voice, 

“Welcome, my dearest niece, a 
thousand times !” 

“Thank you, aunt; I am almost 
perished! How pleasant the 
looks !” 

Miss Spelman was trembling in 
every limb, but Margaret’s decided 
tones, quite free from emotion of any 
kind, composed her. She drew an 
easy-chair to the fire, and then,turn- 
ed to Cécile, who stood hesitating in 
the hall. 

“You brought your maid, did you 
not, dear Margaret? That is good; 
it will make you more at home. 
Ann, I hope you will make Miss 
maid quite comfortable. 
Her name, my dear? Oh! yes, Ceci- 
lia.” And as the woman disappeared, 
she continued, “ I am glad you have 
so respectable and steady an attend- 
ant, my dear; when I heard she was 
French, I feared she might be very 
dressy and flippant, and get restless 
in our quiet little household.” 

She gently helped Margaret to lay 
aside her things; then, as she seated 
herself in the comfortable chair and 
held out hands and fect to the grate- 


fire 
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ful flame, the little lady once more 
placed her hand on her shoulder, and 
kissed her forehead. 

“ For all the world like your poor 
father,” she said softly. As Marga- 
ret was silent, she continued, “ But I 
must tell you why I did not send for 
you. I beg your pardon, my dear 
child, for such apparent neglect. 
The fact is, I have a new man, and 
dare not trust him alone with the 
horses, and I have a cold and was 
afraid to go out this raw day. If it 
had been milder, nothing should have 
kept me at home; but as I had ask- 
ed our good doctor to meet you, I 
knew you would really be provided 
for. Then, I thought it would seem 
so uncourteous to let him give his 
valuable time to going to the station 
for you, and ,then disappoint him of 
the pleasure of bringing you home. 
You see, I did not look for your 
maid. QO dear! how very rude 
you must think me.” And the poor 
lady stopped short, quite appalled at 
her own conduct, the impropriety of 
which for the first time impressed her. 

“No matter now, aunt, I’m safely 
here.” 

“And thankful I am to have you, 
dear; but to think that I should 
have allowed you to drive home 
alone with a strange young man!” 

“T was not alone with him.” 

“But I did not know that; and, 
Q dear me! how did you all get 
here ?” 

“Why, sandwiched, three in the 
buggy, of course; Cécile in the mid- 
dle; it was the shortest way. He 
wanted to bring first me and then 
Cécile, but I would not let him. 
However, don’t worry about it now, 
aunty. I would like to go to my 
room, I think, and make myself pre- 
sentable; I am covered with cin- 
ders.” 

“Certainly. You will find a fire 
there, and, I hope, every thing you 
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want. If not, you must let me 
know.” So saying, Miss Spelman 
led the way up-stairs to a good-sized 
room, where a little wood fire was 
burning and candles were lighted. 
The trunks were already there, and 
Cécile was unpacking and laying 
out what her mistress would want. 

“We have tea, generally, at six; 
but I have ordered it to-day at five, 
for I know you need both dinner and 
tea. Cecilia will find me down- 
stairs if you want any thing.” With 
these words, Miss Spelman withdrew 
and closed the door. 

“T have arrived at that period 
of starvation,” remarked Margaret, 
“when I am resigned to wait indefi- 
nitely for my food, provided it comes 
at last.” At that moment a knock 
announced Ann, who brought in a 
waiter with cup and saucer and tea- 
things. “Miss Spelman thought a 
cup of tea would be warming.” 

Very soon Margaret was sitting in 
her wrapper and slippers, in a little 
rocking-chair, sipping her hot tea, 
while Cécile brushed and arranged 
her hair. She began to feel fatigued ; 
but that was rather a delightful sen- 
sation, now that she had nothing to 
do but rest and be comfortable. Be- 
fore five, she went down to the par- 
lor, where her aunt once more re- 
ceived her with a little speech, and 
then came the looked-for tea-dinner. 
It appeared that Miss Spelman knew 
what was good as well as Mrs. Ed- 
gar, and Margaret, as she surveyed the 
well-spread table, the spotless linen, 
the shining glass and silver, the tempt- 
ingly brown chicken before her, the 
spongy biscuit and delicate cake, was 
glad to find that, at least, she would 
not starve. 

“T begin to feel a sea-air appetite 
already,” she exclaimed; “and O 
aunty ! how good every thing tastes.” 

Miss Selina was pleased, for she 
was a hospitable hostess; and when 
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she and Margaret were established 
before the fire, curtains drawn, and 
the lamp shining brightly, there was 
a mutual good feeling between them, 
which, from that time, nothing dis- 
turbed. Margaret, as she leaned 
back in her chair, holding a little 
screen before her face, had now time 
to examine her aunt more closely, and 
she studied her with considerable 
curiosity. She was decidedly fetite, 
and so very neat and trim about her 
dress that she made Margaret think 
of a fairy godmother. Her hair was 
white, although she was not yet sixty ; 
she wore a cap, and soft lace round 
her throat; her eyes were dark and 
bright, and her smile very sweet and 
cheerful. She must have been pret- 
ty, Margaret thought, and like that 
dear mother so well remembered. 

After answering a good many 
questions about her life in New York, 
Mrs. Edgar, Jessie, and her lover, 
Margaret said rather abruptly, 

“You see a good deal of Doctor 


James, don’t you, aunt ?” 

“Oh! almost every day, my dear. 
He has to drive very often over to 
Sealing, and my house is right on his 


way. He feels quite attached to me, 
because, once when his sister was stay- 
ing with him, she was sick, and I used 
to go and sit with her; and at last, 
when she was getting well, and was 
able to be moved, I got her to come 
and make mea visit; for I thought it 
must be dull for her, with her brother 
away so much. So he used to come 
every day to see about her, and he got 
into the way of dropping in as if he 
belonged here, and he has kept it up 
ever since.” 

“What sort of a girl was the sis- 
ter ?” 

“Qh! she was a charming crea- 
ture—pretty and picturesque ; young, 
too, and very clever for her age; 
and the doctor thought every thing 
of her, though he used to find fault 
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with her and try to improve her, and 
was always bringing some hard book 
for Lucy to read, or asking me to 
tell her this, or remind her of that, 
and not let her forget the other, till I 
used to think the poor child would 
have been vexed with both him apd 
me; but she used to laugh and shake 
her pretty brown curls, and make the 
best of it all. I grew to love that 
child, Margaret, and I confess to you, 
if you had not come to me, I would 
very probably have offered to adopt 
her, and do for her as if she were my 
own. I did not suppose you needed 
any money, my dear,” she added in 
an apologetic tone. 

“Don’t mention your money, 
please,” cried Margaret. “ Dear 
aunty, I can’t manage what I’ve got 
now; why should I want any more ? 
By all means make the pretty Lucy 
an heiress, and let her come and live 
here, near her brother.” 

Miss Spelman shook her head, and 
Margaret continued, 

“ But where does Lucy live, and 
where does the family come from ori- 
ginally ?” 

“ They have had a country-seat in 
Maine for years, and are very nice 
people, I would think; the doctor, 
at least, is a perfect gentleman. He 
has been in the war, was wounded 
two or three times; and when it was 
all over, came here because the old 
doctor was about to move away. 
They knew each other, and so Dr. 
James just quietly took the other's 
place, and has a great deal more than 
filled it ever since.” 

“ But why does he choose to live 
in a little place like this? Jessie told 
me something of his benevolence ; but 
that doesn’t seem reason enough to 
keep him here.” 

“That is the only reason, I am 
sure—that, and attachment to the 
place and people. He does un im- 
mense amount of good, my dear; 
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why, he attends all the poor people, 
for miles around, for nothing!” 

“ But then what does he live on?” 

“Certainly not on his fees. He 
has a little money of his own—enough 
for such a place as this—and that 
leaves him free, as he says, to have 
no hard money feelings between him 
and his patients. The consequence 
is, he is worshipped by the poor, and, 
in fact, by almost every one both 
here and at Sealing; they give him 
no peace, and he has to work like a 
horse all the time.” 

“T hope he enjoys it.” 

“He says he does; but I think 
the life is too hard for him.” 

“ And does he intend to live here 
indefinitely ?” 

“He never alludes to living any- 
where else; but I hope he may mar- 
ry some day, and then, no doubt, he 
would go where his wife wished.” 

“Don’t you think his wishes 
ought to be hers ?” 

“Certainly, my dear Margaret, I 
think so; but then, I believe I’m old- 
fashioned.” Miss Spelman was pleas- 
ed, that was evident; and then she 
said she knew her niece was a fine 
musician, but she was perhaps “too 
tired to touch the instrument ?” 

Margaret smiled, and though she 
was tired certainly, and sleepy be- 
sides, she went with a very good 
grace to “the instrument,” which she 
found to be an old piano, excellent 
in its day, but now out of tune and 
jingling; the keys were yellow, and 
one pedal was broken, but no speck 
of dust was to be seen inside or out, 
or on any thing else in Miss Selina’s 
house. Margaret, without thinking 
much about it, played some very mo- 
dern music, such as she: generally 
played in the evenings at Mrs. Ed- 
gar’s, deep and difficult music, play- 
ing well and carefully, without notes ; 
till she began to realize how impossi- 
ble any execution would be on such 


a piano. When she paused, Miss 
Spelman said rather plaintively, 

“That is very fine, my dear; but 
my taste is not up to the present 
standard. And—do you play from 
note, dear Margaret ?” 

On receiving an affirmative reply, 
she went into an adjoining closet, 
and brought out one or two old mu- 
sic-books, marked on the covers, 
“ M. and S. Spelman,” and with Mar- 
garet and Selina alternately written 
on the music within. Margaret had 
never seen such a collection of cu- 
rious, old, simple music. She smiled 
as she played, to see her aunt’s hands 
beating time, and watched the ab- 
sorbed expression of her face, varying 
from a smile of content to a look of 
sadness and regret. As she at last 
closed the piano, she said, 

“T will play these pieces over 
when I am by myself, and then I 
shall do them more justice when I 
play them for you again. Forgive my 
many blunders.” 

Then came cake, fruit, and wine, 
at nine o’clock, and then Margaret 
was glad to say “good-night” and 
go to her pleasant room, where she 
found, to her great satisfaction, that 
she was soothed to sleep by the 
breaking of the waves on Shellbeach. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A CONFIDENTIAL LETTER, 


My Dearest Jessie: I have re- 
ceived your most welcome letter, 
and only wish I could tell you how 
good it was to hear from you. It 
made me long to see you, dear; 
but as I am resolved I will not 
be so weak as to give up and 
go back to you yet, I will not sen- 
timentalize now, nor dwell on my 
feelings, which, I assure you, are un- 
usually tender for me. 

I have now been here three whole 
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days, and they seem as many months; 
the snow-storm which began the 
night after my arrival, lasted perse- 
veringly till this morning, when there 
was a beautiful clear-away, and my 
spirits, which were rather drooping, 
rose at once. It was very cold, and 
Aunt Selina was afraid to go out, and 
I was lazy, and passed the morning in 
the house. After dinner, however, I 
became desperate, put on my shortest 
dress and rubber boots, and went 
forth with Jimmy on an exploring 
expedition. The snow was very 
deep ; but I needed exercise, and en- 
joyed immensely plunging about in 
the fresh drifts, and getting rid, at the 
same time, if I must confess it, of a 
fair amount of wrath and resentment, 
of which your paragon of a doctor 
wes the cause. Only think, my dear, 


of his allowing me to be three days 
here without calling! In such weather, 
too, when he must have known I was 
penned up in the house with noth- 
ing to amuse me, (not that I didn’t 


amuse myself very well, but he could 
not have known that.) How did he 
know that I mightn’t have caught a 
severe cold in that horrid waiting-room 
at the station, or driving with him in his 
freezing chaise? And after leaving 
me in that abrupt way, waiting on 
the steps here, without a single polite 
word to me or Aunt Selina, as if he 
said, “I have been dreadfully bored 
by having to bring you here ; now let 
me get away as fast as I can!” Well, 
I was provoked with him, and with 
myself for caring; but I grew plea- 
santer every step I took; and when I 
at last found myself on a high bank 
right over the sea, and the pretty little 
beach with the dear, blue waves break- 
ing and foaming below me, I was in a 
state of exhilaration and delight that 
I can’t describe. I could hardly have 
torn myself away, except that I was 
very cold ; and the sunset light had al- 
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most faded when I got home. Then; 
my dear, what do you think? Aunt 
Selina greeted me with, “O Marga- 
ret! what a pity you went out; here 
Doctor James has been waiting near- 
ly an hour for you, and he wanted so 
much to see you, and was so sorry 
that he couldn’t come before! But, 
my dear, he has been away, and only 
got home this morning.” That was 
funny, was it not? “He looked so 
nice,” Aunt Selina said. “I wish you 
could once see him nicely dressed ; 
he doesn’t take enough pains with 
himself generally.” Now, I know 
that aunty was as much surprised as 
I that this call had not been made 
before, and a great deal more dis- 
turbed. She praises the doctor on 
every occasion, and I am sure she 
wanted him to make a favorable im- 
pression on me. She has been very 
curious about our drive from the sta- 
tion ; but I have said very little about 
it, except that I thought we were all 
of us cold and cross. 

Well, I was nicely wet from my 
snowy walk ; but after I had changed 
my dress and had my tea, I felt 
splendidly. At eight o’clock the bell 
rang—a wonderful circumstance, so 
far—and after a little delay in the hall, 
in walked the doctor. I suppose he 
could not bear that his get-up should 
be thrown away, and he really look- 
ed very nice indeed. I am sure he 
prides himself on his feet and hands, 
which are small—not in themselves, 
but for his size—and well shaped. 
His clothes were any thing but fash- 
ionable ; but they fitted him well, and 
looked as if he were at home in them, 
and something in his general appear- 
ance made me feel that he had in- 
tended to do me honor, and I was 
quite mollified toward him. Aunt 
Selina was enraptured. I was—can 
you imagine it ?—a little embarrass- 
ed, having been wholly taken by 
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surprise at his making his appear- 
ance; he was calm and at his ease. 
He explained his apparent neglect of 
me, expressed regret at finding me 
out this afternoon, and asked about 
my walk, etc. He is provoking in 
many ways, Jessie, but in one espe- 
cially : he is so stingy of his smiles; I 
can express it in no other way. He 
is the most serious person I ever saw; 
even when it would be polite to 
smile, he will not; but moves the 
muscles round his mouth in a pecu- 
liar way that makes me want to say 
to him, “ Well, why don’t you do it ? 
It won’t hurt you!” His eyes are 
not particularly large, but gray, and 
look as if they saw as much as mine, 
only he does not stare as I do, but 
seems to take in every thing with one 
glance. I did not find him difficult 
to talk to, as I imagined I should, 
but am surprised to find how much 
he knows. He asked me to play, 


but did not like the piece; and when 


I tried him with a little of Aunt Seli- 
na’s music—which I described to you 
in my first letter, you remember—he 
asked for Beethoven. ‘That he enjoy- 
ed, I believe, and a few of my little 
French airs, one of which he recog- 
nized, and I discovered, to my as- 
tonishment, that he had been abroad. 
He spoke of organ music, and when 
I told him about my desire to learn 
to play on the organ, said he thought 
I could do so here, as there were 
both a good organ and organist at 
Sealing. And, if he arranges it so, I 
am to take lessons once or twice a 
week, and practise in the little church 
here. Well, dear Jessie, this letter 
must come to a close, as I am sleepy. 
Give my best love to your dear mo- 
ther ; write soon and tell me all about 
your own affairs and Philip. 
Always your loving 
MARGARET. 
SHELLBEACH, Dec. 21. 


CHAPTER V. 


A SLEIGH-RIDE. 


On the morning after Margaret 
had written the letter to her friend, 
given above, she was finishing her 
breakiast at about nine o’clock, while 
little Miss Spelman bustled about in 
her china-closet, and around the 
room, when a jingle of bells was 
heard, and in a moment more, Dr. 
James appeared at the dining-room 
door. 

“ Miss Lester, do you feel in the 
mood for a sleigh-ride? I have to 
go over to Sealing, and shall be glad 
to take you.” 

“ Oh! yes,” cried Margaret, jump- 
ing up from the table, “of all things 
what I would like best; but I must 
change my dress, I am afraid. I will 
not be ten minutes, if you can wait.” 

“T havea call to make near here, 
and will come back for you.” 

In a short time Margaret ap- 
peared, dressed in a dark blue suit 
with black dog-skin furs, and a very 
jaunty round cap to match on her 
head. 

“Will you be warm enough ?” 
asked the doctor, surveying her. 

“T have my cloak besides,” said 
Margaret, displaying a very thick 
and heavy mantle, of every color of 
the rainbow. 

As they drove off, Doctor James 
remarked, 

“ You will set this quiet little place 
on fire, with your bright colors; we 
don’t see such brilliant things here 
very often.” 

“ Gay colors are the fashion,” said 
Margaret, “and I almost always 
wear them. I get very tired of them, 
however, and wish my style were not 
prononcé. I quite long sometimes to 
wear neutral tints, and cool, delicate 
colors.” 

“ Miss Edgar wears such shades, 
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does she not ? She is so perfectly re- 
fined and lady-like.” 

Margaret glanced at him quickly 
and answered, 

“ She does, when she is willing to 
take the trouble ; but I generally have 
to insist upon her dressing becoming- 
ly. When we were in Paris, we were 
both told about our different styles, 
and how we should dress; and I 
think it is worth while to consider 
the subject, and Jessie does not ; that 
is all.” 

“Does not Miss Edgar care for 
dress ?” 

“T think she does; but for dress 
without any reference to herself. 
She is very fond of pretty things, and 
would be quite contented to wear a 
rose-colored bonnet, or a_ birdof- 
paradise evening dress, if I did not 
prevent it. You admire Miss Edgar 
very much, do you not, Dr. James?” 

“ As much as I can admire a lady 
I have never seen. But why should 
you think that I admire her ?” 

“ And if she were not already en- 
gaged, you would like to marry her 
yourself, would you not ?” 

Margaret spoke impulsively; and 
before she had uttered the last words 
would gladly have swallowed the sen- 
tence whole, but it was too late. The 
doctor’s face flushed, and he said 
very slowly, 

“Did Miss Edgar show you that 
letter ?” 

“ Yes—I mean no; that is, I mean, 
Dr. James, that I took it away from 
her and read it myself. She did not 
want me to see it; it was all my 
fault. Jessie is gentle, and I am 
rough, and I tyrannize over her very 
often.” 

Margaret’s voice sounded remorse- 
ful, and the doctor softened. 

“There was no reason why you 
should not have seen that letter, any 
more than any other. I would not 
have Miss Edgar other than Philip’s 
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wife for any thing in the world; and 
my saying I would have liked her 
myself, was meant only as a joke, 
and I am sure she understood it so. 
Indeed, I was far from being in ear 
nest when I wrote that letter.” 

It was now Margaret’s turn to 
change color, and her face burned; 
an unusual and painful thing for her. 
She felt at that moment as if she 
would like to find herself on the op- 
posite side of the world. What an 
absurd position she was in! This man 
must regard her as a fool, or worse. 
What business had she to be at Shell- 
beach at all, or here in this sleigh, 
beside one on whom she had not 
the smallest claim,and who had no 
reason to think her any thing but a 
forward, unlady-like girl, as she was ? 
These, and many equally disagree- 
able thoughts rushed through her 
mind, before Dr. James said plea- 
santly, 

“Is it possible you keep up your 
city hours here, and breakfast at nine 
o’clock ? How luxurious your life 
must be !” 

“Does nine seem late to you?” 
asked Margaret, making an effort to 
speak carelessly; “it is early to me. 
When we used to come home from 
parties at three or four in the morm- 
ing, we breakfasted at eleven or even 
twelve. But there is no excuse for 
sleeping late here, I know; I might 
go to bed at eight o’clock in the eve- 
ning, except when we have a visitor, 
as we did last night. But you see 
there are no bells; my room is dark, 
and Cécile never comes in till I ring 
for her. Then, Aunt Selina says she 
does not mind.” 

“ Miss Spelman is not a very early 
riser herself. But, Miss «Lester, I 
think a poor man’s household ought 
to be up with the dawn.” He smil- 
ed at her in a friendly way as he 
spoke, and Margaret laughed. 

“ And the mistress of a poor man’s 
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household ought to call all the mem- 
bers of the family, ought she not ?” 

“ T think so; that is a very impor- 
tant matter. Yet I know few things 
in our daily life which require more 
heroism than getting up in the morn- 
ing at the right time. Though I 
ought to be accustomed to being 
called at any and every hour, I never 
find it grows easy to forsake my 
pillow; and whenever it is not im- 
peratively necessary for me to get up, 
I prolong my morning nap in the 
most cowardly way.” 

“Were you in earnest when you 
said getting up early was heroism ?” 

“Tt is a grand name for a small 
matter, certainly ; but I was in earnest 
when I said it.” 

“T should so like to be a heroine! 
It is almost worth while to try the ex- 
periment,” 

They now drove into the main 
street of the town of Sealing, and 
there Dr. James showed Margaret a 
bookstore, the circulating library, 
and pointed out one or two more 
shops, and asked her if she thought 
she could occupy herself for half an 
hour, while he visited a few patients. 

“T may be gone even longer than 
that,” he said, “and it would be 
very cold for you to sit in the sleigh 
and wait.” 

“ T should like to explore the town 
very well,” she answered ; “ and I will 
meet you in an hour’s time wherever 
you say. O Dr. James! I want a 
sled very much; I delight in coast- 
ing. Could I get a good one here ?” 

“ There are no toy-shops, properly 
speaking, but there is an excellent 
carpenter across the street, and he 
would make you a satisfactory sled, 
I have no doubt.” 

“ There is coasting about here, I 
hope ?” 

“ Yes, there are one or two capital 
hills. If you like, we will go to the 
carpenter’s now, before I leave you ; 
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perhaps my advice on the subject 
would be acceptable.” 

They ordered the sled, and Mar- 
garet added, with a sideway glance at 
Dr. James, that the word “ Enter- 
prise” was to be printed in red letters 
on one side, and “1867” on the 
other. The apothecary’s shop was 
appointed as the place of rendezvous, 
and the doctor drove away. 

He was back again first; but after 
waiting and wondering a few min- 
utes, she came round the corner, 
looking at her watch, with a bright 
color, and her dress white with snow. 

“Tam on time,” she cried; “ just 
an hour, Dr. James; and I have had 
such a splendid time! But I have a few 
things at the different shops; will 
you stop for them ?” 

From a small shop, combining the 
establishments of a small watch-ma- 
ker, a locksmith, and a bell-hanger, 
a man came out with a parcel which 
Margaret insisted on holding in her 
own hands all the way home. 

“What do you think it is?” she 
asked. 

“T can’t imagine what you should 
want from that shop, but the shape is 
very much like a clock.” 

“You are right; it is an alarm- 
clock.” 

Dr. James smiled, but made no 
comment; and as they drove home, 
she gave him an account of the hour 
she had spent alone. 

“T got one or two books from the 
library ; pretty trashy, I should think, 
but it was entertaining to read the 
names of the well-worn volumes on 
the shelves. I visited the dry-goods 
store, and then determined to explore ; 
and pretty soon I found a little street 
which was one steep hill, down which 
some small boys were coasting. They 
seemed harmless and meek, and after 
bestowing upon them a paper of 
sugar-plums I had just bought, I re- 
quested the loan of a sled. You 
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should have seen the astonishment 
depicted on their faces; and heard 
the giggles and rapture when, taking 
the largest sled from the unresisting 
hand of its owner, I asked for instruc- 
tion as to establishing myself upon it 
and starting, and then went full 
speed down the hill, regardless of the 
houses on either side and the shouts 
of my friends above me. It was 
splendid, Dr. James! I don’t know 
when I have enjoyed any thing so 
much! Well, I dragged my sled up 
again, and asked for six more coasts, 
hinting at more candy to be forth- 
coming; but I found all offers of 
compensation quite unnecessary, as 
the little fellows were as enraptured 
as I at the performance, and each 
begged me pathetically to try his 
sled. But I held to my first choice ; 
and though on the third coast I upset 
and rolled in the snow, I persevered 
till I found my hour was almost up, 
and then abandoned my sled to its 
owner.” 

Dr. James seemed much entertain- 
ed by this description, and Margaret 
added, 

“But for the credit of human na- 
ture, and especially of boy nature, 
which I have always considered to 
be remorseless to the last degree, I 
must tell you that when I fell off my 
sled into the snow the boys did not 
laugh at and deride me, but came 
running down the hill to see if I were 
hurt—a circumstance which pleased 
me very much.” 

The drive back to Shellbeach seem- 
ed all too short for Margaret; she 
was left, as before, on the doorstep 
with her several bundles; but this 
time she entered as a member of the 
family, glowing with the exercise and 
almost as noisy as Jimmy, who came 
barking and leaping to welcome his 
mistress. She gave a detailed ac- 
count of her drive to her aunt, ending 
with the exclamation, “And Dr. 
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James both smiled and laughed! | 
feel that I have achieved a triumph!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
ANOTHER LETTER. 


The following is a letter which Dr. 
James wrote to his friend Philip: 


* You ask me to tell you about Jessie’s 
friend, who has come to stay with my old 
crony, Miss Spelman, and I see that you are 
curious to know my sentiments regarding 
her. I also suspect, from the tone of your 
remarks, that you think it would be a very 
good thing for a poor doctor like me, etc., 
etc. That this coincides with Miss Selina’s 
course of reasoning on this matter, I am 
pretty certain ; for before Miss Lester came 
she was continually praising her to me, and 
now I can see that every opportunity is 
improved to bring us together. Would you 
believe it, Philip ?—when the young lady ar- 
rived, Miss Spelman manceuvred so as to 
give me a /é/e-a-té4#e drive with her from the 
station to the house! She was disappoint- 
ed in her plans, as there were both a maid 
and a dog to be packed into my chaise be- 
sides Miss Lester. But what seems so 
plain to other people’s eyes, I cannot say 
is so to mine. You want a description of 
her, and add a hope that I have found the 
ideal of our college days. I laugh as I re- 
call that ideal, and think of the reality be- 
fore my mind’s eye. Picture to yourself, 
then, a tall young woman—five feet eight 
inches, I should say—large in proportion, 
and a decided brunette. Sheis called hand- 
some, as you know, but I do not agree to 
this ; though if the adjective were showy, 
I should have no objection to make. Her 
style is rather loud, or, as she herself says, 
‘prononcé” She has a pair of very brown, 
inquisitive eyes, which see, I am sure, 
much more than they have any right to see. 
She has a good deal of color, but not the 
changing blush we used to talk of. Her 
dress? Of course I cannot give you a cor- 
rect description of that ; but the first time I 
saw her in the house, she wore very deep 
purple with ornaments of gold, a gold band 
on her hair, and long, barbarous eardrops. 
The next time, in the morning, she was 
dressed (I am not joking) in bright scarlet, 
worked all over with black ; and she went 
to drive with me in a round fur cap that 
would have been appropriate to a young 
swell in New York, but hardly to a lady. 
But all these objections are, after all, minor, 
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when I come to the great one ; my dear fel- 
low, she is an heiress! Now, you know 
very well my mind on this subject ; and I 
know you will think of my favorite verse, 


‘Where I want of riches find, 
Think what with them I would do, 
That without them dare to woo.’ 


“ But in this case I feel sure that I should 
not be a disinterested lover. I could never 
forget her money. By the way, I suspect 
that she did not intend me to know she was 
wealthy ; Jessie’s note gave the impression 
that she had, as I wished, enough to secure 
her own comfort ; but Miss Spelman took 
care to let me understand how very well her 
niece was provided with ‘ earthly goods.’ 

“T see I am allowing myself to find fault 
with Miss Lester and criticise her, a thing 
I have resolved I will not do. I will there- 
fore suppress a good deal more of disap- 
proval I was going to write, and see what I 
can tell you in her praise. In the first 
place, I think she is good-tempered ; I have 
seen her thoughtful of her maid, and good- 
natured when she was both cold and hun- 
gry. She is entertaining, intelligent, and 
companionable. I enjoyed her society when 
I drove her over to Sealing, and she is 
wonderfully fresh and simple in her tastes 
for a blase New Yorker, surfeited with 
gayeties as she has been. She is a good 
musician, though she does not sing. Her 
hands are her best feature : large and shape- 
ly and well kept; they are also warm, 
smooth, and womanly. 

“ Where is my dream, Philip ? Would not 
your gentle Jessie more nearly fulfil it? 
You will say that dreams ‘ go by contraries ;’ 
true perhaps of those we frame at night, un- 
consciously ; but does that wise maxim hold 
good of day-dreams and castles in the air 
also? Now, you have chosen well and wise- 
ly for yourself, and my best wish is that you 
and your loving helpmate may live to enjoy 
all the bliss you hope for ; but I must wait 
until my wife manifests herself, as I am 
sure she will, unmistakably, and for that I 
am content to wait until I am an old man.” 


It will be seen from this letter 
that Dr. James had not disclosed, 
even to his old friend, the secret of 
Margaret’s visit to Shellbeach; nei- 
ther was Jessie more communicative 
on the subject; for they were both 
rather ashamed of the affair. Marga- 
ret herself, to tell the truth, was not 
free from a like embarrassment ; there 
was something manly and unassum- 


ing about the doctor, a freedom from 
all pretension and assertion, that 
made her feel, when with him, quiet 
and almost diffident. This, however, 
she did not acknowledge to herself; 
and her high spirits determined her 
to carry out her plan, and brave all 
the obstacles which her appreciation 
of the circumstances suggested to her. 
From one point of view, her coming 
was a success; Miss Spelman was 
charmed with her, and spoke of her 
remaining indefinitely. She made 
much of and petted her in a way 
Margaret was not accustomed to, and 
which was very pleasant to her. She 
could almost imagine, now, what it 
would be to have a mother’s love 
and care during these years of 
her youthful womanhood. True, her 
aunt was no support, and her advice 
was not always wise; but Margaret 
was both by nature and habit self- 
reliant, and the person was not come, 
she thought, to whom she could 
abandon the reins of government, and 
in whose favor she might abdicate. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FROM THE LABORING CLASSES 


After a week had passed in her 
aunt’s well-ordered household, Mar- 
garet received a few ceremonious 
calls from the ladies of Shellbeach 
and Sealing, which, in the course of 
another week, she returned with due 
formality with her aunt. The visit- 
ing acquaintance of Miss Spelman 
at Shellbeach consisted of a few 
elderly ladies, of whom Margaret saw 
but little during her visit, though they 
were kind and cordial, and always 
gave her a pleasant welcome to their 
houses. 

There was one caller, however, 
of whom Margaret was destined to 
see a good deal, and who deserves a 
more particular description. She was 
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a lady who might have been between 
forty and fifty, who came walking 
into the house without ringing, one 
windy evening, in rubber boots, with 
which she had been making herself a 
path in the newly fallen snow. She was 
tall and thin, with heavy eyebrows, 
and rather masculine bearing and 
manners, but a very genial smile 
beamed on her lips and in her eyes. 
Her voice was loud but cheerful, and 
she gave Margaret a warm squeeze 
of the hand and a good, steady look 
in the eye, that seemed to show she 
was disposed for friendliness. 

“ Well now, Martha,” said Miss 
Spelman, helping her guest off with 
hood and cloak, and wheeling up a 
comfortable chair for her to the fire, 
“ where have you been all this long 
time ? And how are you and your 
poor old father ? How does the house 
stand this cold winter, and how are 
you getting along altogether ?” 

The visitor seated herself in the 
chair, tucked up her plain brown 
gown over her knees, and clasped 
her rough, strong-looking hands, 
seeming to enjoy the cheery blaze; 
then she answered rather slowly, 

“We are very well off, thank 
you, Miss Spelman. Father’s about 
the same as usual; he misses the 
garden now the snow has come. 
The house is pretty tight, and I keep 
the fires going with Norah’s help. 
You know Dr. James got Norah for 
us, and a more willing, good-natured 
creature I never wish to see. She 
really seems to have brought sunshine 
into the house, and says, ‘ May the 
queen of heaven send you good 
health, sir!’ and, ‘May the blessed 
saints look out for you, Miss Mar- 
tha!’ quite in the old-country fash- 
ion.” 

“TI don’t know about Irish help,” 
said Miss Spelman ; “I never can get 
along with them. I haven’t had one 
these ten years, since my poor old 
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Bridget died; and then they’re al- 
ways so set about getting to church, 
and dreadfully put out if they are 
prevented now and then.” 

“ Do you think so? Well, Norah 
says to me, ‘I dearly love to go to 
holy Mass, and to pay my respects 
on the saints’ days; but the priest 
tells me to mind my duty in the 
house first, and I wouldn’t feel easy 
to go and leave that poor lamb (one 
of her names for my father) with 
none to look after his dinner.’ ” 

“ Well, long may she prove a trea- 
sure, that’s all,” and the old lady 
shook her head doubtfully. 

* You’ve come to a pretty place, 
Miss Lester,” said Martha Burney ; 
“it’s pretty enough now, with its 
fresh white dress of snow; but I don’t 
know what you'll say to it when the 
young green comes out, and the 
birds begin to sing. But what do 
you find to do with yourself?” 

“ Nothing very useful yet. I have 
given my attention principally to 
coasting ; I have got a new sled, and 
have found some charming coasts 
about here. I go out before break- 
fast.” 

“ Bless me! how many ages is it, 
I wonder, since I did that?” cried 
Miss Burney. “ Then you do not keep 
late hours in the morning ?” 

“T did at first, through force of 
habit; but now I have an alarm-clock, 
and try getting up at six, and dress- 
ing without a fire.” ; 

“ Very well, very well indeed, for 
a New Yorker! Ah! I see you will 
do for the country. You must never 
go away, but make up your mind to 
settle down here.” 

“ That’s what I mean to have her 
do,” said Miss Spelman; “ and Mar- 
garet said she would consider the 
subject.” 

Miss Burney’s call lasted a full 
hour; then she enveloped herself in 
cloak and hood, and shaking Mar- 
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garet once more warmly by the hand 
took her departure. 

“ Who is she, aunt? I think she 
must be a character, and mean to cul- 
tivate her acquaintance.” 

“Yes, she has a story. Her father 
—lamb, indeed!” cried Miss Spel- 
man, interrupting herself; “ that 
Norah had better call him ‘ poor 
wolf;’ to be sure he is reaping the 
fruits of his misdeeds, but he has 
richly deserved his troubles. Well, 
he was a swindler; that is all. His 
poor wife died of the shame when 
the biggest of his robberies came to 
light, and he went steadily down-hill, 
with this brave daughter trying to 
keep him straight. He spent one or 
two poor little legacies she had left 
her, and at last became the broken- 
down, imbecile old man he is now. 
When he was too feeble to prevent 
her, Martha took him out of the 
great city where he lived, and they 
somehow found their way here; and 
then she went to work and has sup- 
ported him ever since. She teaches 
in the public school over in Sealing ; 
she is the head lady teacher now, 
and with that, and a little she has 
had left her within a few years, she 
supports herself and him.” 

“ Ts it not a hard life for her ?” 

“ Very, but she prefers obscurity ; 
and that is the best employment she 
can get here. She is a fine woman, 
independent and brave, owing no 


one any thing and taking care of 
herself. She had a lover once, they 
say,” continued Miss Selina, drop- 
ping her voice ; “ but when it all came 
to light about her father’s transac- 
tions, of course she released him.” 

“ And he accepted it ?” 

“ Why, certainly he did, dear Mar- 
garet; no man would wish to marry 
a woman with such a father.” 

Margaret drummed with her foot 
on the fender, but made no reply. 

“T like Martha Burney’s company, 
and I try to make her come here 
often; but it is hard to induce her to 
leave her father. She says she has to 
be away from him so much of each 
day, that it is not right to let him 
pass any more time alone.” 

“Well, I suppose she would not 
object to my going to see her.” 

“She would be delighted to see 
you. She has all her evenings, and 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 
She is very fond of young people.” 

The Sealing callers do not demand 
a particular description. There were 
a few young ladies, none of whom 
Margaret much liked; she thought 
them assuming and silly. One of them 
crowned her other offences by reply- 
ing to a question of Margaret’s about 
Miss Burney, “ Oh! yes, very esti- 
mable person, I believe; I do not 
know her. Were you aware that 
she teaches in the public school ?” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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The Immutability of the Species. 


THE 


For a century and a half, the at- 
tention of the scientific world has 
been repeatedly called to theories 
purporting to prove the evolution of 
the species. Before the last dozen 
years, they elicited nothing but de- 
served contempt from those conver- 
sant with the phenomena of which 
they treat. Their absurdity was 
transparent, alike in their conclusion 
and in the processes by which that 
conclusion was held to have been 
reached. ‘They were in succession 
fully refuted. But there arose a class 
of men, somewhat superior in intel- 
lect and ingenuity to the propound- 
ers of these speculations, who were 
imbued with similar atheistic princi- 
ples. ‘They directed all their efforts 
toward the conception of a theory 
more capable than the others of at- 
taining a respectable scientific s¢atus. 
It would have been matter of great 
surprise, then, if this concentration 
of intellectual energy had not result- 
ed in something sufficiently plausible 
to startle the world. 

In the year 1859, Mr. Charles 
Darwin, one of the first naturalists 
of England, propounded his theory 
of development, in a work termed 
The Origin of Species. This purport- 
ed to be a full and conclusive confir- 
mation of the hypothesis of evolution. 
The theory was elaborate and inge- 
nious, and on its appearance was im- 
mediately advocated by many men 


* The Origin of Species. By Charles Darwin, 
A.M., F.R.S., etc. Fourth edition. 

The Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication. By Charles Darwin, A.M., F.R.S., 
etc. Two volumes, 8vo. London: John Murray. 
1868. 

The Principles of Biology. 


Vol. I. By Herbert 
Spencer. 


London: Williams & Norgate. 1864. 


IMMUTABILITY OF THE 


I. 


SPECIES.* 


to whom it was not wholly unexpect- 
ed. Its congruity with their atheis- 
tic views can alone furnish an ade- 
quate explanation of the haste with 
which they declared themselves its 
advocates. This harmony with pre- 
conceived ideas was confessedly the 
chief inducement urging them to 
accept the theory. Hear Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer’s conception of the 
spirit in which a person should ap- 
proach the subject: “ Before it can 
be ascertained how organized beings 
have been gradually evolved, there 
must be reached the conviction that 
they Have been gradually evolved.” 
The italics are his own. Mr. George 
Henry Lewes, in an article in the 
Fortnightly Review for April st, 
1868, says: 


“There can be little doubt that the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of Darwinism has, in 
the vast majority of cases, been wholly de- 
termined by the monistic or dualistic atti- 
tude of the mind. And this explains, what 
would otherwise be inexplicable, the sur- 
prising fervor and facility with which men, 
wholly incompetent to appreciate the evi- 
dence for or against natural selection, have 
adopted or ‘ refuted’ it.” 


That Mr. Lewes and other really 
able men have been so influenced, 
we entertain not the slightest doubt. 
But their failure to discover and ap- 
preciate the evidence against the 
theory, we ascribe not to incompe- 
tency, but to the bias of a foregone 
conclusion. We hail with delight 
the efforts of these men to sustain 
the theory, confident that, the greater 
the light thrown upon it, the more 
glaringly palpable will become its ab- 
surdity. 

We purpose to show, in this and 
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other articles, that the facts which 
are seemingly so congruous with the 
conception of evolution are in reality 
grossly at variance with it, and strict- 
ly in accordance with the doctrine 
of special creations. We will pro- 
ceed at once to their consideration. 
Variations foria the data of Dar- 
win’s theory. These, as facts, cannot 
be disputed. Variation is everywhere 
seen. Scarcely any species, either 
animal or vegetable, has escaped this 
tendency. While some species have 
not presented differences among their 
individuals sufficiently marked for 
the formation of varieties, a multitude 
of other species display modifications 
which form the characteristics of 
dozens of widely distinct breeds. 
Not less than one hundred and fifty 
distinct strains and varieties have de- 
scended from the original wild pig- 
eon, columba livia. All these varie- 
ties result from man’s careful selec- 
tion, and his judicious pairing of 
those individuals which possess the 
required modifications. This he does 
in sure reliance on the law of here- 
dity, which transmits to the offspring 
the most minute peculiarities of the 
parents, saving, of course, when they 
are brought into conflict with oppo- 
site characters. These variations are 
both in the direction of increase and 
in the direction of decrease. Here 
we find a variety formed by the ap- 
pearance of a modification not ob- 
servable in the species under nature, 
and there a variety formed by the 
total or partial suppression of one 
or more characters. Now, few por- 
tions of the organization are incapa- 
ble of modification. Darwin has 
conclusively shown that even the 
bones and internal organs have been 
greatly modified. To realize fully 
the extent and scope of variation, it 
is necessary to consult Darwin’s late 
work, Animals and Plants under Do- 
mestication. Many of the modifica- 


tions — especially those most wide- 
ly divergent—constitute differences 
greater than those which distinguish 
species from species, and, in some 
few cases, genus from genus. 

It may here be thought that we 
have made too great concessions ; 
that the logical and inevitable con- 
clusion from the facts, as we state 
them, is the evolution of the species. 
Not so. For the more numerous 
and the more widely divergent the 
modifications are shown to be, the 
more easily will we be able to prove 
to demonstration the fixity of the 
species. 

As these varieties (or incipient spe- 
cies, as Darwin conceives them to 
be) were formed through the selec- 
tion by man of slight successive mo- 
difications, Darwin affects to believe 
that variations arose in the wild state ; 
that they were accumulated and pre- 
served by nature by a process analo- 
gous to man’s selection ; and that by 
the long continued accumulation and 
conservation, through countless ages, 
of these modifications, the species 
have evolved from one another. 
This selective power of nature he in- 
fers from the struggle for existence 
constantly carried on in the wild state, 
wherein the weak succumb, and the 
fittest, strongest, and most vigorous 
survive, and, according to the theory, 
attain to a higher development. 

Many objections have been urged 
against Darwin’s theory. Some have 
questioned the efficiency of natural 
selection ; and others have contend- 
ed that selection necessarily implies 
a selecter. Some have considered 
Darwinism sufficiently disproved by 
the absence of the transitional links 
between the different species. Others 
have asserted the inconceivableness 
of the primordial differentiation of 
parts in organisms when they all pre- 
sented the simplest structure. An- 
other argument has been adduced 
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from the tendency of domesticated 
animals and plants, when neglected, 
to recur to the ancestral form under 
nature. Some assume a limit to va- 
riation ; while others have contended 
that domestication of itself has intro- 
duced something plastic into organ- 
isms, enabling them to vary, and that, 
therefore, the analogy drawn between 
animals and plants under domestica- 
tion and those under nature is inad- 
missible. Others assert that domes- 
tic animals and plants have been ren- 
dered in an especial manner subser- 
vient to the uses and purposes of 
man. In conformity with this view, 
they also affirm that the conception 
of species is, for that reason, not 
applicable to the creatures under do- 
mestication. For ourselves, we con- 
cede that the analogy between do- 
mesticated and natural animals and 
plants is a just one, in the light in 
which the phenomena of variation 
are generally regarded. For we 
wholly dissent from the opinion of 
the introduction by domestication of 
any thing plastic into organisms, and 
firmly believe in the operation of 
secondary causes in the formation of 
varieties. 

These arguments, in the form in 
which they are adduced, are incon- 
clusive. Their weakness springs from 
an error into which those who have 
urged them have fallen, which vitiates 
at the start all their reasoning. To 
this error we shall presently advert. 
But while we cannot concur in their 
premises, we have something more 
than an intuition of the truth of their 
common conclusion. 

The facts, of which the Animals 
and Plants under Domestication is a 
vast repertory, admit of a theory 
more conformable than that of Dar- 
win to the phenomena of variation ; 
a theory which fully accounts for the 
appearance of the profitable modifi- 
cations under domestication, (confess- 
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edly inexplicable on Darwin’s theo- 
ry,) and for the formation of races 
under nature ; a theory admitting of 
still further variation; and which is 
at the same time strictly in accor- 
dance with the doctrines of special 
creations and of the immutability of 
the species. This teleological expla- 
nation, of which we conceive the 
phenomena of variation to be suscep- 
tible, we will render amenable to all 
the canons of scientific research. 
And in doing so, we will rely for our 
proofs upon no evidence but that 
furnished us by noted evolutionists. 

The seeming. concurrence of all 
the evidence in favor of Darwinism 
results from a misconception by all 
of the true nature of its data. In 
all the arguments adduced by the 
advocates of special creation in dis- 
proof of Darwin’s hypotheses, these 
variations have been tacitly admitted 
to arise by evolution. ‘That they 
have thus arisen seems to be taken 
for granted. In this admission lies 
their error. Upon this current con- 
ception of varietal evolution rests 
the whole evolution hypothesis. 
Upon the validity of this assump- 
tion we join issue with Darwin, 
as we conceive that upon this point 
the whole question hinges. For 
it is not a little illogical to con- 
cede the evolution of varieties, and 
to deny the evolution of species. If 
we can show that this assumption is 
invalid, the whole evolution fabric 
will fall. 

Darwin tacitly assumes that the 
existing state of nature is the normal 
or primordial condition of animals 
and plants. The difficulty hitherto 
experienced in confuting his errors 
springs from acquiescence in this as- 
sumption. ‘True it is that Darwin 
does not believe in the validity of 
this assumption, but merely makes it 
to show the inconceivableness of the 
negation of evolution. With him a 
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species is not fixed but fluctuating, 
and is merely a subjective concep- 
tion, having no objective reality. Be- 
lieving in the converse assumption, 
we advance the following theory: 
That animals and plants have degene- 
rated under nature, and that the fa- 
vorable modifications arising under do- 
mestication are due to reversion to the 
perfect type. 

Darwin, in treating of variations, 
refers them indiscriminately to rever- 
sion and to evolution. This he does 
according to no law, rule, method, 
or formula, The mere circumstance 
that he has one subject under con- 
sideration, suffices to induce him to 
ascribe to reversion a modification 
which, in another portion of his work, 
he, with strange inconsistency, attri- 
butes to “spontaneous variability.” 
He affects to deem it a sufficient an- 
swer to the ascription of characters 
to reversion, to appeal to the absence 
of such characters in the species 
under nature. If the assumption of 
degeneration and subsequent favora- 
ble reversion can lay even the least 
claim to tenability, this answer is in 
no wise satisfactory. If it can be 
conclusively shown that most, if not 
all, creatures in a state of nature, are 
in a degenerated condition, then the 
irresistible inference will be, in the 
absence of any other rational expla- 
nation, that favorable variations are 
ascribable to reversion. 

While, as Herbert Spencer says, 
“a comparison of ancient and mo- 
dern members of the types which 
have existed from paléozoic and me- 
sozoic times down to the present day 
shows that the total amount of change 
(in animals) is not relatively great, 
and that it is not manifestly toward 
a higher organization,” paleontology 
furnishes us with many facts showing 
the great size of ancient mammals, 
and marked degeneracy in their 
descendants. Thus, Darwin concurs 
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with Bell, Cuvier, Nilsson, and others 
in the belief that European cattle— 
the Continental and Pembroke breeds, 
and the Chillingham cattle—are the 
degenerate descendants of the great 
urus, (dos primigenius,) with which 
they cannot now sustain a compari- 
son, so greatly have they degenerat- 
ed. Czesar describes the urus as 
being not much inferior in size to the 
elephant. An entire skull of one, 
found in Perthshire, measures one 
yard in length, while the span of the 
horn cores is three feet and six inch- 
es, the breadth of the forehead be- 
tween the horns is ten and a half 
inches, and from the middle of the 
occipital ridge to the back of the 
orbit it is thirteen inches, (Owen's 
British Fossil Mammals, pp. 500, 501, 
502.) The common red deer have 
so greatly undergone degeneration 
that the fossil remains of their pro- 
genitors have been held to be those 
of a distinct species, (strongylocerus 
speleus.) An advocate of Darwin- 
ism—a writer in the Ladinburgh Re- 
view for October, 1868—differs with 
Owen on this point, and holds that 
the common red deer are their de- 
scendants, greatly degenerated. From 
their antlers it is inferred that they 
equalled in height the megaceros, 
whose height to summit of antlers 
was ten feet four inches, (Owen's 
British Foss. Mam.) So marked is 
the difference in the size of the antlers, 
says the Edinburgh reviewer, that it 
would be possible to ascertain ap- 
proximately the antiquity of a depos- 
it in which they might be found 
from that fact alone. The horse 
and the edephas antiqguus have also 
been shown to have decreased in 
size. 

Changes similar to these have been 
adduced by the advocates of evolu- 
tion, to show the manner in which 
species have been formed under na- 
ture. But these, we apprehend, im- 
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ply devolution rather than evolution. 
They also serve, contend they, as 
illustrations of the harmony subsist- 
ing between the organism and its 
environment. If by this is meant 
that the organism responds to every 
marked change in the environment, 
we admit the harmony. But if con- 
gruity between a perfect physiological 
state and the changed conditions is 
implied, we demur. Certain condi- 
tions are absolutely essential to the 
growth of characters and to general 
perfection. When they are so modi- 
fied as to entail the diminution or 
loss of any positive feature, this tells 
upon the organism. Darwin, noting 
that the appearance of certain cha- 
racters was invariably consequent 
upon the presence of certain condi- 
tions, says (in order to avoid any 
thing like a teleological implication) 
that we must not thence infer that 
those or any conditions are abso- 
lutely necessary to the growth of 
any organs or characters. ‘That Dar- 
win errs, and that full physiological per- 
fection cannot exist except where there 
is full general growth, and full growth 
of all parts or organs, we shall clear- 
ly demonstrate when, in a future arti- 
cle, we treat of the laws of compen- 
sation or balancement of growth, of 
correlation, of crossing, and of close 
interbreeding. But whether there 
exists harmony between the organ- 
ism or not, there is none the less de- 
terioration. And when reversion to 
the type from which the organism 
has degenerated takes place under 
domestication, it is termed evolution. 

But those proofs of degeneration 
and subsequent favorable reversion 
upon which we chiefly rely are those 
afforded by Darwin himself. On 
page 8, Vol. I. of his late work, he 
says, “Members of a high group 
might even become, and this appa- 
rently has occurred, fitted for simpler 
conditions of life; and in this case, 
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natural selection would tend to sim. 
plify or degrade the organism; for 
complicated mechanism for simple 
actions would be useless or even dis- 
advantageous.” The efficiency of 
natural selection in this respect we 
fully concede. 

And again, on page 12, “ During 
the many changes to which, in the 
course of time, all organic beings 
have been subjected, certain organs 
or parts have occasionally become of 
little use, and ultimately superfluous, 
and the retention of such parts in a 
rudimentary and utterly useless con- 
dition can, on the descent theory, be 
simply understood.” We heartily 
concur in this explanation furnished 
by the descent theory, as we fully be- 
lieve all that is attributed to the law 
of hereditary transmission, the par- 
ticularities of the hypothesis of pan- 
genesis excepted. 

Treating of a symmetrical growth, 
he cites the cases of “wrong fishes,” 
gasteropods or shell-fish, of certain 
species of bulimus, and many achiti- 
nellz, verucca, and orchids, and in- 
fers, from their being as liable to be 
unequally developed on the one as 
on the other side, that the capacity 
for development is present, and that 
it is due to reversion. “And as a 
reversal of development occasionally 
occurs in animals of many kinds, this 
latent capacity is probably very com- 
mon.” (P. 53, vol. ii.) 

On pages 58, 59, and 60 are giv- 
en cases of “the re-development of 
wholly or partially aborted organs.” 
The corydalis tuberosa properly has 
one of its two nectaries colorless, des- 
titute of nectar, and only one half 
the size of the other. Its pistil is 
curved toward the perfect nectary, 
and the hood, formed of the inner 
petals, slips off the pistil and stamens 
in one direction alone, so that when 
a bee sucks the perfect nectary, the 
stigma and stamens are exposed and 
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rubbed against the* insect’s body. 
* Now,” says Darwin, “I have ex- 
amined several flowers of the cory- 
dalis tuberosa, in which both necta- 
ries were equally developed, and con- 
tained nectar; in this we see only the 
re-development of a partially aborted 
organ; but with this re-development 
the pistil becomes straight and the 
hood slips off in either direction; so 
that the flowers have acquired the 
perfect structure, so well adapted 
for insect agency, of dielytra and its 
allies. We cannot attribute these co- 
adapted modifications to chance, or 
to correlated variability ; we must at- 
tribute them to reversion to a primor- 
dial condition of the species.” Upon 
Darwin’s hypothesis, all the beautiful, 
delicate, involved, and harmonious 
adjustments, coadaptations, relations, 
and dependencies in organic nature 
must, at some time, have arisen by 
evolution. But here he apparently 
assigns their coadaptation as a rea- 
son for not ascribing these modifica- 
tions to chance, or to correlated varia- 
bility; as if their evolution were in- 
conceivable. Does this consist with 
his theory? What difficulty exists 
against their evolution now, which is 
not susceptible of being urged with 
equal if not greater force against 
their evolution ages ago? Why push 
the question further back in time? 
Was the evolution of these modifica- 
tions less inconceivable then than 
now? If so, why? In default of 
an answer, we have no alternative but 
to conclude that all favorable modifi- 
cations arise by reversion. 

Having given several cases of the 
“reappearance of organs of which 
not a vestige could be detected,’ he de- 
clares it “ difficult to believe that they 
would have come to full perfection 
in color, structure, and function un- 
less those organs had, at some for- 
mer period, passed through a similar 
course of growth.” We surmise that 
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at the moment in which Darwin con- 
ceived such a difficulty, his singularly 
powerful imagination was impaired 
by over-exercise. We trust that, on 
the recurrence of such a mental state, 
he will cease to marvel at us for ex- 
periencing a like difficulty in conceiv- 
ing the evolution of any favorable 
characters. 

After giving the opinion of several 
naturalists—in which he concurs— 
“that the common bond of connec- 
tion between the several foregoing 
cases is an actual though partial re- 
turn to the ancient progenitor of the 
group,” he says, “ If this view be cor- 
rect, we must believe that a vast 
number of characters capable of evo- 
lution (!) lie hidden in every organic 
being.” Here Darwin, as if he had 
demonstrated the tendency to revert 
too clearly for the tenableness of his 
theory, asserts that the appearance 
of these characters, which have been 
by him attributed to reversion, is at- 
tributable to evolution. ‘The incon- 
sistency is manifest. But this may be 
taken as a type of the whole of Dar- 
winism. For the author, after ac- 
quainting us, without the slightest 
apparent hesitation, with facts show- 
ing degeneration to have been little 
short of universal, declares that he 
is forced to believe that favorable 
modifications are due to “spontane- 
ous variability,” as they are other- 
wise inexplicable; seeming to be 
wholly oblivious of ever having men- 
tioned previous degeneration. This 
reminds us of another inconsistency 
of which evolutionists are guilty. 
They never tire of inveighing against 
the reference of phenomena to what 
they term “metaphysical entities,” 
such as “vital power,” “inherent 
tendency,” “ intrinsic aptitude,” etc. 
But this by no means precludes their 
use of the same phrases when treat- 
ing of phenomena which refuse to 
be moulded into even seeming con- 
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formity to their hypotheses. Again, 
these characters cannot be due to 
evolution if they are a return to the 
ancient progenitor of the group; for 
that implies the possession of a larger 
number of characters in the pro- 
genitor than in its descendants; 
which directly militates against evo- 
lution, which is an advance from the 
simpler to the more complex. But 
Darwinism is in part but an inge- 
niously disguised and elaborate re- 
vival of the idea of Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire. He conceived “that what 
we call species are various degenera- 
tions of the same type.” Races un- 
der nature are, upon our theory, caus- 
ed by degeneration; they are various 
degenerations of a specific type. 
Observing that races were thus caus- 
ed, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, we appre- 
hend, instituted an analogy between 
races and species, and inferred from 
the former being various degenera- 
tions of a specific type, that the lat- 
ter were the various degenerations 
of a generic (or a still higher) type. 
He was also induced thus to con- 
clude by the fact that characters, 
which were held in common by all 
the species of a genus, were in some 
species in a rudimentary state. But 
the sterility of hybrids precludes the 
possibility of this common origin of 
the species. In so far as this hy- 
pothesis relates to species, Darwin 
adopts it. The fact that races have 
been similarly caused, he ignores, as 
that is grossly at variance with his 
hypothesis of evolution, which lays 
claim to plausibility only in the ab- 
sence of any rational explanation of 
the appearance of favorable modifi- 
cations under domestication. Were 
races confessed to be the degenerations 
of a specific type, then it would be 
apparent to the capacity of a boy 
that the appearance of characters un- 
der domestication was due to rever- 
sion. Had not Darwin accepted the 
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idea of St. Hilaire, his theory would 
be devoid of its present semblance 
of unity and coherency. Having 
started out to prove the common ori- 
gin of the species dy evolution, he pre- 
serves the appearance of consistency 
in his illustrations by assuming an 
identical conclusion, but one arrived 
at, as he unwittingly shows, dy fos- 
tulating degeneration. This furnishes 
him with a seeming confirmation of 
his theory; but as these hypotheses 
of degeneration and evolution are 
wholly incongruous, the vain endea- 
vor to blend them harmoniously in- 
volves him in many inconsistencies 
and absurdities. Thus, in endeavor- 
ing to prove community of ori- 
gin of the species, he, in conformity 
with the conception of degeneration, 
accounts for the appearance of cha- 
racters by reversion, and then, appre- 
hensive that this attribution would b 
wholly subversive of his theory o 
development, ends by inconsistently 
and gratuitously terming them 

stances of evolution. The expres- 
sions quoted above illustrate this, 
He has shown that the modifica 
tions are due to a ve¢urn to the ancient 
progenitor of the group, and then 
says, “If this view be correct, we 
must believe that a vast number of 
characters capable of evolution (!) lie 
hidden in every organic 
Many other instances of this incon- 
sistency could be given, but the fol- 
lowing will, we trust, suffice. After 
adducing cases of bud variation, he 
says, “ When we reflect on these facts, 
we become deeply impressed with 
the conviction that, in such cases, the 
nature of the variation depends but 
little on the conditions to which the 
plant has been exposed, and not in 
any especial manner on its individual 
character, but much more on the 
general nature or condition, inherited 
from some remote progenitor of the 
whole group of allied beings to which 
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the plant belongs.” Mark the con- 
sistency. ‘The appearance of necta- 
rines on peach-trees by bud variation 
is here ascribed to reversion, while in 
numerous other places it is adduced 
as one of the most striking instances 
of evolution. He has cited the cases 
of bud variation as instances of evo- 
lution, to prove community of origin 
of the species, and then assumes the 
community of origin of the species to 
account dy reversion for the appear- 
ance of nectarines and all bud varia- 
tions. But Darwin may go on in- 
volving himself in a succession of 
absurdities, in the just confidence 
that, however gross they may be, 
they will not be observable so long 
as his opponents admit the evolution 
of varieties. 

On page 265, he declares it “im- 
possible in most cases to distinguish 
between the reappearance of ancient, 
and the first appearance of new cha- 
racters.” This of course implies that 
some characters arise by evolution. 
Now, how are we to discriminate be- 
tween those arising by reversion and 
those arising by evolution? What is 
the distinguishing characteristic of the 
latter? Darwin has failed to inform 
us. We deny evolution in any case 
—‘sport,” strain, race, variety, or 
Darwin takes it for granted 
in the cases of “sport,” strain, and 
variety, after having shown degene- 
ration to have been almost universal. 
He professes to believe that these 
are due to evolution. What is evo- 
lution? Is it not “a name for a hy- 
pothetical property which as much 
needs explanation as that which it is 
used to explain” ? Whence results this 
belief in evolution? From intuition ? 
This knowledge of the existence of 
such a potent factor is doubtless very 
enviable, especially when it is pos- 
sessed by able scientists. But—to 
follow a train of thought pursued in 
another connection—it needs some 
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guarantee of its genuineness. For 
the first impulse of a scientific scepti- 
cism is to inquire by what means 
these scientists have acquired such a 
knowledge of the cause of variations. 
If it was gained from a study of na- 
ture, then it must be amenable to all 
the canons of scientific research; and 
these assure us that the appearance 
of favorable modifications is wholly 
inexplicable except upon the hy- 
pothesis of reversion, and that evolu- 
tion is merely a name for a cause of 
which we are presumed to be igno- 
rant. In science an explanation is 
the reduction of phenomena to a se- 
ries of known conditions, thus bring- 
ing what was unknown within the 
circle of the known. Does the hy- 
pothesis of evolution fulfil this ‘re- 
quirement? Has it not been con- 
fessed that “spontaneous variability,” 
or evolution, stands in the place of 
ignorance? Is not the ascription of: 
characters to evolution a “shaping 
of ignorance into the semblance 
of knowledge”? Has not Darwin 
shown that such it is, when he frank- 
ly acknowledges his ignorance of the 
cause of the appearance of favorable 
modifications, and when he attrib- 
utes them to “an innate spontaneous 
tendency”? Of what validity, then, 
can an hypothesis be, when the as- 
sumption upon which it is ground- 
ed is, confessedly, wholly gratuitous ? 
3efore it can be entitled to a hearing 
in a scientific court of inquiry, it is 
necessary that it furnish some war- 
rant for assuming evolution. We 
rely with the most implicit confi- 
dence upon Mr. G. H. Lewes con- 
curring with us in deeming this re-. 
quisite. 

On page 350, Darwin says, “ Many 
sub-varieties of the pigeon have re- 
versed and somewhat lengthened 
feathers on the back of their heads, 
and this is certainly not due to the 
species under nature, which shows no 
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trace of such a structure; but when 
we remember that sub-varieties of the 
fowl, the turkey, the canary-bird, 
duck, and goose all have top-knots 
or reversed feathers on their heads, 
and when we remember that scarcely 
a single natural group of birds can 
be named in which some members 
have not a tuft of feathers on their 
heads, we may suspect that reversion 
to some extremely remote form has 
come into action.” <A high develop- 
ment of the “ extremely remote form,” 
together with degeneration under na- 
ture and subsequent favorable rever- 
sion, is here manifestly implied. 

On page 247, the tendency to pro- 
lification is ascribed to reversion to a 
former condition. 

“ With domesticated animals,” says 
Darwin, on page 353, “ the reduction 
of a part from disuse is never carried 
so far that a mere rudiment is left, 
but we have good reason to believe 
that this has often occurred under 
nature.” 

Speaking of the gradual increase in 
size of our domesticated animals, he 
says, “ This fact is all the more strik- 
ing, as certain wild or half-wild ani- 
mals, such as red deer, aurochs, park- 
cattle, and boars, have, within nearly 
the same period, decreased in size.” 
(P. 427.) 

On page 61, Vol. II., he says, “ It 
is probable that hardly a change of 
any kind affects either parent with- 
out some mark being left on the 
germ. But on the doctrine of rever- 
sion, as given in this chapter, the 
germ becomes a far more marvel- 
lous object; for besides the visible 
changes to which it is subjected, we 
must believe that it is crowded with 
invisible characters, proper to both 
sexes, to both the right and left side 
of the body, and to a long line of 
male and female ancestors, separated 
by hundreds or even thousands of 
generations from the present time; 
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and these characters, like those writ- 
ten on paper with invisible ink, all 
lie ready to be evolved (!!!) under 
certain known or unknown condi- 
tions.” If this is the case, is not the 
scope of reversion sufficiently wide to 
cover every favorable modification 
which has arisen, or may arise, under 
domestication ? 

But these extracts from Darwin’s 
Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion, strongly confirmatory as they 
are of our hypothesis, ill sustain ; 
comparison with the last we shall 
adduce. Fuller concession no one 
could reasonably desire. 

“ With species in a state of nature,’ 
says Darwin, on page 317, “ rudimen- 
tary organs are so extremely com- 
mon ¢hat scarcely one can be mentione 
which is wholly free from a blemisl 
of this nature.” Stronger confirma- 
tion of our hypothesis, short of a full 
and unequivocal confession of its va- 
lidity, we are utterly unable to con- 
ceive. Are we not, after this, justified 
in ascribing to reversion every favor- 
able modification which has arisen or 
may arise ? 

Having thus furnished full warrant 
for assuming degeneration and sub- 
sequent favorable reversion, and for 
alleging the complete gratuitousness 
of the converse assumption of evolu- 
tion, let us turn our attention to the 
grand principle of natural selection. 

It is scarcely possible to read Dar- 
win’s graphic description of the 
struggle for existence among animals 
and plants, and not marvel at their 
survival. Creatures under nature are 
subjected to the greatest vicissitudes 
of climate. Thousands are born into 
the world with delicate constitutions, 
inherited from their progenitors. 
These enter into competition with 
their fellows for the means of subsis- 
tence; and although they eventually 
succumb, they have, during their 
short lives, by this competition, in- 
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duced the deterioration of their 
stronger companions. All without 
exception have to struggle, from the 
hour of their birth to the hour of their 
death, for existence. Natural extinc- 
tion carries off those whose impaired 
constitutions are inconsistent with pro- 
longed existence. Consequent upon 
natural extinction is the survival of 
the fittest and strongest. Darwin avers 
that the weaker portion of the species 
having been carried off by natural ex- 
tinction, the next generation, having 
been derived only from the stronger 
portion of the race, will be of a still 
stronger constitution. This is not the 
Natural extinction does not ar- 
bitrarily carry off the weak, but merely 
those whose extremely impaired con- 
stitutions are incompatible with life. 
Many survive between which and the 
conditions there is little compatibility. 
And even the offspring of those 
which are the strongest are subjected 
in their turn to the same if not 
worse conditions, and to the same 
if not severer competition; for the 
probability is, that the increase in the 
number of animals and plants has 
been great. Thus degeneration is 
ever active. If the climate fails to 
entail deterioration, and becomes fa- 
vorable, the same result is produced 
by the severe competition conse- 
quent upon “an astonishingly rapid 
increase in numbers.” 

Darwin implies that natural selec- 
tion is something more than the cor- 
relative of natural extinction. That 
it is, he has not shown. All the facts 
show that the one is merely the cor- 
relative of the other. The semblance 
of the converse being the case is 
given, we conceive, by the constant 
use, when speaking of those preserved 
by natural selection, of the superla- 
tive, as strongest, fittest, most vigor- 
ous, Under nature, unfavorable 
modifications are ever arising, and 
those animals and plants which pos- 
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sess them in a marked degree are 
carried off by natural extinction. 
Natural selection, in its turn, operates 
merely by the preservation of those 
organisms which have undergone 
little or no modification. The two 
factors are only different aspects of 
the same process. One necessitates 
the other. More than this, natural 
selection is not. ‘That it acts by the 
preservation of successive favorable 
modifications, Darwin has signally 
failed to adduce a single instance to 
prove. Instances of adaptation he 
has adduced, but they are invariably, 
except where man has intervened, 
those of degeneration. A description 
of the process of natural selection is 
always accompanied with an account 
of the incessant war waging through- 
out nature, resulting in natural ex- 
tinction. Following this is natural 
selection, preserving the fitter, strong- 
er, and more vigorous. Now, a tol- 
erably clear conception of our view 
may be gained by considering that, 
although those preserved may be the 
fitter, stronger, and more vigorous, in 
comparison with their brothers or 
contemporaries, they may be—and 
the vast majority of the instances 
adduced by Darwin show this to be 
the case—less fit, less strong, and 
less vigorous than their progenitors. 
Those instances adduced which do 
not imply this, show no advance on 
the progenitors, but merely a struggle 
against degeneration and a continu- 
ance in the same state. For animals 
and plants under nature can scarcely 
hold their own. Many of them are 
reduced to the lowest condition com- 
patible with life. If they do not re- 
main stationary, their movement is in 
the direction of degeneration. Does 
not Darwin’s assertion, before advert- 
ed to, that rudimentary organs are 
so extremely common that scarcely 
a single species can be mentioned 
which does not possess such a blem- 
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ish, imply the preéxistence of condi- 
tions sufficiently adverse to entail 
unfavorable changes in almost every 
point or character in an organism ? 
It is not a little amusing to see that, 
in numbers of the exemplifications of 
the process of natural selection given 
by Darwin, the animals and plants 
are subjected to extreme vicissitudes 
of climate, the severest competition, 
and other unfavorably modifying in- 
fluences, and although deterioration 
is acknowledged to result, and it is 
manifest that all are unfavorably 
modified, he invariably concludes 
with the assertion that the strongest 
and most vigorous survive. ‘This as- 
sertion is true in one sense, but is 
false when viewed with reference to 
the inference intended to be drawn. 
It will be seen that the more correct 
assertion would be, those survive 
which have undergone less modifica- 
tion or none. 

But independently of these consid- 
erations; even upon the supposition 
that natural selection was equally 
powerful with man’s selection in the 
formation of varieties or races, that 
as strongly pronounced and as wide- 
ly divergent modifications as those 
observable under domestication had 
arisen under nature, the efficiency of 
natural selection is a matter of no 
moment. For the argument there- 
from begs the whole question. It 
takes for granted the whole point 
really in controversy. It assumes 
that those modifications which may 
arise, or which have arisen, are due 
to evolution. It is not in the least 
inconsistent with our views that fa- 
vorable varieties or races should arise 
under nature. As a matter of fact, 
we deny their ever having arisen. 
But we are not by this denial estop- 
ped from believing it possible for them 
to arise in the future. For were the 
conditions to change, and to become 
as favorable as those to which ani- 
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mals and plants are subjected under 
domestication, races would then arise. 
They would probably be fewer in 
number, but a nearer approach to 
perfection could be attained, the con- 
ditions admitting ; for man’s improve- 
ment of the animals and plants under 
his care is retarded, owing to his not 
being as yet perfectly conversant with 
the conditions requisite for their full 
development. But the modifications 
which may arise under nature will be 
due to reversion. ‘The improvement 
of natural species will imply their 
previous degeneration. Darwin con- 
ceives variations to arise by evolution, 
and concession of this is essential to 
the validity of his argument. ‘The 
question then recurs, Are the favora- 
ble modifications which have arisen, 
or which may arise, due to evolution 
or to reversion? Until this point is 
settled in favor of the ascription to 
evolution, Darwin’s argument from 
natural selection is wholly irrelevant. 
An illustration may perhaps con- 
duce to a clearer conception of the 
relation in which the theories of evo- 
lution and reversion stand to each 
other. The following will, we be- 
lieve, fully serve this purpose. 
Conceive a glass tube, bent into 
the shape of the letter V, of which 
the left leg alone is clearly visible. 
In this, water is seen slowly ascend- 
ing by a succession of apparently 
spontaneous impulses. “ Now,” argue 
a certain class of philosophers, “ this 
is a peculiar case. The water here 
manifestly does not acknowledge the 
law of gravitation. It must, then, 
conform to a law suz generis ; a law 
of which we are wholly ignorant; a law 
which transcends the scope of our in- 
telligence. This law, be it what it 
may, we will term evolution. Now, 
as this name, given arbitrarily, is the 
only explanation of which the singu- 
lar ascent of the water will admit, we 
are forced to conclude that the water 
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will, if similarly confined above as 
here below, continue to rise for ever. 
Any theory other than this is incon- 
ceivable. The assumption of a limit 
to the ascent of the water is manifest- 
ly wholly gratuitous. What evidence 
is there to induce the belief that there 
exists such a limit ?” But would not 
the calculations of these philosophers 
be signally confounded by the remov- 
al of the covering of the right leg of 
the tube, disclosing the downward 
course of the water from a certain 
height ? The analogy, we presume, 
is clear to all. The ascent of the 
water in the left leg answers to the 
appearance of the profitable modifica- 
tions under domestication, the apex 
of the tube to the existing state of 
nature, and the descent of the water 
in the right leg answers to degenera- 
tion under nature; while the height 
from which the water has descended 
in the right leg, and to which in the 
left leg it is ascending in conformity 
to the rule that water always seeks its 
own level, in like manner answers to 
the perfect type of the species from 
which the animal or plant has degene- 
rated, and to which it is reverting. 

But, even assuming that the argu- 
ment from the gratuitousness of the 
assumption of varietal evolution, to- 
gether with that from the explanation 
afforded by the theory of reversion, 
is inconclusive, there is yet anotlfer 
which may be adduced. 

Darwin’s theory is condemned by 
its advocates. For it is one of a class 
of theories which, they contend, are 
not entitled to any consideration or 
hearing in a scientific court of inquiry. 
Doubtless many of our readers, at 
least those conversant with science, 
have spent many a pleasant hour 
perusing numerous well-written pages 
filled with protests against the ascrip- 
tion of phenomena to such entities as 
“ plastic force,” “ vital power,” “ intrin- 
sic aptitude,’ “inherent tendency,” 
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etc. This attribution is one of the 
stock objections against every thing 
which does not tally with the ideas 
current among positivists. The ad- 
vocates of Darwin, of whom most, if 
not all, are followers of Comte, wax 
eloquent and enthusiastic while on 
this theme. Here they disport them- 
selves after the manner of men con- 
scious of having alighted on a subject 
highly calculated to call forth their 
most happy thoughts. Here their 
rhetoric is consummate, and their 
turns of expression singularly felici- 
tous. Their affected indignation at 
the assumed absurdity of thus ac- 
counting for phenomena knows no 
bounds. So thrilling is this tirade, 
and so perfect the simulation of hon- 
est indignation, that we, though of a 
somewhat cold temperament, have, 
through sympathy, often caught and 
retained for a moment the infection 
of enthusiasm. When our feelings 
ceased to have full sway, and when 
our reason returned, we were in a fit 
state to appreciate fully the great 
power of eloquence. 

After animadverting thus severely 
on this ascription of phenomena, it 
was not to be expected that these 
positivists would be guilty of the in- 
consistency of advocating a theory 
the basis of which was one of these 
“metaphysical entities.” Very little 
credence, we are sure, would be giv- 
en to the assertion that the founda- 
tion of Darwin’s theory was an occult 
quality. For that theory has again 
and again been held up to the world 
as a shining sample of what can be 
effected in science by conformity to 
the positive process of discovery, 
Yet such is the case. Darwin, on 
page 2, Vol. I. of his late work, says, 
“ If organic beings had not possessed 
an inherent tendency to vary, man 
could have done nothing.” In nu- 
merous other portions of his work 
may be found the reference of varia 
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tions to “ an innate spontaneous ten- 
dency,” (p. 362, Vol. I.,) to “ sponta- 
neous or accidental variability,” (p. 
248. Vol. II.,) to the “ nature or con- 
stitution of the being which varies,” 
(p. 289, Vol. II.,) and to “ other me- 
taphysical entities.” So frequent is the 
recurrence of these expressions that it 
is scarcely possible to open any por- 
tion of his work and not alight on 
one. The whole of Darwin’s theory 
is deduced from this occult quality in 
animals and plants. And this is a 
theory advocated by G. H. Lewes, 
and a number of others who have 
given in their adhesion to positivism ! 
If this explanation is, as they claim, 
unphilosophical, are they not bound 
to withdraw their support from such 
a theory? Does hot their present 
position argue a total want of consist- 
ency ? Which is the more entitled 
to support, even from their own pro- 
fessed stand-point, a theory whicl 
refers favorable variations to an in- 
nate tendency in organisms, or that 
which variations to rever- 
sion? No; as any other view would 
be incompatible with the success of 
their darling theory, they are perfect- 
ly content to consider variation as an 
ultimate law, even though such a 
consideration involves a gross incon- 
sistency. Regardless of this, they 
advance the theory, and, when en- 
gaged on a collateral point, marvel at 
their opponents for doing that which 
they have done at the start, and com- 
placently extol the clearness of their 
own views, which have been arrived 
at by the aid of an hypothesis based 
upon the same occult quality against 
which they are now exhausting all 
their eloquence. 

The truth is, that these “ metaphysi- 
cal entities” are in almost as frequent 
use among positivists as among their 
adversaries. They are, perhaps, 
more ingeniously disguised. But a 
close examination, of their specula- 
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tions will elicit the fact that they are 
guilty of the same (alleged) absurdity, 
and on a point, as in the present in- 
stance, most materially affecting their 
whole theory. But these explana- 
tions are denounced as metaphysical 
merely to facilitate the reception of 
their finely spun theories. The dawn 
of science in any department of 
knowledge is invariably preceded by 
amist. This acts as a false medium, 
through which the subjects of science 
are dimly seen, presenting a mos 
monstrous aspect. 
still more distorted by the ingenious 
but men bent 
upon tracing a want of harmony be. 
tween science and religion. Their 
hypotheses, at first sight, apparently 


. 
This is rendered 


absurd theories of 


preclude the need of these phrases, 
but they are at last necessitated to 
use them in accounting for phenome- 
na of which the ascription to known 
factors would be grossly at variance 
with their views. The use of these 
entities is In some cases only provi- 
sional with us, to be abandoned on 
the advent of true knowledge; for 
religion does not shun the light of 
true science. In this transitional 
period between complete ignorance 
and full knowledge, these speculative 
theories are propounded. ‘They pur- 
port to furnish an explanation of all 
phenomena, and to dispense with the 
nécessity of using “metaphysical en- 
tities.” Their adoption is necessitat- 
ed, contend their propounders, if the 
converse theories are conceded to be 
unscientific. ‘This we deny, and ap- 
peal to the existing low condition of 
scientific knowledge, which precludes 
for a time the possibility of the for- 
mation of any well-founded theory. 
This theory of evolution, for instance, 
is confessedly founded on ignorance 
— ignorance of the law to which its 
data conform. But when science ad- 
vances, and when facts are expos- 
ed to the clear sunlight of precise 
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and impartial investigation, perfect 
harmony is observable between sci- 
ence and religion; and the absurd- 
ity of the theories which were urged 
for our adoption becomes manifest. 
Past experience justifies our belief 
that such will ever be the case. For 
it is only those departments of know- 
ledge which are abandoned to specu- 
lation which present facts seemingly 
at variance with religion. We refuse 
to accept the alternatives which they 
offer, confident that, as they are at 
variance with religion, they are not 
the legitimate products of true sci- 
ence. 

Races under nature have been 
formed exclusively by degeneration. 
By this we do not wish to imply any 
innate tendency in organisms to de- 
generate. The degeneration of which 
we speak is solely induced by the 
direct and indirect action of the con- 
ditions of life. Upon assuming cer- 
tain conditions necessary to full 
growth, the formation of natural 
races becomes deductively explicable. 
It is with regret that we observe a 
disposition on the part of some of 
the advocates of special creation to 
believe growth independent of the 
conditions. The dependence of 
growth upon the conditions cannot 
be disputed. Nor do we wish to 
dispute it; for it is, to our mind, 
strong confirmation of the doctrine 
of final causes. The supporters of 
the evolution hypothesis maintain 
that an organism has the capacity for 
adapting itself to any conditions, so 
that they are not so marked and 
sudden as to entail extinction. We 
acquiesce in this thus far— where 
the conditions are favorable, improve- 
ment ensues. But with us improve- 
ment implies previous degeneration. 
And when the conditions are adverse, 
a change for the worse results in pro- 
portion to the change in the condi- 
tions. Such adaptation as this we 
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admit. But we fancy Darwin would 
consider this too teleological to be a 
concession. Adaptation, with him, 
implies harmony. This harmony we 
will not gainsay. But if the condi- 
tions induce the total or partial sup- 
pression of any part or character, we 
contend that this adaptation of the 
organism to the conditions is not 
consistent with complete physiologi- 
cal integrity. The departure from a 
state of integrity is directly propor- 
tioned to the retardation of growth 
of either the organism as a whole, or 
of only one or more of its organs or 
characters. This repression is the 
criterion by which to judge of the 
adverseness of the conditions. For 
our belief in this incompatibility be- 
tween full integrity and conditions 
which entail the loss or diminution 
of any part, character, feature, or or- 
gan, we will, in a future article, fur- 
nish full warrant. 

Starting out, then, with perfect 
specific types, we will be able to ac- 
count for the formation of races 
without the aid of an equivocal pro- 
cess, without postulating any occult 
quality, and by means in every way 
analogous to those which, as Darwin 
has shown, play an important part in 
inducing modification. 

From the instances of degenera- 
tion adduced by Darwin, we may in- 
fer that the conditions of life were at 
one time extremely adverse. And 
surely, if they were sufficiently unfa- 
vorable to involve the reduction of 
most important organs to a rudimen- 
tary condition, they must also have 
caused the suppression of many minor 
characters. The climate in most 
countries has been adequately rigo- 
rous to act upon the organization as 
a whole, and thus entail deterioration 
in size; and as these unfavorable 
conditions ranged from those but lit- 
tle unfavorable to those barely com- 
patible with life, the retention of the 
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organism in each or several of these 
stages would create diversity of size ; 
for climate acts with different degrees 
of force in different countries. ‘Then 
in a single country the animals or 
plants would be subjected to closely 
similar conditions, and long continu- 
ed subjection to these would produce 
uniformity of size, and indigenous 
races. 

In addition to these modifications 
consequent upon the direct action of 
the climate on the whole organization, 
there would result minor changes. 
The conditions of life would in dif- 
ferent districts or countries be unfa- 
vorable to different parts or charac- 
ters. The reduction of these parts 
would follow, and this would, through 
correlation of growth, involve modi- 
fications in other portions of the or- 
ganization. For, says Darwin, “all 
the parts of the organization are to 
a certain extent connected or corre- 
lated together.” 

Owing to these causes there would 
be disproportionate deterioration of 
the characters. When an organ of 
which the function is activity would 
be little exercised, it would become 
atrophied. Different situations would 
occasion more or less disuse of or- 
gans, and these would consequently 
be differently modified. Then their 
modification would call for the mo- 
dification of other characters. Thus, 
the legs in some animals are made 
more or less short by disuse, and by 
correlation the head is reduced in 
size, and changed in shape. Loss 
of characters, such as the crest of 
feathers on the head, and wattle, 
conjoined with changes in other parts 
of the organism, would, through cor- 
relation, produce more or less dimi- 
nution in size of the skull. General 
decrease in size, and loss of tail or 
tail-feathers, would lessen the number 
of the vertebra, which result would 
induce other changes. When the 
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hair is affected by humidity of cli- 
mate or other causes, the tusks, horns, 
skull, and feet become modified, 
There is also correlation of degenera- 
tion between the skin and its various 
appendages of hair, feathers, hoofs, 
horns, and teeth ; between wing-feath- 
ers and tail-feathers; between the 
various features of head and skull. 
With animals, a small supply of 
food would cause decrease in size; 
and with plants, an insufficient quan- 
tity of the necessary chemical ele- 
ments, together with the starvation 
consequent’upon the close contiguity 
of other plants, would produce the 
same result. peculiar to 
certain localities, heights, and climates 
have also played their part in the 
modification of animals and plants. 
Given, then, a perfect type, the 
unfavorable action of these elements 
—heat and cold, dampness and dry- 
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ness, light and electricity, disuse, dis- 
ease, absence of some of the neces- 
sary chemical elements, and insuffi- 
cient supplies of food—together with 
that of their countless modifications, 
acting separately and conjointly, di- 
rectly and indirectly through correla- 
tion, is amply adequate to the pro- 
duction of the modifications by 
which, as we conceive, races have 
been formed. 

That it is possible for characters to 
appear after having been lost for a 
great length of time, is amply shown 
by Darwin in his chapters on rever- 
sion. Individuals of breeds of cat- 
tle that have been hornless for the 
last one hundred or hundred 
and fifty years occasionally give 
birth to horned Charac- 
ters, he assures us, may recur after 
an almost indefinite number of ge- 
nerations. 
the power of reversion, both in pure 
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calves. 


“From what we see of 


races and when varieties or species 
are crossed, we may infer that cha- 
racters of almost any kind are capa 
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ble of reappearance after having been 
lost for a great length of time.” 
Speaking of the transmission of color 
during centuries, he says, “ Never- 
theless, there is no more inherent im- 
probability in this being the case 
than in a useless and rudimentary 
organ, or even in only a tendency to 
the production of a rudimentary or- 
gan, being inherent during millions 
of generations, as is well known to 
occur with a multitude of organic be- 
ings. There isno more inherent im- 
possibility in each domestic pig, dur- 
ing a thousand generations, retaining 
the capacity to develop great tusks 
under fitting conditions, than in the 
young calf having retained for an 
indefinite number of generations ru- 
dimentary incisor teeth which never 
protrude through the gums.” The 
power of reversion is further shown 
in the cases of pelorism before given. 
And again, he urges that, “ It should 
also be remembered that many cha- 
racters lie latent in organisms ready 
to be evolved (?) under fitting condi- 
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tions.” But it is scarcely necessary 
to adduce proofs of the possibility of 
reversion ; for, if characters arise in 
species which have confessedly de- 
generated, it is the height of absur- 
dity to attribute them to evolution, 
rather than to reversion. 

Many objections, we are sure, will 
suggest themselves, and many doubts 
will be expressed whether the theory 
here enunciated will cover all the 
facts. We feel confident of succeed- 
ing in obviating every difficulty, and 
in dissipating all such doubts. In 
this .article we have shown upon 
what an infirm basis the evolution 
hypothesis rests, and have suggested 
a legitimate alternative. In our 
forthcoming articles, we shall show 
still further weakness of the views of 
Darwin and Spencer, and point out 
facts which, while grossly at variance 
with the development doctrines, af- 
ford conclusive proof of the objec- 
tive reality of the species. 





HAYDN’S FIRST 


Tue Hungarians, like the Austrians 
and Bohemians, have great love for 
music. “Three fiddles and a dulci- 
mer for two houses,” says the pro- 
verb ; and it is a true one. It is not 
unusual, therefore, for some out of 
the poorer classes, when their regular 
business fails to bring them in spffi- 
cient for their wants, to take to the 
fiddle, the dulcimer, or the harp, 
playing on holidays on the highway 
or in taverns. This employment is 
generally lucrative enough, if they 
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are not spendthrifts, to enable them 
not only to live, but to lay by some- 
thing for future necessities. 

An honest wheelwright, called 
“merry Jobst,” on account of his 
stories and jokes, lived with Elschen 
his wife, in a cottage in the hamlet 
Rohrau, on the borders of Hungary 
and Austria. They were accustomed 
to sit by the wayside near the inn on 
holidays; Jobst fiddling, and El- 
schen playing the harp and singing 
with hersweet, clear voice. Almost 
every traveller stopped to listen, well 
pleased, and on resuming his journey 
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threw often a silver twopence into 
the lap of the pretty young woman. 
Jobst and his wife, on returning home 
in the evening, found their day’s work 
a good one. 

The old cantor of the neighboring 
town of Haimburg passed along the 
road one afternoon, and in the arbor, 
opposite the tavern, sat merry Jobst 
fiddling, and beside him pretty El- 
schen, playing the harp and singing. 
Between them, on the ground, sat a 
little chubby-faced boy about three 
years old, who had a small board 
shaped like a violin hung about his 
neck, on which he played with a wil- 
low twig as with a genuine fiddle- 
bow. ‘The most comical and surpris- 
ing thing of all was, that the little 
man kept perfect time, pausing when 
his father paused and his mother had 
a solo, then falling in with his father 
again, and demeaning himself exact- 
ly like him. Often, too, he would 
lift up his clear voice, and join dis- 
tinctly in the refrain of the song. 

“Ts that your boy, fiddler ?” ask- 
ed the music-teacher. 

“ Yes, sir, that is my little Seperl.” * 

“The little fellow seems to have a 
taste for music.” 

“Why not? I shall take him as 
soon as I can to one who can teach 
him.” 

The cantor came from this time 
twice a week to the house of merry 
Jobst to talk with him about his little 
son, and the youngster himself was 
soon the best of friends with the 
good-natured old man. So matters 
went on for two years, at the end of 
which time the cantor said to Jobst, 
“Tf you will trust your boy with me, 
I will take him, and teach him what 
he must learn to become a brave lad 
and skilful musician.” 

Jobst did not hesitate long, for he 
saw clearly how great an advantage 


* The diminutive for ‘‘ Joseph,”’ in the dialect of 
the country. 
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the instruction of Master Wolferl 
would be to his son. And though it 
went harder with pretty Elschen to 
part with Joseph, who was her only 
child, yet she gave up at last. She 
packed up the boy’s scanty wardrobe 
in a bundle, gave him a slice of bread 
and salt and a cup of milk, embrac- 
ed and blessed him, and accompani- 
ed him to the door of the cottage, 
where she signed him with the sign 
of the cross three times, and then re- 
turned to her chamber. Jobst went 
with them half way to Haimburg, 
and then returned, while Wolferl and 
Joseph pursued their way till they 
reached Wolferl’s house, the end of 
their journey. 

Wolferl was an old bachelor, but 
one whose heart, despite his gray 
hairs, was still youthful and warm. 
He gave daily lessons to the little 
Joseph, and taught him good princi- 
ples, as well as how to sing and to 
play on the horn and kettle-drum; 
and Joseph profited thereby, as well 
as by the other instructions he receiv- 
ed in music. 

Years passed, and Joseph was a 
well-instructed boy; he had a voice 
as clear and fine as his mother’s, and 
played the violin as well as his fa- 
ther; he likewise blew the horn, and 
beat the kettle-drum, in the sacred 
music prepared by Wolferl for church 
festivals. Better than all, Joseph 
had a true and honest heart; had 
the fear of God continually before 
his eyes, and was ever contented, and 
wished well to all. 

The more Wolferl perceived the 
lad’s wonderful talent for art, the 
more earnestly he sought to find a 
patron for him, for he felt that his 
owg strength could reach little fur- 
ther, when he saw the zeal and abili- 
ty with which his pupil devoted him- 
self to his studies. Providence so 
ordered it at length that Master von 
Reuter, chapel-master and musical 
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director in St. Stephen’s Church, Vi- 
enna, came to visit the deacon at 
Haimburg. The deacon told Mas- 
ter von Reuter of the extraordinary 
boy, the son of the wheelwright Jobst 
Haydn, the pupil of old Wolferl, 
and created in the chapel-master 
much desire to become acquainted 
with him, The next morning, ac- 
cordingly, Von Reuter went to Wol- 
ferl’s house, which he entered quietly 
and unannounced. Joseph was sit- 
ting alone at the organ, playing a 
simple but sublime piece of sacred 
music from an old German master. 
Reuter, astonished and delighted, 
stood at the door and listened atten- 
tively. The boy was so deep in his 
music that he did not perceive the 
intruder till the piece was concluded, 
when, accidentally turning round, he 
fixed upon the stranger his large dark 
eyes, expressive of astonishment in- 
deed, but sparkling a friendly wel- 
come. 

“Very well played, my son!” said 
Von Reuter at last. “ Where is your 
foster-father ?” 

“In the garden,” said the boy; 
“ shall I call him ?” 

“Call him, and say to him that 
the chapel-master Von Reuter wishes 
to speak to him. Stop a moment! 
You are Joseph Haydn, are you 
not ?” 

“Yes, I am Seperl.” 

“ Well, then, go.” 

Joseph went and brought his old 
master, Wolferl, who with uncovered 
head and low obeisance welcomed 
the chapel-master and music director 
at St. Stephen’s to his humble abode. 
Von Reuter, on his part, praised the 
musical skill of his profégé, inquired 
particularly concerning the lad’s at- 
tainments, and examined him formal- 
ly himself. Joseph passed the exami- 
nation in such a manner that Reu- 
ter’s satisfaction increased with every 
answer. After this he spent some 
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time in close conference with old 
Wolferl ; and it was near noon before 
he took his departure. Joseph was 
invited to accompany him and spend 
the rest of the day at the deacon’s. 

Eight days after, old Wolferl, Jobst, 
and pretty Elschen, the younger son, 
little Michael, on her lap, sat very de- 
jectedly together, and -talked of the 
good Joseph, who had gone that 
morning with Master von Reuter to 
Vienna, to take his place as chorister 
in St. Stephen’s church. 


Il. 


Wenzel Puderlein, a noted hair- 
dresser in the Leopoldstadt of Vien- 
na, was one day dressing the hair of 
the Baron von Swieten, first physician 
to the empress, when he heard the 
great man’s son ask permission to 
present to him a wonderful young 
musician, whose talents were begin- 
ning to attract public attention. Pu- 
derlein was happy to say he knew all 
about him, having long been _hair- 
dresser to the chapel-master Von Reu- 
ter, in whose house young Haydn 
had lived ten or eleven years. He 
had been chorister at St. Stephen’s, 
but had been obliged to relinquish 
the position two years before, having 
lost his fine, clear soprano voice after 
a severe illness. 

“And what does young Haydn 
now ?” asked the baron. 

“ Ah! your honor, the poor fellow 
must find it hard to live by giving 
lessons, playing, and thus picking up 
what he can; he sometimes also com- 
poses, or what do they call it? He 
lives in the house with Metastasio ; 
not in the first story, like the court 
poet, but in the fifth; and when it is 
winter, he has to lie in bed and work, 
to keep himself from freezing ; he has 
a fire-place in his chamber, but no 
money to buy wood to burn therein.” 

“This must not be; this shall not 
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be!” cried the Baron von Swieten, as 
he rose from his seat. “Am I 
ready ?” 

“One moment, your honor—only 
the string around the hair-bag.” 
“It is very good as it is. 

begone !” 

Puderlein vanished. 

“ And you, help me on with my 
coat, give me my stick and hat, and 
bring me your young teacher this 
afternoon.” Therewith he departed ; 
and young Von Swieten, full of joy, 
went to the writing-table to indite an 
invitation to Haydn to come to his 
father’s house. 

Meanwhile Joseph Haydn sat sor- 
rowful, and almost despairing, in his 
chamber. He had passed the morn- 
ing, contrary to his usual custom, in 
idle brooding over his condition. 
Now it appeared quite hopeless, and 
his cheerfulness seemed about to take 
leave of him for ever, like his only 
fnend and protectress, Mademoiselle 
de Martinez. That young lady had left 
the city a few hours before. Haydn 
had instructed her in singing, and in 
playing the harpsichord ; and by way 
of recompense, he enjoyed the privi- 
lege of boarding and lodging in the 
fifth story in the house of Metastasio. 
All this now ceased with the lady’s de- 
parture, and Joseph was poorer than 
before ; for all that he had saved he had 
sent conscientiously to his parents, 
only keeping so much as sufficed to 
furnish him with decent though plain 
clothing. 

“ But where now?” thought he; 
and asked himself, sobbing aloud, 
“ Where shall I go, without money ?” 

Just then, without any previous 
knocking, the door of his chamber 
was opened, and, with bold carriage 
and sparkling eyes, entered Master 
Wenzel Puderlein. 

“ Come to me!” cried the hair-dress- 
er, while he stretched his curling-irons 
like a sceptre toward Joseph, and 


Now 
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pressed his powder-bag with an air of 
feeling to his heart. “To me! I will 
be your father; I will foster and pro 
tect you; for I have feeling for the 
grand and the sublime, and have dis 
cerned your genius. I will lead you 
to art—I myself; and if, before long, 
you be not in full chase, and have 
not captured her, why, you must be 
a fool, and I will give you up!” 

“Ah! worthy Master Puderlein,” 
cried Haydn, surprised, “ you would 
not receive me when I know not 
where to go nor what to do ?” 

“ Now, sit you down on that 
stool,” said Puderlein, “and do not 
stir till I give you leave. I will show 
the world what a man of genius can 
make of an indifferent head.” 

“ Are you determined, then, to do 
me the honor of dressing my hair, 
Master von Puderlein ?” 

“ Ask no questions ; but sit still.” 

Joseph obediently seated himself, 
and Wenzel began to dress his hair 
according to the latest mode. 

When he had done, he said with 
much  self-congratulation, “ Really, 
Haydn, when I look at you and think 
what you were before I set your head 
right, and what you are now, I may, 
without presumption, call you a be- 
ing of my own creation. Now pay 
attention: you are to dress yourself 
as quickly as possible, and collect 
your movables together, that I may 
send to fetch them this evening. 
Then betake yourself to the Leopold- 
stadt, to my house on the Danube, 
No. 7; go up the steps, knock at 
the door, present my compliments to 
the young lady my daughter, and tell 
her you are so and so, and that Mas- 
ter von Puderlein sent you; and if 
you are hungry and thirsty, call for 
something to eat and a glass of Ofener 
or Klosteruenburger ; after which you 
may remain quiet till I come home, 
and tell you further what I design for 
you. Adieu !” 
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Therewith Master Wenzel Puder- 
lein rolled himself out of the door, 
and Joseph stood awhile with his hair 
admirably well dressed, but a little dis- 
concerted, in the middle of his cham- 
ber. When he had collected his 
thoughts at length, he gave thanks with 
tears to God, who had inclined the 
heart of his generous protector toward 
him, and put an end to his bitter neces- 
sity; then he gathered, as Puderlein 
had told him, his few clothes and 
many musical notes together, dress- 
ed himself carefully in his best, shut 
up his chamber, and after he had taken 
leave, not without emotion, of the 
rich Metastasio, walked away cheer- 
fully and confidently, his heart full of 
joy and his head full of new melo- 
dies, toward the Leopoldstadt and 
the house of his patron. 


Ill. 


When young Von Swieten came 
half an hour later to ask for the young 
composer, Signor Metastasio could 
not inform him where “ Giuseppe” 
had gone. How many hours of de- 
spondency did this forgetfulness on 
the part of the renowned poet pre- 
pare for the poor, unknown, yet in- 
comparably greater artist, Haydn! 

When Joseph, after a long walk, 
stood at length before Puderlein’s 
house, he experienced some novel 
sensations, which may have been 
consequent on the thought that he 
was to introduce himself to a young 
lady and converse with her; an idea 
which, from his constitutional bashful- 
ness and his ignorance of the world, 
was rather formidable to him. But 
the step must be taken, nevertheless. 
He summoned all his courage and 
knocked at the door. It was open- 
ed, and a handsome damsel of eigh- 
teen or nineteen presented herself be- 
fore the trembling young man. 

In great embarrassment he faltered 
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forth his compliments and his mes- 
sage from Master Wenzel. ‘The pret- 
ty Nanny listened to him with an ex- 
pression of pleasure, and of sympathy 
for the forlorn condition of her visitor. 
When he had ended, she took him by 
the hand, to his no small terror, with- 
out the least embarrassment, and led 
him into the parlor, saying in insinuat- 
ing tones, “Come in, Master Haydn; 
it is all right. I am sure my papa 
means well with you; for he concerns 
himself for every dunce he meets, 
and would take a poor wretch in for 
having only good hair on his head! 
But you must give in to his humors a 
little; for he is sometimes a trifle pe- 
culiar. Now tell me, what will you 
have? Do not be bashful; it is a 
good while since noon, and you must 
be hungry from your long walk.” 
Joseph could not deny that such 
was the case, and modestly asked for 
a piece of bread and a glass of water. 
Nanny, laughing, tripped out of the 
room. Ere long she returned, follow- 
ed by an apprentice whom she had 
loaded with cold meats, a flask of 
wine, tumblers, etc. She arranged 
the table, filled Joseph’s glass, and 
invited him to help himself to the 
cold pastry and whatever else await- 
ed his choice. The youth fell to, 
timidly at first, then with more cour- 
age, till, after he had, at Nanny’s 
persuasion, emptied a couple of 
glasses, he took heart to attack the 
cold meats more vigorously than he 
had done for a long time before ; mak- 
ing the observation mentally that if 
Mademoiselle Nanny Puderlein was 
not quite as distingué and accomplish- 
ed as his departed patroness, the hon- 
ored Mademoiselle de Martinez, still, 
as far as youth, beauty, and polite 
manners were concerned, she would 
not suffer by a comparison with the 
most distinguished dames in Vienna. 
When Master Wenzel Puderlein 
came home an hour or two later, he 
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found Joseph in high spirits, with 
sparkling eyes and cheeks like the 
rose, already more than half in love 
with the pretty Nanny. 

Joseph Haydn lived thus many 
months in the house of Wenzel Pu- 
derlein, burgher and renowned /rviseur 
in the Leopoldstadt of Vienna, and 
not a man in the imperial city knew 
where the poor but gifted and well- 
educated artist and composer was 
gone. In vain he was sought by his 
few friends; in vain by young Von 
Swieten; in vain, at last, by Metas- 
tasio himself. Joseph had disappear- 
ed from Vienna without leaving a 
trace. Wenzel Puderlein kept his 
abode carefully concealed, and won- 
dered and lamented, like the rest, 
over his loss, when his aristocratic 
customers, believing he knew every 
thing, asked him if he could give 
them any information as to what had 
become of Joseph. He thought he 
had good reason and undoubted 
right to exercise now the hitherto 
unpractised virtue of silence; be- 
cause, as he said to himself, he only 
aimed at making Joseph the happiest 
man in the world! 

Joseph cheerfully resigned himself 
to the purposes of his friend, and was 
only too happy to be able undisturb- 
ed to study Sebastian Bach’s works, 
to try his skill in composing quar- 
tettos, to eat as much as he wanted, 
and, day after day, to see and chat 
with the fair Nanny. It never oc- 
curred to him to notice that he lived, 
in a manner, as a prisoner in Puder- 
lein’s house; that all day he was 
banished to the garden behind the 
dwelling or to his own snug chamber, 
and only permitted to go out in the 
evening with Wenzel and his daugh- 
ter. It never occurred to him to 
wish for other acquaintances than 
their nearest neighbors, among whom 
he was known simply as “ Master 
Joseph;” and he cheerfully delivered 
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every Saturday to Master Wenzel the 
stipulated number of minuets, waltzes, 
etc., which he was ordered to com- 
pose. Puderlein carried the pieces 
regularly to a music-dealer in the 
Leopoldstadt, who paid him two 
convention-guilders for every full- 
toned minuet, and for other pieces in 
proportion. This money the _hair- 
dresser conscientiously locked up in 
a chest, to use it, when the time 
should come, for Joseph’s advan- 
tage. With this view, he inquired 
earnestly about Joseph’s _ greater 
works, and whether he would not 
soon be prepared to produce some- 
thing which would do him credit in 
the eyes of the more distinguished 
part of the public. 

“Ah! yes, indeed,” replied the 
young man. “This quartetto, when 
I shall have finished it, might be ven- 
tured before the public; for I hope 
to make something good of it. Yet 
what can I do? No _ publisher 
would take it, because I have no dis- 
tinguished patron to whom I could 
dedicate it !” 

“That will all come in time,” said 
Puderlein, smiling. “Do you get 
the thing ready, yet without neglect- 
ing the dances.” 

Joseph went to work; yet every 
day he appeared more deeply in love 
with the pretty Nanny; and the dam- 
sel herself looked with very evident 
favor on the dark though handsome 
youth. Wenzel saw the progress of 
things with satisfaction; the lovers 
behaved with great propriety, and he 
suffered matters to go on in their 
own way, ouly interfering, with a. lit- 
tle assumed surliness, if Joseph at any 
time forgot his tasks in idle talk, or 
Nanny her housekeeping. 

But not with such eyes saw Mosjo 
Ignatz, Puderlein’s journeyman and 
factotum hitherto; for he thought 
himself possessed of a prior claim to 
the love of Nanny. It was gall and 
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wormwood to Ignatz to see Joseph 
and the fair girl together. He would 
often fain have interposed his pow- 
der-bag and curling-irons between 
them when he heard them singing 
tender duets; for Nanny had really 
a charming voice, was very fond of 
music, and was Joseph’s zealous pu- 
pil in singing. 

At length Ignatz could no longer 
endure the torments of jealousy. 
One morning he sought out the mas- 
ter of the hhouse, to discover to him 
the secret of the lovers. How great 
was his astonishment when Master 
Wenzel, instead of falling into a vio- 
lent passion and turning Joseph out 
of doors without further ado, replied, 
with a smile, that he was well pleased 
to have itso. In vain Ignatz urged 
his own prior claims to Nanny’s favor, 
and the encouragement he had re- 
ceived from father and daughter. 
His pretensions were treated with 
the utmost scorn. 

The journeyman declared he would 
instantly quit the hair-dresser’s treach- 
erous roof, and him and his periwig 
stock. He hastened to pack up his 
goods, demanded and received his 
wages, and left the house vowing 
vengeance against its inmates. Pu- 
derlein was incensed; Nanny laugh- 
ed; Joseph sat in the garden, troub- 
‘ling himself about nothing but his 
quartetto, at which he was working. 

Wenzel Puderlein saw the hour 
approaching when the attention of 
the imperial city, and of the world, 
would be directed to him as the pro- 
tector and benefactor of a great mu- 
sical geriius. ‘The dances Joseph had 
composed for the music-dealer in 
the Leopoldstadt were played again 
and again in the halls of the nobility. 
All praised the lightness, the spright- 
liness and grace that distinguish- 
ed them; but all inquiries were 
vain, at the music-dealer’s, respecting 
the name of the composer. None 
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knew him, and Joseph himself. had 
no idea what a sensation the pieces 
he had thrown off so easily created 
in the world. Master Wenzel, how- 
ever, was well aware of it, and wait- 
ed with impatience the completion 
of the first quartetto. At length the 
manuscript was ready. Puderlein re- 
ceived it, took it to the music pub- 
lisher, and had it sent to press imme- 
diately, which the sums he had from 
time to timelaid by for Joseph enabled 
him to do. Haydn, who was confident 
his protector would do every thing 
for his advantage, committed all to 
his hands; he commenced a new 
quartetto, and the old one was soon 
nearly forgotten. 

They were not forgotten, however, 
by Mosjo Ignatz Schuppenpelz, who 
was continually on the watch to play 
Master Puderlein some ill trick. 
The opportunity soon offered; his 
new principal sent him one morning 
to dress the hair of the Baron von 
Fiirnberg. Young Von Swieten chanc- 
ed to be at the baron’s house, and 
in the course of conversation men- 
tioned the balls frequently given by 
Prince Esterhazy, and the delight- 
ful new dances by the unknown com- 
poser. In the warmth of his descrip- 
tion the youth stepped up to the 
piano and began a piece which caus- 
ed Ignatz to prick up his ears, for he 
recognized it too well; it was Nan- 
ny’s favorite waltz, which Joseph had 
executed expressly for her. 

“T would give fifty ducats,” cried 
the baron, when Von Swieten had 
ended, “to know the name of the 
composer.” 

“Fifty ducats!” repeated Ignatz. 
“ Your honor, I can tell your honor 
the name of the composer.” 

“Tf you can, and with certainty, 
the fifty ducats are yours,” answered 
Fiirnberg and Von Swieten. 

“JT can, your honor. It is Pepi. 
Haydn.” 
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“How? Joseph Haydn? How 
do you know? Speak!” cried both 
gentlemen to the /riseur, who pro- 
ceeded to inform them of Haydn’s 
abode and seclusion in the house of 
Wenzel Puderlein; nor did the ex- 
journeyman lose the opportunity of 
be-powdering his ancient master plen- 
tifully with abuse as an old miser, 
a surly fool, and an arch tyrant. 

“Horrible!” cried his auditors, 
when Ignatz had concluded his story. 
“Horrible! This old /riseur makes 
the poor young man, hidden from all 
the world, labor to gratify his avarice, 
and keeps him prisoner! We must 
set him at liberty.” 

Ignatz assured the gentlemen they 
would perform a good deed by doing 
so; and informed them when it was 
likely Puderlein would be from home, 
so that they could find an opportuni- 
ty of speaking alone with young 
Haydn. Young Von Swieten resolv- 
ed to go that very morning, during 
the absence of Puderlein, to seek his 
favorite ; and took Ignatz along with 
him. The hair-dresser was not a lit- 
tle elated to be seated opposite the 
baron, in a handsome coach, which 
drove rapidly toward Leopoldstadt. 
When they stopped before Puderlein’s 
house, Ignatz remained in the coach, 
while the baron alighted, entered the 
house, and ran up stairs to the cham- 
ber before pointed out to him, where 
Joseph Haydn sat deep in the com- 
position of a new quartetto. 

Great was the youth’s astonish- 
ment when he perceived his distin- 
guished visitor. He did not utter a 
word, but kept bowing to the ground. 
Von Swieten, however, hesitated not 
to accost him with all the ardor of 
youth, and described the affliction of 
his friends (who they were Joseph 
knew not) at his mysterious disap- 
pearance. Then he spoke of the ap- 
‘plause his compositions had received, 
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and of the public curiosity to know 
who the admirable composer was 
and where he lived. “ Your fortune 
is now made,” concluded he. “ The 
Baron von Fiirnberg, a connoisseur, 
my father, I myself—we will all re- 
ceive you; we will present you to 
Prince Esterhazy ; so make ready to 
quit this house, and to es ape, the 
sooner the better, from the illegal 
and unworthy tyranny of an avaricious 
periwig-maker.” 

Joseph knew not what to reply; 
for with every word of Von Swie- 
ten his astonishment increased. At 
length he faltered, blushing, “ Your 
honor is much mistaken, if you think 
I am tyrannized over in this house ; 
on the contrary, Master Puderlein 
treats me as his own son, and his 
daughter loves me as a brother. He 
took me in when I was helpless and 
destitute, without the means of earn 
ing my bread.” 

“ Be that as it may,” interrupted 
young Von Swieten impatiently, “ this 
house is no longer your home; you 
must go into the great world under 
very different auspices, worthy of 
your talents. ‘To-morrow the baron 
and I come to fetch you away.” 
Therewith he embraced young 
Haydn with cordiality, quitted the 
house, and drove back to the city, 
while Joseph stood and rubbed his 
forehead, and hardly knew whether 
all was a dream or reality. 

But the pretty Nanny, who, listening 
in the kitchen, had heard all, ran in 
grief and affright to meet her father 
when he came home, and told him 
every thing. 

Puderlein was dismayed; but he 
soon collected himself, and command- 
ed his daughter to follow him, and 
to put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

Thus prepared, he went up to 
Haydn’s chamber. Joseph, as soon 
as he heard him coming, opened the 
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door and went to meet him, to in- 
form him of the strange visit he had 
received. 

But Puderlein pushed him back 
into the chamber, entered himself, 
followed by the weeping Nanny, and 
cried in a pathetic tone, “ I know all; 
you have betrayed me, and are now 
going to leave me like a vagabond.” 

“Surely not, Master Puderlein. 
But listen to me.” 

“JT will not listen! Your treachery 
is clear; your falsehood to me and to 
my daughter! O ingratitude! see 
here thine image. I loved this boy 
as my own son. I received him, when 
he was destitute, under my hospitable 
roof; clothed and fed him. I have 


dressed his hair with my own hands, 
and labored for his renown; and for 
my thanks, he has betrayed me and 
my innocent daughter!” 

“ Master Puderlein, listen to me. 
I will not be ungrateful; on the con- 
trary, I will thank you all the days 


of my life for what you have done for 
me.” 

“ And marry that girl ?” 

“Marry her?” repeated Joseph, 
astonished. “Marry her? I—your 
daughter ?” 

“Who else? Have you not told 
her she was handsome? that you 
liked her ?” 

“T have indeed ; but—” 

“No buts; you must marry her, 
or you are a shameless traitor! 
Think you a virtuous damsel of Vien- 
na lets every callow bird tell her she 
is handsome and agreeable ? My in- 
nocent Nanny thought you wished to 
marry her, and made up her mind 
honestly to have you. She loves 
you; and now will you desert her 
and leave her to grief and shame ?” 

Joseph stood in dejected silence. 
Puderlein continued, “ And I—have 
I deserved such black ingratitude 
from you, eh? have I?” With these 
words, Master Wenzel drew forth a 
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roll of paper, unfolded and held it up 
before the disconcerted Joseph, who 
uttered an exclamation of surprise as 
he read these words engraved on it, 
“ Quartetto for two violins, bass viol, 
and violoncello. Composed by Master 
Joseph Haydn, performer and com- 
poser in Vienna. Vienna, 1751.” 

“Ves!” cried Puderlein, triumph- 
antly, when he saw Haydn’s joyful 
surprise—“ yes, cry out and make 
your eyes as large as bullets. I did 
that; with the money I received in 
payment for your dances I paid for 
paper and press-work, that you might 
present the public with a great work. 
Still more: I have labored to such 
purpose among my customers of rank 
that you have the appointment of 
organist to the Carmelites. Here is 
your appointment. Now go, ingrate, 
and bring my daughter and me with 
sorrow to the grave.” 

Joseph went not; with tears in his 
eyes he threw himself into Puderlein’s 
arms, who struggled and resisted vig- 
orously, as if he would have repelled 
him. But Joseph held him fast, say- 
ing, “Master Puderlein! listen to 
me! There is no treachery in me! 
Let me call you father; give me Nan- 
ny for my wife.” 

Master Wenzel was at last quiet. 
He sank exhausted into an arm-chair, 
and cried to the young couple, 
“Come hither, my children; kneel 
before me, that I may give you my 
blessing. This evening shall be the 
betrothal, and a month hence we will 
have the wedding.” 

Joseph and Nanny knelt down 
and received the paternal benedic- 
tion. All was festivity in No. 7, 
on the Danube, that evening, when 
the organist, Joseph Haydn, was sol- 
emnly betrothed to the fair Nanny, 
the daughter of Wenzel Puderlein, 
burgher and proprietor in the Leo- 
poldstadt in Vienna. 

The Baron Von Fiirnberg and 
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young Von Swieten were not a_ he never repented it, and consoled 
little astonished, when they came himself, when his earthly muse 
the next morning to take Haydn caused a little discord among his 
from Puderlein’s house, to find tones, with the companionship of that 
him affianced to the pretty Nan- immortal partner, ever lovely, ever 
ny. ‘They remonstrated with him young, who attends the skilful artist 
earnestly in private; but Joseph re- through life, and who proved herself 
mained immovable, and kept his so true to him that the name of 
word, pledged to Puderlein and his Joseph Haydn shall, after the laps 
bride, like an honorable young man. _ of centuries, be pronounced with joy- 
At a later period he had reason to ful and sacred emotion by our latest 
acknowledge that the step he had posterity. 
taken was somewhat precipitate ; but 
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Ir was worthy of Catholic Ireland, amid marches and countermarcl 
that noble daughter of the church, orders and countermands, it was im 
which has preserved intact the faith possible for me to keep a journal of 
of St. Patrick in the midst of strug- the thousand and one strange inci 
gles, trials, and persecutions of every dents, daily events, interesting or 
kind, to send to the pope a legion of amusing, of which I was a witness; 
her sons to fight beside the generous indeed, they would furnish Alexander 
volunteers whom every vessel brought Dumas abundant matter for dramas 
from France, Belgium, Germany, and and endless tales. I must limit my- 
Switzerland. As my thoughts revert, self to those scenes which have left 
after an interval of eight years, to the deepest impression on my memory. 
this noble band, whose organization The 30th of May, 1860, found me 
I superintended temporarily, I love in garrison in a small hamlet on th 
to recall the great natural qualities frontiers of Tuscany, Titta della Pieve, 
which redeemed their defects, and, situated some leagues from Lake Tra- 
despite their disorders and uproar, and _simene, famous for the struggle be- 
their incessant quarrels, won for the tween Hannibal and the Romans, 
Irish the admiration of Lamoricitre, which took place upon its border. 
and merited the approval of the pope, Thence a sudden order despatched 
who, after the crisis, desired to form me to Macerata, a small town of the 
around him a guard of these valiant Adriatic Marches, where I was to or- 
soldiers, these indomitable heroes, ganize the Irish Legion. Already a 
these Catholics faithful to the death. hundred and fifty recruits had ar- 

Unfortunately, in the midst of the rived, and the order was couched in 
fatigues and excitement of this period, terms admitting of no delay. I left 


1es, 
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with regret, for in this little hamlet I 
had found a family, whose hospitali- 
ty had touched me. It was that of 
the gonfalonnier. 

The young matron, simple in her 
tastes, well educated, and handsome 
as Italians naturally are, had under- 
taken by her kindness to make us 
forget the ungracious reception which 
our uniform had won for us in Peru- 
gian society. And in this she mani- 


fested not only sound judgment and 
education, but also rare courage, at 
this dangerous time, when the least 
respect toward a pontifical officer 


assassin’s 
A little later, I was to find 
her in Rome, proscribed for her fide- 
lity by a violent, iniquitous, and vin- 
government. Will she be 
able to return to her home despite 

> cruel vexations to which she has 
been exposed? I know not, and 
dare not hope any thing of Piedmon- 
Could I separate my- 
selt from that noble Swiss regiment, 
lear for sO many reasons, beneath the 
shadow of whose flag I for the first 
time drew my sword for the pope? 
Alas! I was obliged to quit for a long 
time, perhaps, my brethren in arms, 
whose friendship had become a plea- 
sure and encouragement and even a 


merited the stroke of the 


aagger. 


aictive 


mercy. 


necessity, to find in a new corps new 
associates; and this at the moment 
when great events were vaguely ru- 
when each could foresee the 
necessity of all that was dear to brace 
up against the storm, whose distant 
echoes were already to be heard. 
But military obedience exacted this 
sacrifice. I left early on the following 
morning, and, after escaping an at- 
tack on the diligence by twelve mask- 
ed brigands, in the gorges of the Ap- 
ennines, I arrived at Macerata on 
June rst. 


— 
rea, 


I immediately received a visit from 
the almoner of the volunteers, whose 
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appearance deserves particular de- 
scription. 

He was an Irish Franciscan fa- 
ther, and by his lofty stature and so- 
norous eloquence reminded me of 
the portrait of the great O’Connell, 
which in my childhood I had seen 
traced by enthusiastic admirers of 
his oratory. When Father Bonaven- 
ture appeared in the midst of the re- 
cruits, the men made way for him re- 
spectfully. One of them had been 
guilty of some breach of discipline. 
The priest spoke sweetly to him, and a 
few words of tender severity brought 
tears to the eyes of the offender. In- 
deed, this monk, with his lofty brow 
and stately gait, his coarse habit fall- 
ing in ample folds from his massive 
shoulders, was well calculated to im- 
these children nature, at 
once simple but keen, enthusiastic but 
fickle, good in heart but hasty in 
character, on whom the priest alone 
has fitted the yoke of authority. 

I immediately saw the necessity of 
establishing the best possible relations 
with this influential man. The preli- 
minaries of our conversation being 
ended, he said, “My dear captain, 
will you—” 

“ Pardon me, reverend father, but 
you give me a title to which I have 
no right. I am only a lieutenant.” 

“ Why, captain dear, this will never 
I have announced to the recruits 
the arrival of their captain ; they are 
prepared to receive you, and all the 
prestige of your authority will be lost 
if they find that you are only a lieu- 
tenant. No; permit me without of- 
fence to attribute to you the rank to 
which you won’t be long coming, if 
all that I have heard of you be true.” 

“ You flatter me infinitely, and I 
am much obliged foi your high opin- 
ion; but as we have many things to 
do, let us save our compliments for 
some future occasion, and look at the 


press of 


do. 
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men, whom I must inspect without 
delay.” 

“ Immediately, mon cher comman- 
dant—” 

“Still another 
? Aumonier— ” 

“ They are in the barracks, and I will 
present you to them. Come with 
me; these good fellows await you 
with impatience, and I hope you will 
be pleased with them. 
you are captain.” 

I found the recruits, about a hun- 
dred and fifty in number, ranged in 
two lines along the vast corpdor, and | 
must confess that my first impression 
was not favorable. They were for 
the most part ragged, evidently fa- 
tigued by the long voyage. A long 
bench stood before them. 

“We must remove this bench,” 
said I to the priest. “ It will be in 
the way during my inspection.” 

“Not a bit of it, captain dear,” 
he answered; “on the contrary, it 
will assist wonderfully for the ceremo- 
ny of your presentation. You are 
shorter than I, and my height destroys 
the effect that you ought to produce, 
(he was six feet eight inches in sta- 
ture.) Get up on that bench, and 
you will appear as tall as I, and your 
prestige will increase proportionally.” 
“All right, reverend father; here 
oes for the bench. You are a decid- 


thing, Monsieur 


Remember, 


ita 
5 
ed master of scenic art.” 

I acted on his advice, and mount- 
ed my platform, while the chaplain 
prepared his countenance and attitude 
for the grand discourse that was to 


follow. He waited for silence, and, 
when he saw all eyes directed toward 
me and all ears open to him, 

“ Boys,” he said, swinging with 
majestic movement the loose sleeves 
of his habit, “welcome this happy 
day, the object of your ardent desires, 
on which you will enjoy the honor 
of enrolling yourselves in the army 


of the sovereign pontiff, and on 
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which your names, children of St. 
Patrick, will be inscribed on the great 
list of the defenders of the papacy, 
You see before you, at this moment, 
the representative of that august soy- 
ereign for whom your Irish and Ca- 
tholic hearts beat with filial 
Welcome with acclamations him 
whom God has sent us—the illustrious 
Captain Russell,” (here he laid his 
heavy hand on my head as: if h 
wished to flatten it,) “ the noble descen- 
dant of your ancient kings, the wor- 
thy nephew of the gallant Marshal 
McMahon, the hero of Perugia, into 
whose hands I gladly resign the au- 
thority which I have hitherto exer 
ed. Now, boys, from the bottom of 
your throats, hurrah for Captain Rus- 
sell.” 


love, 


] 


“ Hurrah for the captain!” shouted 
the hundred and fifty. 

“ And you, captain,” (here he turn- 
ed his great, benevolent eyes toward 
me,) “whom the pope has invest 
with the powers of commander until 
the arrival of their regular chief, con- 
sider in the goodness of your heart 
the devotion of these true sons of 
Ireland, who, abandoning their homes 
and families, came through fatigues, 
dangers, and privations, over moun- 
tains and seas, to place at your dispo- 
sal their lives, their strength, and their 
heart’s blood.” 

I answered this harangue as well 
as I could, giving with all my might 
a hurrah for the pope, which was r 
peated along the line; then, descend- 
ing from my pedestal, I shook warm- 
ly the hand of the reverend chaplain, 
to testify publicly my trust in him, 
and, after the inspection, occupied 
myself immediately in forming the 
companies. Alas! the first act of my 
administration was unlucky, 
showed that my brains were not 
equal to the organization of an Irish 
regiment. 


and 


Having learned from the chaplain 
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that the recruits of different provinces 
mutually entertained profound jeal- 
ousy, I thought I would succeed well 
in putting all the Dublin men in 
one company and all the Kerry men 
in another. This disposition having 
been made, I assigned to each of 
the companies one or more apart- 
ments of the barracks, and ordered 
them to take immediate possession 
of their quarters. 

This order, simple in appearance, 
was the occasion of a_ prodigious 
storm; and you would be long divin- 
ing its cause. 

While the Dublin men executed 
my order without delay and betook 
themselves quietly to their quarters 
on the upper story, the Kerry men, 
on the contrary, gathered in several 
noisy groups under the conduct of as 
many leaders, as if they did not un- 
derstand the orders, and finally de- 
clared point blank that they would 
not obey them. 

“Peste, Monsieur 1’Aumonier,” 
said I to the chaplain, who observed 
with a certain anxiety the disturb- 
ance which was brewing, “if things 
begin thus, they do not augur well 
for the future.” 

“Wait a bit, captain, before deal- 
ing harshly with the culpable. Let me 
find out the motives of their resist- 
ance.” 

“All right, father. I await your 
rendering an account of them.” 

The monk stepped firmly up to 
the mutineers and endeavored to 
speak with them. 

“We want the upper floor! We'll 
have the top floor!” was the only an- 
swer he received. 

“ But, boys, the upper floor is no 
better than the lower.” 

“We want the upper! The Kerry 
lads are not made to be stowed away 
on the ground-floor.” 

“For mercy’s sake, listen to rea- 
son, or else the captain—” 
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“Down wid Dublin! 


ever !” 

The monk returned, pale as death, 
to explain the cause of the tumult. 

The volunteers from “ county Ker- 
ry,” whose blood is_ proverbially 
warm, were indignant because I had 
quartered them on the ground-floor, 
while the Dublin lads occupied the 
upper story ; wherefore they were de- 
termined not to budge until this insult 
was repaired and Kerry vindicated. 

“ But, reverend father, the order is 
given, and cannot be revoked without 
compromising my dignity. ‘Try to 
point out to me the leaders; I will 
have them arrested. As to the 
others—” 

“Ah! captain, remember their in- 
experience of discipline.” 

“That is the very reason why I 
wish to be severe with the leaders.” 

I had the leaders of the disturb- 
ance arrested, and, on seeing this, 
the remainder quietly dispersed and 
occupied without further difficulty 
their allotted barracks. 

. said I, going among 
them, “ the leaders who have brought 
you astray are scoundrels, whom I 
am going to punish. They have 
trifled wickedly with that proud sen- 
timent of rivalry which does honor 
to the different provinces of Ireland. 
Keep this sentiment of noble jeal- 
ousy, of just emulation, keep it for 
the field of battle, where you can 
make better use of it than here.” 

“ Hurrah for the pope! hurrah for 
the chaplain! hurrah for the cap- 
tain !” 

A few days later, on a beautiful 
afternoon in June, the detachment 
of volunteers from Limerick arrived. 
They numbered about two hundred, 
conducted like the others by their 
chaplain, a man at once indefatigable 
and full of courage, whose almost 
juvenile ardor was irresistibly com- 
municated to his companions. 


Kerry for 


s0ys,” 
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I thought that these brave men, 
fatigued by a long journey and nu- 
merous privations, deserved to be 
well treated by that pope to whom 
they came thus to offer their arms 
and blood. Hence, I had prepared 
for them at the barracks fresh straw 
mattresses and warm soup, and, hay- 
ing made these arrangements, went 
forward to meet them on the road to 
Ancona. 

Confused cries and sounding hur- 
rahs soon announced the approach of 
the column. presented myself to 
the new almoner, whom I recggnized 
by his long black coat and high gai- 
ters. At once he gave a prodigious 
hurrah for the pope, which was in- 
stantly repeated by the two hundred 
volunteers with an enthusiasm of 
which the pure races are alone capa- 


ble. At the same time they bran- 


dished enormous cudgels, which serv-, 
ed them alike as walking-sticks and 
weapons, and with which each man 
had provided himself before quitting 


his native parish. 

It would be difficult to portray the 
terror which such scenes produced on 
the peaceful inhabitants of the town, 
little accustomed to such noisy de- 
monstrations. They always avoided 
meeting the O//andesi, as they then 
ignorantly termed them—the Verdoni, 
(canary color, half green and half yel- 
low,) as they afterward called them, 
from the their 
The women were content to 
timidly from the windows at these 
strange guests; the urchins alone, 
braver or more frolicsome, escorted 
the newly-arrived, and strove to keep 
step with these giants of the north, 
four times as great as themselves. 

During the bombardment of Anco- 
na, which lasted six days, I occupied 
with the fourth Irish company a 
bastion of the intrenched camp, 
situated on a height which command- 


colors of uniforn 


oa7e 
Haze 
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ed the city and the defence from the 
land side. For some days we 
had nothing to shelter us; and to 
add to the annoyance, the earth 
having been lately turned for 
works ordered by the 
first rain changed it to 
On this couch my men had to sl 
with naught above them 
arch of heaven. 
did not complain, as I might hay: 
expected from their previous con- 
duct, and they remained the whole 
night exposed to a driving rain on 
this wet without uttering one 
complaint, so much had the sight of 
the enemy excited 
developed 
Strange! 


general, 


thick mi 


save 


Nevertheless, 


soil 
their ardor and 

their military vi 
It had only required ; 
bomb-shells to change a peasan : 
so untractable the 
into sober, patient, 
diers, ready for 


rtu: 


evening before 
and warlike si 
Ev I 


afte rnoon, ab out five o’clock, the bom 


} 


all sacrifices. 


bardment ceasec 
and then 


l, as if by agreement 


commenced the most ori- 


imagined, 
In the midst of the terreplein 
my bastion they kindled a fire, and 
1 themselves pell-mell around 
it, just as chance arranged them, s 
diers, non-commissioned and commis- 
For the latter seat 
resery ed, 


ginal scene which can be 
grouper 


sioned officers. 


of honor were consisting 
principally of inverted wheel-barrows, 
water-buckets, and old pieces of lum- 
ber. The pipes struck up, the gourds 
of brandy passed from hand to hand, 
and tongues were unloosed; and as 
the day had been more or less excit- 
ing, so was the conversation animated. 
One of a dramatic turn, endowed 
with a long and neglected beard 

draped majestically in some old cl 
recited with upraised 


scene of mighty 


and 
oak, 
hands some 
Shakespeare. An- 
other, somewhat younger, sung ten- 
derly a national air, a sweet melody 
of the poet Moore. I have always 
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remembered one of these touching 
ballads, and cannot resist giving it 
here : 


“ Rich and rare were the gems she wore, 
And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore ; 
But oh! her beauty was far beyond 
Her sparkling gems or snow-white wand. 


‘*Lad st thou not fear to stray, 
So k ind jovely, through this bleak way ? 
Are 


As not to be tempted by woman or g¢ 


‘rin’s sons so good or so colc 


ld ? 


ight! I feel not the least alarm; 
rin will offer me harm ; 


yoman and gold 


1er maiden smile 
d her 1 the ¢ 


nor and Erin’s pride.”’ 


inhabitant of the 
yuntains, began some interminable 
legend, in which the ghosts of his an- 
an important part. 

cries of joy accompanied 
the recital, broken only by the mono- 
tonous “ All’s well,” which the sen- 


Another, an 


m 


cestors play ed 


tries on the parapet passed from one 
nd of the camp to the other. All 
listened, awed, wonder-stricken, and 
transported in spirit to the hearths 
hey had left, and around which 


nn the 


whi 


had often kept joyous vigil by 
: For- 


y, no inopportune shell came 


he enemy’s batteries to cast its 

glare over the joyous group or 

er on the beard of the singer. 

O pure and romantic natures! Oh! 

what a natural poesy and gayety sur- 

rounds this race, which we are wont 

to cover with a cloud of melancholy 

Were I to live a hundred 

I could not efface the vivid res 

membrance of those noisy vigils at 

Bastion No. 8, at the bombardment 
of Ancona in 1860, 

Momentary enthusiasm was their 
great motive power. Whoever knew 
how to excite them, could obtain 
from them whatever he wished. 
And then, to see the play of their 
chests, their arms and shoulders; 


sadness. 


years, 
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they seemed like so many Vulcans. 
The heaviest weights, which an Ital- 
ian could scarcely move, gun-car- 
riages, shell, beams, blocks of stone, 
they raised without difficulty, and, 
placing them on their stalwart shoul- 
ders, carried them with the greatest 
ease, one after another. From this 
I derived much benefit in a critical 
situation. 

The Piedmontese having, half by 
surprise and half by main force, seiz- 
ed one of the outposts of Monte Pela- 
go, and having there posted a battery, 
whence a raking fire entirely com- 
manded the bastion which I occu- 
pied, I saw that, in order to protect 
my men, I must construct a traverse 
in the midst of the bastion. But how 
remove the earth? How perform all 
the necessary work under the fire 
whose balls rained among us and 
whistled unpleasantly in our ears ? 
Fortune favored me; a heavy rain 
storm interrupted the bombardment. 

“To work, boys! to work!” I cried. 
“Tn three hours you must raise twelve 
feet in length of a traverse, eight feet 
high, five feet thick at the top, and 
ten at the bottom, which will with- 
stand.every thing they may send from 
Monte Pelago. Here, you terrace- 
makers, come on with your picks 
and And you, Sergeant 
Tongue—you are a master carpenter ; 
dress these logs and slabs for me, to 
make a frame for the work. In this 
manner, by God’s grace, we will get 
ready a traverse that would keep the 
devil out, even if we had not the 
Pope with us. To work, boys! to 
work !” 

In a few hours we had the bastion 
sheltered from the fire of the enemy. 
Alas! my poor traverse, fruit of such 
generous labor, we did not keep you 
long. In fact, the following day all 
was over, unfortunately ended; Bas- 
tion No. 8, along with all the others, 
passed into the hands of the enemy. 


shovels. 
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I did not take part in the defence 
of Spoleto, that feat of arms so glo- 
rious for the Irish Legion; but after 
seeing these volunteers at the bom- 
bardment of Ancona, I can easily ima- 
gine what must have been that strug- 
gle of twenty-four hours of their two 
companies against ten thousand Pied- 
montese. 

An old cannon of heavy calibre, 
for many years laid aside as con- 
demned, was buried in a corner of 
the fortress. Instantly it was extri- 
cated from the ddris, transported by 
main force to a height whence it 
commanded the enemy, and mounted 
on a gun-carriage; and the rusty old 
piece, astonished at its resurrection, 
killed more men on that one day 
than during the entire century of its 
past existence. 

A decayed, half-ruined gate afford- 
ed an entrance into the citadel. The 
enemy directed their efforts against 
it. The athletic sons of St. Patrick 
fell to work, and in an hour it was 
braced up and barricaded with ga- 
bions, and firmly resisted two succes- 
sive assaults of the enemy’s column. 

I could cite twenty instances of 
this kind, where heroic courage join- 
ed to prodigious muscular strength 
worked miracles. But if a more pro- 
saic example will suffice to form an 
idea of the strength of these iron 
limbs, I would add, softly and not 
without a slight blush, that during 
the period of my command I never 
saw a guard-house door which could 
resist their opposing efforts more than 
two hours, however well bolted it 
might be. After the iniquitous bom- 
bardment, which did not respect the 
white flag floating over all the works 
of the citadel and fort, our general 
capitulated, and we were obliged to 
abandon the place. The departure 
was very trying, and I cannot recall 
without grief the humiliation of that 
disastrous day. I do not wish to 
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speak of it, nor could I do so without 
bitter tears; but it gives me pleasure 
to remember a spirited act of the 
Irish Legion. 

It was six o’clock in the evening: 
our companies, of which I command- 
ed the last, marched in close column, 
flanked, alas! by a line of Piedmon- 
tese, who, I must admit, had more 
regard for our misfortune than the 
dastardly population of cit 
We passed gloomily the 
leads to the Porta Pia, quickening 
our step as much as the escort would 
allow, when some of my men came 
to me. “Captain,” said they, “we 
have come to say that Ireland will 
blush for her children if she learns 
that we abandoned this city without 
bidding a last adieu to the pope; we 
ask permission to salute him after 
our fashion at this last moment.” 

“T understand ; be quiet for a mo- 
ment, and Ireland will be 
with you and with me.” 

A few moments after this, 
reached the boundary of the suburbs. 
As the last man passed the gates of 
this unfortunate city, judging the mo- 
ment opportune for the execution of 
our project, I all the 
strength of my voice a last hurrah. 

“ Hurrah for the pope!” 
all in unison. The walls, the city, 
the gate, even the ocean itself, were 
shaken. To paint the astonishment 
of our guards would be impossible 
They consulted together for an ex- 
planation of what had just occurred. 
Finally, I heard a sous-officer say to 
his neighbor, 

“Zasiamo fare, sono Irlandesi! 

sah ! these are Irishmen; of what use 
is it to trouble yourselves about their 
savage cries ?” 

Such was our departure from An- 
cona, on the 29th of September, 1860, 
and such the solemn adieu of the 
Irish Legion to the pontifical soil. 


content 


we 


gave with 


shouted 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF 
ELIZABETH. By Edwin P. Whipple. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1869. 


The volume of essays bearing this 
title is a contribution to our critical 
literature by a writer who is, perhaps, 
the best of American critics. If “to 
see things as they really are” is, as 
Matthew Arnold says, the end and office 
of true criticism, Mr. Whipple, we 
think, is in literary matters fairly enti- 
tled to the distinction we have mention- 
ed; and although we are far from having 
in this country such critics as Taine, or 
St. Beuve, or even Arnold himself, it is 
one which, in these days of improved 
and improving literary taste among Ame- 
ricans, is real and desirable. 

The essays in the present volume, 
written originally to be delivered as lec- 
tures before the Lowell Institute, and 
then published during the years 1867 
and 1868 in the Atlantic Monthly, are 
upon those subjects in which he is most 
at home, and appears always at his best. 
He is an enthusiastic and thoroughly 
appreciative student of English litera- 
ture, and though, as the authors and the 
works which form the topics of these 
essays have been long ago thoroughly 
discussed by such critics as Lamb, Haz- 
litt, and Leigh Hunt, the critical scholar 
will find but little strikingly new in the 
book, he cannot fail to derive pleasure 
and profit from many things in it which 
are preéminently suggestive, and from 
the greater clearness and precision which 
many of his previous ideas will gather. 

The most striking characteristic of 
Mr. Whipple in these essays is the 
masterly manner in which he connects 
the work with the author. He deals 
less with words than with things ; less 
even with ideas than with mind. He 
presents to us especially the mental cha- 
racteristics, the habits of thought and 
feeling—in a word, the inner self of the 
author of whom he is treating. Froma 
careful study of the works he has traced 


the man, and he gives us now the re- 
sult ; and using the works for illustration 
and proof, asks us if they are not the 
expression of the individual character 
which he has drawn. Thus, it is the 
arrogant and conceited Jonson, the 
bitter and misanthropic Marston, the 
“ one-souled, myriad-minded” Shake- 
speare, rather than arrogance, misan- 
thropy, or universality in their writings, 
that he portrays by his criticism. 

The book manifests also Mr. Whip- 
ple’s usual independence, which pre- 
vents him from becoming the slavish 
admirer of any author, however great, 
and his innate love of moral purity, 
which he shows especially in his criti- 
cisms upon the dramatists. 

Its style is marked by that wonderful 
control of language and facility of ex- 
pression for which Mr. Whipple has 
always been distinguished. But we 
think it bears evidence of the object for 
which the essays were originally pre- 
pared—delivery as popular lectures. 
Such a sentence as we give below seems 
to us to detract from the dignity of style 
which we might rightfully expect in the 
author. Referring to Jonson’s brief 
occupation as a mason, Mr. Whipple 
says : 


“We have no means of deciding whether 
or not Ben was foolish enough to look upon 
his trade as degrading ; that it was distaste- 
ful we know, from the fact that he soon ex- 
changed the trowel for the sword, and we 
hear no more of his dealing with bricks, it 
we may except his questionable habit of car- 
rying too many in his hat. 


Such things as this, which occur more 
or less frequently throughout the book, 
might have been advantageously omitted 
when Mr. Whipple transferred his essays 
from the judgment of a mixed audience 
at a lecture-hall, to that of the readers 
of a book which will be likely to find its 
way only into the hands of those who 
are interested in its subject. But, asa 
general rule, he uses allusions and anec- 
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dotes appositely and well, and gains 
much sprightliness and vivacity in treat- 
ing of subjects which might otherwise 
appear somewhat dull to the general 
reader by witty and humorous illustra- 
tions. 

He has also shown a singular felicity 
of expression in many phrases and 
figures which seem to embody the result 
of a careful study of the author, and by 
them he often succeeds in conveying in 
one condensed and vivid sentence more 
of the essential idea of 
than he could have done in pages of 
elaborate discussion. Thus, 
of Jonson’s tragedies, he says: 


his criticisn 


sneakine 
speaking 


“They seem written with his fist.” 
Of Chapman he says: 
‘ : 7 ic ae + +} ha 
Often we feel his meaning rather than 
apprehend it. 


finiteness of distant objects seen by moon- 


light.” 


The imagery has the inde- 


And of Spenser : 


“In truth, the combining, codrdinatin 
centralizing, fusing imagination of the hig] 
est order of genius—an imagination compe- 
tent to seize and hold such a complex de- 
sign as our poet contemplated, and to flash 
in brief and burning words details 
which his description lovi: ly ] 
this was a power denied to Spenser fle 
has auroral lights in profusion, but no » big it 


5 Z 
ming 


over 


Mr. Whipple’s work seems to us more 
peculiarly valuable in the discussion of 
the minor dramatists and poets of the 
time—authors who are comparatively 
unknown to the general mass of readers. 
But these writers are neglected only on 
account of the great wealth of genius in 
which the age abounded. Their real 
brilliancy appears only as darkness by 
the side of the overpowering light of 
Shakespeare and Jonson, Spenser and 
Bacon. We hope that many will be in- 
duced by this book to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with the works of the men 
of whom it treats, and we have the more 
expectation that this will be so from the 
fact that not its least praiseworthy cha- 
racteristic is the care and good taste 
with which the extracts from these 
authors, by which Mr. Whipple illus- 
trates his criticisms, have been made. 


We can only regret that they have been 
so sparingly introduced. 

The author’s treatment and discussion 
of Bacon’s genius, and his claim to | 
the founder of the inductive philosophy 
are unsatisfactory to our mind ; but thi 
subject involves a question into which 
it is impossible to enter in this notice. 

We regret that we cannot take leav: 
of this pleasant and on the whole ad- 
mirable book without being obliged to 
say, that though it is by no means dan- 
gerous, it is often annoying to the Catl 
lic reader. Mr. Whipple seems to be in 
bued with that prejudice and unfairnes 
which is so common in Englisl 
American literature when alluding t 
the church, and in several places by 
slight words and phrases expresses that 
sneering contempt in whic h authors of 
‘liberal and 
apt to i: 
irom 


views are so 
toward those who differ 
in belief. We think, to 
that in his introductory chapter he gi 
altogether 


his ‘ tolerant” 


idul 


~* 
] 


them 


too much prominence to the 
“ Reformation ” as ame ans of intelle tt 

awakening. The 
may indeed have been pa 
peculiar sense, a vesz/¢ of the intell 
tual ferment of the time—an unh 

and deplorable result—but it was not one 


so-called Reformati 
rtially, and i: 


of its causes, as the author seems to 


think. Those lie further back, in those 
other great events which Mr. Whip} 

names—the revival of classical learning, 
the invention of and the 


printing, 
discovery of ] 


America ; events which he 
and his class of writers would do well 
often to remind themselves were brought 
about by loyal and devout Catholics. 


HE WRITINGS OF MADAME SWETCH- 
INE. Edited by Count de Falloux of 
the French Academy. Translated by 
H. W. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society, 126 
Nassau street. 1869. 


Preston. 


The Life and Letters of Madame 
Swetchine, published some eighteen 
months since, might dispense us fre 
more special mention of her W777? 
than to say that she is in both works 
well and eloquently portrayed as a 
character “ destined to hold a front place 
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among the most powerful, original, pure, 
and fascinating revealed in all history.” ; 

Madame Swetchine was of aristocra- 
tic birth, very wealthy, accomplished, 
and evenlearned. Better than all these, 
she was liberal in ideas, the friend of the 
poor and lowly, modest, humble, and 
pious. The greatest minds of the age— 
De Maistre, De Bonald, Cuvier, Frays- 
sinous, De Falloux, De Broglie, Lacor- 
daire, and Montalembert—sought her 
friendship and hung upon her words. 
And yet even such homage as. this 
never inspired her with the slightest 
literary vanity or worldly ambition. 
She wrote much, but never for publi- 
cation. She never specially preserved 
what she wrote, never 
The material of the book before us, 
collected after her death by her ex- 
ecutor, Count de Falloux, of the French 
Academy, was written without any 
fixed plan, at various periods, upon 
loose leaves in a rapid, illegible hand, 
most of it in pencil. The manuscript 

is distributed among several ¢ of her 
friends, with whom it was a 

ibor of love to arrange and prepare it 
for the press. 

Rarely has unpublished writing had 
so bright a constellation of posthumous 
interpreters. The “ Thoughts ” are ar- 
ranged by the Abbé de wzalés and 
Count Jules de Berton ; “ Old Age,” by 
Count Paul Resseguier ; “ Resignation, 
by Count Albert De ‘Resseguier and 
Prince A. Galitzin. 

The general title “‘ Writings” is emi- 
nently proper here, as Madame Swetch- 
ine never entertained the premeditation 
implied by the term “ works.” 
are marked by a knowledge of the world, 
a philosophical range of thought, a 
purity of soul, and an elevation of piety 
rarely united in one person. Here are 
a few of her scattered Thoughts,” 
which we take almost at random: 


desired to. 


W 
literary 
lal 


They 


“ Loyalty is patriotism simplified.” 

“T like people to be saints ; but I want 
them to be first, and superlatively, honest 
nen.” 

“The root of sanctity is sanitv. Aman 
must be healthy before he can be holy. We 
bathe first, and then perfume.” 

“ We forgive too little—forget too much.” 

“Good is slow; it climbs. Evil is swift ; 
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it descends. Why should we marvel that 
it makes great progress in a short time ?” 

““We must labor unceasingly to render 
our piety reasonable, and our reason pious.” 

“Years do not make sages; they only 
make old men.” 

‘ Antiquity is a species of aristocracy with 
which it is not easy to be on visiting terms.” 

“The choicest of the public are not always 
the public choice.” 

“The inventory of my faith for this lower 
world is soon made out.: I believe in Him 
who made it.” 

“I allow the Catholic only one right ; 
that, namely, of being a better man than 
others.” 

“Only those faults which we encounter 
in ourselves are insufferable to us in others,’ 

“A vast number of attachments subsist 
on the common hatred of a third person.” 


The treatise on old age is a classic 
Christian De Senectute, with an elevation 
and morality impossible to Cicero. 

The Azrelles (flowers that ripen under 
the snow) are a series of beautiful reflec- 
tions, as remarkable for their strength 
as for their delicacy. They are utte- 
rances which sprang from Madame 
Swetchine’s own heart, but reached no 
other ; impressions which clothed them- 
selves in images to people her solitude. 
Here are a few which we select with 
hesitation, as we must necessarily con- 
fine our choice to the shortest : 


‘To have ideas is to gather flowers. To 
think is to weave them into garlands ” 

“Our vanity is the constant enemy of our 
dignity.” 

“The chains which cramp us most are 
those which weigh on us least.” 

“OQ widow’s mite! why hast thou not, 
in human balances, the immense weight 
which celestial pity accords thee ?” 

“Travel is the frivolous part of serious 
lives, and the serious part of frivolous ones.” 

“We are always looking into the future, 
but we see only the past.” 

“We are often prophets to others only 
because we are our own historians,” 

“ We are early struck by bold conceptions 
and brilliant thoughts ; later, we learn to 
appreciate natural grace and the charm of 
simplicity. In early youth, we are hardly 
sensible of any but very lively emotions, 
All that is not dazzling appears dull; all 
that is not affecting, cold. Conspicuous 
beauties overshadow those which must be 
sought ; and the mind, in its haste to enjoy, 
demands facile pleasures. Ripe age inspires 
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us with other thoughts. We retrace our 
steps ; taste critically what, before, we de- 
voured ; study, and make discoveries ; and 
the ray of light, decomposed under our 
hands, yields a thousand shades for one 
color.”’ 

“Slavery, for example. Christianity has 
no need to ordain its abolition—it inspires 
it; and that is enough for the man who 
would be governed by the spirit of Christ. 
It is the imperfect reception of Christianity 
in the soul which allows slavery to continue ; 
and truth has made no progress unless hu- 
man bondage has been rendered impossible 
by its advance. To combat slavery solely 
from a philanthropic point of view, is too 
often to lose one’s labor, for lust and cu- 
pidity mount guard over the system ; but to 
encourage, develop, and stimulate the moral 
element most antagonistic to human bond- 
age is to accelerate the chances of emanci- 
pation, and to multiply them a hundred- 
fold.” 


There are various other chapters, com- 
prising a remarkable range of subjects— 
on the soul, the intellect, on nature, 
courtesy, music, the fine arts, on resig- 
nation, the world, the affections, etc. 

The translation is well executed by 
Miss Harriet W. Preston, and the ty- 
pography and paper are excellent. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE, AS DEFINED BY 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT, EXPOUND- 
ED IN A SERIES OF CONFERENCES, 
DELIVERED IN GENEVA. By-~ the 
Rev. A. Nampon, S.J. Proposed as 
a means of reuniting all Christians. 
Translated from the French, with the 
approbation of the author, by a mem- 
ber of the University of Oxford. 
Philadelphia: Peter F. Cunningham. 
1869. 


We know of no work recently issued 
by the American Catholic press whose 
appearance we more cordially welcome 
than this of Father Nampon’s, Catholic 
Doctrine, as defined by the Council of 
Trent. It is truly a book for the times ; 


and we unite with the most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, whose approbation, 
together with that of the Archbishops 
of New York and Cincinnati, and of the 
Bishop of Philadelphia, it bears, in ex- 
pressing the conviction that “it is well 
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calculated to doa great amount of good,” 
and the “ hope that it may be extensively 
circulated.” When the illustrious Bos- 
suet gave to the world his incomparable 
work on Catholic doctrine in contrast 
with “ Protestant Variations,” Protes- 
tantism was but in its seed-time; and 
the harvest of errors, which it has 
since so abundantly brought forth, had 
scarcely begun to show itself. Since 
then, to use the words of the author of the 
book before us, “ How many new varia- 
tions and divisions have appeared among 
Protestants! What ruins has the ex- 
plosion of rationalism scattered on that 
desolated plain! And what weakness 
has been produced in that which yet re- 
mains among them of Christian belief! 
How many doctrines, at that time re- 
spected, are now thrown aside with con- 
tempt in the exercise of private judg- 
ment! How much has the authority of 
Scripture been shaken! To what an 
extent have the sublime mysteries of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and, indeed, 
all mystery, all notions of the superna- 
tural, become, in the eyes of an ever-in- 
creasing number of those who heretofore 
were Christians, superannuated, absurd, 
mythological ideas !” 

But the author of the present volume 
does not propose to himself to ad@ to the 
work of the great Bossuet—to be a con- 
tinuator of the history of the variations. 
He adopts a different method. Trans- 
lating and setting before the reader the 
definitions and decrees of the sacred 
Council of Trent, whose work was called 
forth by, and mainly directed against 
the errors of the so-called Reformers, or 
to which their revolt against the church’s 
authority had given rise, he first ex- 
pounds the true Catholic doctrine im- 
pugned by them, and then contrasts 
with it the ever-varying opinions and 
fading beliefs which they undertook to 
substitute for that doctrine. And this 
is done so clearly and eloquently, and 
yet so kindly withal, that his book may 
be specially commended to the Protest- 
ant reader, as one wherein he will find 
Catholic doctrine set forth in its verity, 
and Protestant error in its deformity, 
without occasion given to take offence. 
May it fall into the hands of many such 
readers ; and may its perusal be to 
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them, as was happily the case with the 
excellent translator of the book, the 
occasion of their recognizing the verity 
of Catholic doctrine, and of their con- 
version to the Catholic Church ! 

The volume is got out in a handsome 
dress, as are all of Mr. Cunningham’s 
later publications. 


MAN IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY ; 
or, THE BIBLICAL ACCOUNT OF 
MAN’sS CREATION, TESTED BY SCI- 
ENTIFIC THEORIES OF HIS ORIGIN 
AND ANTIQUITY. By Joseph P. 
Thompson, D.D., LL.D. New- 
York: Samuel R. Wells, 389 Broad- 
way. 1870. 


This is a short treatise of considera- 
ble value, showing both research and a 
power of clear reasoning on the part of 
the author. Toa very great extent we 
concur with his conclusions and opin- 
ions, and altogether in his estimate of 
the importance and utility of such in- 
vestigations. The student of biblical 
science will find his book useful to a 
greater extent than its unpretending 
size and appearance would indicate ; 
and its general effect, so far as it is cir- 
culated in the ordinary reading commu- 
nity, must be wholesome, as furnishing 
an antidote to the pseudo-scientific 
trash which is such a common article 
of intellectual diet in our day. The lack 
of a sufficient authority to define what 
is revealed with certainty prevents the 
author from affirming with due assu- 
rance some revealed verities, such as 
the unity of the race, and brings down 
his argument too much to a mere bal- 
ancing of probabilities, a defect which is 
inherent in modern popular theology 
and philosophy. He makes also an 
over-estimate of the value of material 
progress in itself, and its effect on the 
sum of human happiness. Like most 
Protestant ministers, he is unable to 
keep from betraying his uneasiness in 
regard to Protestantism by bringing in 
the confident but groundless and un- 
proved assertion that it is the main- 
spring of all modern civilization, science, 
and progress. Dr. Ewer has fully 
shown the fallacy of all such assump- 
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tions, which, at all events, are quite 
irrelevan: to Genesis and geology, and 
would be more appropriately put forth 
by the author in his sermons than in 
a scientific treatise. There are other 
things which are out of keeping with 
the solid, scholarly character of the best 
portion of the book, betraying haste and 
a lack of care and finish in the composi- 
tion, With these deductions, we gladly 
acknowledge our obligations to the 
learned author for a really valuable con- 
tribution to sacred literature. 


A CRITIQUE UPON Mr. FFOULKES’S 
LETTER. By H. I. D. Ryder, of the 
Oratory. London: Longmans. 


Mr. Ffoulkes’s unfortunate pamphlet 
is completely pulverized by this short, 
pithy, and complete reply. Dr. Ward 
and F. Bottalla have also performed the 
same task, each in his own way, and we 
cannot but commiserate any one who 
falls into the hands of such a trio. We 
look upon Mr. Ffoulkes as a man who 
has some very good points, and who has 
shown a temper of mind and heart in- 
clining us to judge his mistakes very 
leniently. His pamphlet is tedious, 
crude, inconsistent, and utterly without 
any logical or historical basis. It is, 
nevertheless, a fair reflex of the state of 
mind in which many Anglicans are at 
present detained, so that it is well calcu- 
lated to do a great amount of mischief. 
Refutations of it are, therefore, not a 
superfluous work, but a very useful one. 
We are glad that F. Ryder has answer- 
ea Mr. Ffoulkes, for the reason above 
given ; but, apart from this, we are glad 
to see any thing on theological topics 
from his pen. In our opinion he has 
shown more of the true genius of theo- 
logy than any other of the rising young 
authors in the Catholic Church of Eng- 
land, except, perhaps, Fr. Bottalla, who 
is without his equal in his manner of 
handling the controversy respecting the 
papal supremacy. F. Ryder is a deep 
student in certain departments of theo- 
logy which lie below the surface pre- 
sented in the common text-books ; he 
is uncommonly discriminating and judi- 
cious, and possesses a fine tact which 
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enables him to feel the seat and nature 
of the errors and misconceptions in the 
English mind most in need of skilful 
handling. We hope, therefore, that his 
pen may be employed as frequently 
as possible on theological topics. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, WITH 
ILLUSTRATIVE ANECDOTES. From 
the French of Ernest Menault. With 
Illustrations. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1869. 1 vol. 16mo. 


This is a most interesting work, and 
is one of the volumes of the “ Illustrated 
Library of Wonders,” the previous ones 
of which have been noticed in our pages. 
The information given in this little book 
about insects and animals is highly in- 
teresting, and if heeded there would be 
less need of “ societies for the protection 
of animals.” In the preface, the author 
very justly remarks that “ The marvels 
of animal intelligence claim now more 
than ever the attention of observers. 
Without admitting, like some people, 
that we came from a quadruped ; with- 
out approving the beast-worship of the 
Egyptians ; we believe that most ani- 
mals which crawl or walk on the earth, 
or fly in the air, form communities like 
ourselves. We believe that the lower 
animals possess, in a certain degree, the 
faculties of man, and that our inferior 
brothers, as St. Francis of Assisi calls 
them, preceded us on earth.” The 
illustrations are good, and apropos to 
the subjects. 


SEEN AND HEARD. Poems, or the 
Like. By Morrison Heady. Balti- 
more: Henry C. Turnbull, Jr. 1869. 


Criticism is disarmed on taking up 
the literary productions of an author 
who has suffered under almost total loss 
of sight and hearing since the age of 


sixteen. That under this double depri- 
vation he should have produced poetry 
marked by so many vivid passages of 
description, is truly remarkable. No 
wonder that he feelingly seizes on the 
fine invocation passage of Young in 
his Might Thoughts: 
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“Silence and Darkness, solemn sisters, twins 
From ancient Night, who nursed the tender thought 
To reason, and on reason built resolve— 
That column of true majesty in man— 
Assist me ; I will thank you in the grave.” 


Mr. Heady is known in the West as 
the Blind Bard of Kentucky, of which 
State he is a native. 


THE WorKsS OF HorRACE. Edited, 
with explanatory notes, by Thomas 
Chase, A.M., Professor in Harvard 
College. Philadelphia: Eldredge & 
Brother. New York: J. W. Scher- 
merhorn & Co. 1870. 


This edition of Horace is one of the 
best we have seen. The type is excel- 
lent, the text accurate, the notes neither 
insufficient nor superfluous. 


ELEMENTS OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 
Taken from the Greek Grammar of 
James Hadley, Professor in Yale Col- 
lege. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1869. 


This excellent “abridgment of Pro- 
fessor Hadley’s Grammar” will prove, 
we have no doubt, a very serviceable 
book. We agree with those who 
have represented to the professor that 
his larger grammar is somewhat cum- 
bersome to a beginner. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MOLECULAR ME- 
CHANICS. By Joseph Bayma, S.J. 
Professor of Philosophy, Stonyhurst 
College. London and Cambridge: 
Macmillan & Co. 


This work contains a philosophical, 
mathematical, and mechanical theory 
of the ultimate molecular constitution of 
matter, probably the most generally in- 
teresting question now being discussed 
in the scientific world. It is not one 
which can be dismissed hastily ; and we 
shall, therefore, postpone a fuller notice 
of this certainly very able treatment of 
the subject to a future number. 





